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My  Lords  and  Gbntlemsn, 

The  following  work  is  an  attempt  to  esta- 
blish the  elements  of  society,  during  the  whole  of 
its  progress,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages 
of  civilization^  upon  the  basis  of  sound  morals  ;  and 
to  deduce  from  the  hypothesis  certain  plain  and 
practical  principles  of  moral  and  political  economy 
for  the  use  of  the  British  student. 

On  considering  to  whotn  I  cQuld  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  propriety  dedicate  such  a  work,  my 


▼1  DEDICATION. 

mind  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  Brought  up  from 
my  earliest  days  within  sight  of  an  University  of 
which  I  subsequently  became  an  miworthy  mem^ 
ber^  I  have  since  had  ample  opportunities  of  appre- 
ciating the  influence  of  the  instruction  there  im- 
parted upon  tljie  moral  and  political  welfare  of  our 
country. 

That  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  offer  to 
your  consideration  does  in  any  degree  merit  an  equal 
rank  with  the  books  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  producing  that  influence,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose.  Concerning  the  station  to  which  it  may 
be  entitled  by  the  presumed  soundness  of  its  princi- 
ples or  the  justness  of  its  conclusions^  I  shall  cheer- 
fully submit  to  your  deckion.  But  I  may  venture 
to  observe  that  the  subject  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance,  and  one  upon  which  no  British  Gentleman 
or  Legislator  should  be  permitted  to  go  forth  into 
the  world  without  dear  and  decided  views*  The 
happiness  of  the  people^  derived  from  their  comfort- 
able subsistence^  and  from  their  moral  conduct  upon 
all  those  points  which  are  connected  with  the  prin^^ 
ciple  of  population^  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
National  prosperity.  Without  it  all  the  pains  be- 
stowed in  the  higher  departments^  of  pobcy  are  «aly 


SO  many  fruidets  efforts  tp  adorn  a  supemtracturf 
which  the  first  blast  of  adversity  Bmst  lerel  with 
the  ground.  With  it  the  edifice  of  the  state  is 
founded  upon  a  rock^  against  which  the  waves  will 
beat  in  vain ;  for  it  will  be  firm  enough  not  only  to 
be  preserved  from  overthrow^  but  even  to  escape 
those  temporary  shocks  which  might  injure  the 
more  minute  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  mind  of  a  British  Statesman 
especially  must  be  ill-furnished^  and  his  efforts 
comparatively  unsuccessful^  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  essential  foundation  is 
to  be  laid ;  for  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  will  show  that  the  advanced  stage  of  society, 
to  which  our  Country  has  been  happily  carried^ 
renders  the  knowledge  of  thena  peculiarly  necessary, 
towards  its  maintenance  and  further  progress. 

Should  the  following  work  be  calculated,  in  your 
opinion,  to  improve  and  to  extend  that  knowledge, 
I  shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  labour  of  the 
composition :  and  my  utmost  wishes  will  be  sur- 
passed, should  you  think  it  worthy  of  occupying  an 
humble  place  in  those  stitdies  by  which  the  youth 
of  Britain  are  trained  to  be  the  strength  and  orna- 
ment of  their  country,  and  to  be  the- instruments  of 
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imparting  a  portion  of  their  own  blessings  to  tbe  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  world. 

■  • 

I  hate  the  honour  to  be^ 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  . 
With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem. 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE 


X  HE  substance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  following 
work  was  written  some  years  ago,  and  at  no  very 
distant  period  from  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Malthus*s  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population.  The  subjdct  had  been  so  long  and  so 
deeply  considered  by  that  able  and  candid  writer^ 
and  involved  questions  so  vitally  important  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  presumption,  and  positively  an  immoral 
acty  hastily  and  without  mature  reflection  to  publish 
what  purported  to  be  a  general  refutation  of  his 
hypothesis.  I.  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  con- 
fine my  public  communications  for  a  time  to  those 
particular  parts  of  the  system  which  more  imme- 
diately obtruded  themselves  upon  my  notice  in  the 
duties  and  employments  with  which  I  was  most 
conversant.  Upon  these  I  conceived  myself  entitled 
to  briog  the  author's  hypothesis  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and,  where  any  part  of  it  appeared  to  fail, 
to  endeavour  to  show  in  what  respects  the  argu- 
ment was  faulty  in  its  principle  or  in  its  applica- 
tion. This  I  attempted  in  tlie  year  1 807  by  "  A 
Short  Inquiry  into  the  Policy,  Humanity,  and  past 
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the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them,  I. proceed, 
to  the  few  prefatory  remarks  which  appear  necessary 
to  introduce  the  following  treatise* 

I  have  observed  at  the  very  outset  that  the  ^prin- 
ciple of  population,  in  its  practical  operations  upon 
the  condition  of  mankind,  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  new  department  of  science.     It  is  also  a 
very  intricate  one ;  conversant  with  so  wide  a  circle 
of  facts  and  arguments,  and  with  so  many  of  the 
most    difficult   questions    of   moral    and  political, 
economy,  that  to  treat  it  in  a  popular  manner,  so 
as  to  convey  a   clear  cbnception  of  the  subject 
to  a  general  reader,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi-^ 
culty.     Yet  I  have  thought  that  only  such  a  mode 
of  treating  it  could   lead  to  extensive  usefulness* 
A  dry  philosophical  discussion,  inapplicable  to  the 
purposes  of  statesmen,  and  devoid  of  the  interest 
excited  by  an  immediate  reference  to  the  conduct 
and  duties  of  individuals,  may  amuse  the  studious 
and  the  speculative,  but  can  lead  to  no  good  prac- 
tical result  in  the  improvement  of  society.     The 
reader,  therefore,  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the 
following  pages  the  neat  conciseness  of  a  logical  de- 
duction ;  but  rather  a  dissertation,  in  which  fulness 
has  been  sometimes  studied  at  the  risk  of  occasional 
repetition,  that  ideas  new  to  the  mind  might  not 
fail  of  their  impression  from  any  want  of  variety  in 
the  views  under  which  they  are  presented. 

The  political  illustrations  and  allusions,  and  the 
moral  deductions  scattered  throughout  the  work, 
have  also  been  selected  from  many  others  whiqh. 
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might  have  been  equally  applicable^  principally  be* 
eause  they  are  presumed  to  be  such  as  will  affect 
in  the  most  lively  manner  the  hearts  and  the  con- 
sciences of  those  to  whom  they  are  principally  ad- 
dressed; especially  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  country,  and  of  others  over  which  they 
can  exercise  influence. 

Of  the  political  uses  to  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  convert  the  argument,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
they  embrace  the  most  interesting  topics  among 
those  which  may  be  called  fundamental  in  the  con- 
stitution of  civil  society,  viz.  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
means  by  which  those  blessings  are  to  be  preserved 
as  society  advances  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
stages  of  its  progress.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
objects  lie  at  the  root  of  all  public  prosperity ;  for 
upon  them  mainly  depend  the  contentment  of  the 
people,  the  security  of  governments,  and  conse- 
quently the  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  na- 
tions. The  political  part  of  the  argument,  there- 
fore, does  not  so  niuch  refer  to  the  temporary  inte- 
rests of  particular  states,  as  to  the  great  and  ori- 
ginal principles  upon  which  may  be  said  to  depend 
the  existence  and  d^velopement  of  the  best  systems 
of  social  polity ;  to  the  foundation,  in  short,  of  the 
temporal  happiness  of  individuals  and  communities. 

The  moral  uses  to  which  the  argument  has  been 
converted  are,  I  trust,  yet  more  interesting.  To  en- 
large or  fortify  the  dominion  of  morals  over  human 
happiness  and  prosperity,  is  at  all  times  perhaps  the 
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highest  office  in  which  a  writer  cati  be  engtged. 

^ 

For  sarely  it  requires  but  little  reflection  upon  the 
>  liistory  of  the  past^  and  little  experience  of  the  aotMl 
condition  of  society^  to  perceive  the  utter  insufficient 
of  mere  political,  or  philosophical^    or  economiesi 
systems,  to  afford  any  permanence  to  the  ameliora- 
tion which  they  all  profess  to  bestow  upon  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.     The  ties  by  which  they  endea- 
vour to  bind  man  to  man  are  altogether  too  weak  fyt 
the  purpose  without  some  further  cement,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  established  are  td6 
much  open  to  controversy  permanently  to  command 
the  assent  of  the  human  mind.     System  after  system 
has  been  adopted  with  eager  hope,  and  rgected  m 
its  turn  with  utter  despair,  in  favour  of  another  which 
has  ultimately  followed  the  destiny  of  its  predecesw 
sor.     And  mankind,  instead  of  reaping  the  expected 
benefits,  have  found  their  condition  deteriorated  and 
their  minds  disappointed  and  irritated.  If  there  ever 
were  a  time  in  which  these  truths  were  more  palpable 
than  at  another,  it  appears  to  be  the  present.     Frcmi 
all  the  magnificent  systems  which,  independently  of 
pure  morals,  promised  so  much  benefit,  but  perfbmi*- 
ed  so  Kttle  but  mischief  to  society,  it  has  come  oat 
demoralized,  degraded,  impoverished,  unsettled,  ia^ 
secure :  and  the  most  profligate  politicians  have  dt 
length  been   compelled   to  acknovrledge  (without, 
however,  practicilly  enforcing  the  consequence)  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  is  to  be  sought  in  a  ge^ 
neral  moral  amelioration.     Such  will  ever  be  the  end 
of  syatems  jvhich  have  fine  sentiment  on  the  nrfiice^ 
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bttt  baM  lelfitfhnesi  at  the  core.  I  kave  therefore 
thought  the  opportunity  not  ufvfavourable  for  openly 
asserting  and  endearouring  to  demonstrate  the  m- 
oessaiy  connexion  of  mora)  conduct^  public  and  pri* 
vsittf  with  political  wealth  and  prosperity ;  that  the 
former  is  m  fact  th^- centre  round  which  the  latter 
must  revolve^  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  this  has 
been  at  least  overlooked  in  political  speculations, 
which  have  usually  been  projected  in  an  orbit  not 
a  litde  ecceBtfic  to  their  Iqptimate  cycles.  I  hope 
therefore  lj;iat^  i  shall  not  be  accused  of  merely  as- 
serting and  proving  a  truism  in  the  following  pages* 
A  trutl^  forgotten,  neglected,  and  no  longer  acted 
upon,  may  to  all  practical  purposes  be  admitted  as 
no  longer  acknowledged.  To  revive  its  obsolete  vi^ 
gour  is  as  necessary  a  task  and  often  more  difficult 
than  the  first  establishment  of  its  power ;  for  long 
disuse  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  want  of  utility,  and 
constitutes  an  additional  prejudice  to  be  overcome* 
If,  therefore,!  have  been  successful  in  showing  that  a 
&ir  attention  to  moral  principle  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  free  the  elementary  operations  of  society  from  fatal 
political  impediments,  and  that  all  other  contrivances 
for  the  purpose  tend  only  in  the  end  to  perpetuiate 
the  evils  they  profess  to  relieve,  I  trust  that  the 
execution  of  the  attempt  will  meet  with  the  indul-* 
gence  due  on  the  score  of  originality,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  utility.  The  principle  is  certainly  as  new  in 
the  practice  of  modern  politics  as  it  is  simple  and 
uniform  in  its  application  to  society.  It  has  too  this 
pectttiar  advantage,    that  whereas  in  eontroversiea 
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purely  political  the  very  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed  preclude  the  possibility  of  establishing 
any  certain  standard  of  reference,  by  which  the  dis- 
pute can  be  settled  so  as  to  lead  to  a  safe  result  in 
practice  ;  so,  by  tracing  the  propositions  up  to  their 
legitimate  standard  in  morals,  we  it  once  obtain  the 
proper  test  by  which  their  permanent  value  may  be 
tried,  and  (unless  we  mean  to  deny  the  continued 
superintendence  of  Providence,)  by  which  the  system 
when  reduced  to  certainty  may  be  also  fixed  for 
ever  as  an  unerring  rule  of  conduct.  Politicians, 
when  thus  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  tlieir  principles 
will  naturally  display  augmented  courage  in  opposing 
temporary  obstacles,  knowing  that>  although  the 
course  of  this  world  is  more  or  less  of  a  struggle 
against  the  principle  of  evil,  yet  success  will  al- 
ways be  proportionate  to  the  constancy  of  perse- 
verance, 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  introduction  of  morals 
(especially  if  founded  upon  religion)  into  political 
discussions  is  apt  to  excite  feelings  of  disgust  in  some 
classes  of  readers.  They  delight  to  contemplate  the 
superstructure  of  society  in  its  various  modifications 
and  arrangements,  but  decline  the  less  amusing  task 
of  inspecting  the  foundations,  which  they  consider 
to  be  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  professional  builder. 
But  all  workmen  are  more  or  less  prone  to  negleet 
that  part  of  their  work  which  they  know  will  not  be 
surveyed,  till  at  length  occasional  omissions  dege* 
nerate  into  :  a  faulty  habit.  The  statesman,  who  is 
the  workman  in  the  case  before  us,  will  necessarily 
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follow  the  custom  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lives^  If  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
morality  have  been  habitually  overlooked  in  the 
practical  application  of  politics^  he  cannot  well  re- 
store their  influence  till  the  fatal  efiects  of  the  omis- 
sion  have  recalled  the  public  mind  to  a  geneml  sense 
of  their  necessity. 

The  press  is  the  great  medium  throu^  which  the 
public  mind  is  influenced  in  a  free  country ;  and  he 
who  writes  with  that  object  has  this  advantage  over 
the  statesman,  that  he  may,  and  indeed  is  frequently 
bound  in  conscience  to,  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age,  if  it  oppose  the  enunciation  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  profitable  truth ;  and  he  may  some- 
times hope  to  reap  the  delightful  reward  of  giving  9 
new  and  improved  impulse  to  the  public  opinion, 

I  firmly  believe  that  Christian  morality  is  the  very 
root  and  principle  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
following  chapters.  I  have  therefore  referred  to  it 
equally,  as  I  hope,  without  disguise  and  without  af- 
fectation, and  must  trust  to  the  candour  and  pro* 
priety  with  which  the  several  references  are  made,  as 
my  best  apology  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  depre* 
eate  the  practical  association  of  morals  and  politics  in 
such  discussions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the  fact>  that  through- 
out the  whole  treatise  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
application  of  the  argument  to  our  own  country  in  its 
present  advanced  state  of  society,  and  in  the  progress 
through  which  it  has  arrived  at  it.  This  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  two  causes.     In  the  first  place  it  is  impos- 
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sible  for  an  Englishman,  discoursing  on  the  etements 
of  social  happiness  and  prosperity,  to  avoid  a  conti- 
nual reference  to  the  land  where  his  affections  are 
centred,  from  whose  system  of  society  he  has  derived 
his  own  happiness,  the  sources  of  which  he  desires  to 
t^'ansmit  uncontaminated  to  posterity.  And  in  the 
second  place  it  appeared  to  me  that,  throughout  the 
wide  circle  of  political  histoiy,  I  could  find  no  other 
country  where  the  foundaticms  are  so  fairly  laid  upon 
all  enlightened  view  of  moral  and  political  expe- 
diency ;  and  where  society  has  advanced  so  far  with 
so  little  necessary  retrenchment  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Such  a  constitution  of 
things,  therefore,  presents  points  of  illustration  and 
compuison  on  the  advanced  stages  of  society  which 
would  elsewhere  be  sought  in  vain.  I  am  well  per- 
suaded that  none  of  my  countrymen  will  think  the 
time  mispent  which  is  employed  in  tracing  such  a 
system  up  to  its  original  elements, — in  investigat- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  it  may  be  preserved 
in  vigour,  and  transmitted,  perhaps  with  some  im- 
provements, to  remote  ages. 

The  Reader  is  entreated  to  recollect,  that  this 
Treatise  proceeds  little  further  than  to  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  society  in  the  several  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  or  to  the  principles  which  enable  the  com- 
munity to  subsist  in  comfort  and  happiness  as  it 
advances  in  wealth  and  population.  Such  an  expo- 
sition is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  discussions  on 
the  higher  arrangements  of  polity  ;  for  the  people 
must  be  at  ease  ia  their  circumstances  before  they  can 
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b0Mfl»r  ihtt  JuatruniMrtBi  of  frnmafimg  the  vieiMh  oC 

the  fltatcaaran.  fi»r  the^weriitkand  gbry  of  tbeur  coimr 

tryi»  aa  ar  menuher  of  the:  commoniiveaklii  o£  natisiui* 

.  Iwish'to^a^dmeiHidiidan^.tbatidiQiddlk^ 

i£  aojr  dquresmnsf  used  im  cnibreiiig  ther  aqgnanesta 

Gcmiiected  widi»   xnorala   aad   reUgioo:  aliould  hm 

thauf^t  te'  undenEaiiie  die  labouos  of  the  metaphy- 

aical.  scfaool  of  phiiosi^jr.    As  matter  fbr  mtellec*- 

toaL  axaroiiejamii  improveflient^  as-  eaeitingL  and  fi>a* 

tferiagp  at  spkttl  of  iu^iry  and  »fleetaoiL  u|na  ijbm 

operatioa»  oC  tisr  humaa  miml^  the  lucmhratioiiap  ofi 

that  echoot  muat  be  admitted  to  be  of  great  imports 

anoa.    But  the   auiutioiv  at  its  profiesaovs:  takeai 

»  higimr  fligbt^*  and  auoBF  at  establishing  pvaotical 

rules  of  political  aiui  nsarali  oondaet  iqxm  ganaml 

aodt  incontsGEventililr  priaDsiptea ;;  and  hem  £  muat  be 

permitted  to  think  ikab  ^ey  outstep  the  bounda  of 

the  legitimate  influence  of  thsiir  seience,.  and,,  by 

llsadifig  tiaeir  pupils  to  lely  upcm  »  vague  and  defi-' 

eienC  standard  of  c^imon>  ane  peeuliarLy  in  danges 

of  mid[ai|4mg  their  miads  npon^  many  importamt 

auls^ls  of  moral  and  poliitical  pmetica 

.  The^  feet  aeema  Uk  he:  thai  a»  aearcely  any  two 

philosophers  ev^  wactly  agcoed  in  the  practical 

iafefenoes  justly  deduciUe  from  a  metaphysicai  in^ 

quiiy^  the  science  is  ia  itself  inaufficient  for  tba 

establishment  of  general  pindples  in  morals  and 

politics ;  aady  wfaeo^  propounded  for  such  a  purpose 

as  a  department  of  education,  is*  liable  to  contract 

the  youthful  mind  instead  of  enlarging  it,  and  to 

confihe  it  within  the  trammels  of  its  own  particular 

b2 
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school.  It  educates  the  politician  to  bend  the  cir- 
cumstances of  general  society. to  a  conformity  with 
those  peculiar  views  which  his  own  school  has  been 
pleased  to  sanction  with  the  name  of  general  prin* 
cipks^  although  those  principles  are  in  direct  oppo- 
.  sition  to  the  tenets  of  other  schools  equally  worthy . 
of  credit  and  regard ;  and  the  content  is  between  the 
ipse  dixit  of  one  set  of  philosophers  and  the  ipse  dixit 
of  another^  rather  than  between  the  natural  infir«: 
mity  and  selfishness  of  mankind^  and  that  enlarged 
view  of  moral  and  religious  philanthropy  which  can 
be  drawn  only  from  one  source  and  sanctioned  only, 
by  one  reference.  But  it  is .  upon  the  result  of  this 
last-mentioned  contest  that  many  important  elemen- 
tary principles  in  politics  depend. 

Fully  admitting^  therefore^  the  usefulness  of  me- 
taphysical inquiry  as  a  means  of  intellectual  exer-^ 
tion^  and  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  what  its^ . 
advocates  are  pleased  to  term  ^^  the  progress  of 
mind,"  I  do  not  think  that  a  writer  can  be  fairly 
said  to  undervalue  it,  although  he  may  wi4i  to  qua- 
lify the  insinuation  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  professors,  that  the  "  diffusion  of  the  phi* 
losophical  spirit^'  and  its  ^^  application  to  the  natu- 
ral or  theoretical  history  of  society,  to  the  history  of 
the  languages,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  laws ,  the 
government y  the  manners^  and  the  religion  of  man-* 
kind,  form  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  *  .    .         , 

*  See  1st  Dissert,  prefixed  to  Suppl.  Encycl.  Brit,  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.— P.  54. 
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.  Now  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned obgects  (if  not  of  the  two  which*  precede 
them^)  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind  does  not  upon 
the  whole  appear  to  have  been  promoted  by  the  pki^ 
iosophic'al  spirit  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen* 
tury.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted  how  far  a  just 
view  has  yet  been  taken  of  their  '^  natural  or  thoh 
retical  history. "*  Are  we  in  iact  authorized  by  his- 
tory^  experience,  or  revelation,  exclusively  to  rest  our 
hopes  of  moral  and  religious  improvement,  or  in 
many  cases  even  of  political  amelioration,  upon  the 
bare  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  faculties  ?  And 
is  not  that  system  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse  in  its 
application  which  confines  those  ofiices  to  the  in>> 
provement  of  the  understanding,  the  full  discharge 
of  which  must  at  least  be  aided  by  a  reformation  of 
the  heart,  and  by  the  abandonment  of  the  selfish 
principles  of  our  nature ;  operations  which  lie  be- 
yond the  scope  of  mere  intellectual  exertion  ? 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  in  arts  and  sciences, 
on  which  men  reason  with  minds  comparatively  un- 
prejudiced, and  where  the  conclusions  themselves  are 
the  result  of  strict  induction  from  facts  previously 
demonstrated,  every  new  fact  or  established  argu- 
ment is  a  solid  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  serves 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  further  acquisitions.  Bu 
every  man  at  all  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon 
moral  evidence,  is  aware  that  moral  and  political 
truths  rest  upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
by  which  scientific  truths  are  established.  l%e 
assent  of  the  mind  is  with  difficulty  obtained  by 


reasoning  ^rione  to  ^conolumng  irestrqg  >upon  <pre« 
BNses  whadi  we  ^camict  investigsrbe  to  live  bdttoBi, 
and  nMhich  fre^pKntijr  rim  jeounter  to  the  Hfltnval 
and  selfish  4»pos]ttoDs  olf  BMokind.    jN^tber  osa 
proposstiovis  thus  supported  farnish  ground  Jisr  itibt 
4Sstablidhment  of  fnrtlher  trirths^  ibr^asit  has. bee* 
<wcM  dbserved,  '^^  the  fipst  concSosion  net  being  tmi^ 
'vereaHy  true^  hut  tnie  ondy  in  a  <!ertain  proportion, 
out  ^f  a  'given  number  <]f  <089es^  we  afe  in  ^danger  *df 
IniMing  onr  tsecond  proccw  of  i^easoning  on  one  ^ 
those^easesinwbidhit  may  (aSl.    In  ^eur 'Ihfrd  pm- 
cess  we  Tan  tworisfesef  ^ssmning  a-fidse  •gFoand; 
<and  in  our  fburtb  process  we  nrun  ihree^  and  ao  on : 
^wlienoe  it  is  «i^ident  'ttiat  it  cannct  be  ^cen^eteAy 
4nfe  to  prooeed  mote  than  one  «tep ;  or^  to  plaoe  tUs 
«tiatter  in  a  plainer  lights  the  first  •eondosicm  is  net 
^cefrtciifdy  but  oiily  probaNy  true.    *Tke  second  will 
Hbe  prol^aMe  only  on  a  supposition  that  the  firtt 
should  in  the  «Tent 'pr<yi^  true;  thattB^  it  is  only  a 
proAbsAbHity  -of  a  probsftMlilty :  and  the  ^rd  •oonclu* 
sion  will  be  ppcftmble  only  'on  a  supposition  'fhatbo^ 
Ifie  former  eliould  prove  true  ;  c.  e.  it  is  the  pva%nbi- 
lity  of  a  iprefeability  of  a  probabiUty.     *Th«s  in  the 
progress^  the  •uncertafinty  of  the^onehMJion  isisonfi- 
nusffly  increasing." 

"Now  that  this  is  true  of  moral  i-eaaoning,  ^exci^t 
in  so  &r  as  it  depends  "upohi  reyelsrtion,r)  does  not,  1 
tbink^  adtnit  xX  doiibt.  It  appeals  «qufliHy  true  tif 
all  inquiiies  determinable  'by  mere  vaeral  ^videnee. 
nence  the  impossibility^  <m  any  authority  less  than 
d9iaptofrevelatio9)^  of  establishing  'general 'prineiplks 


in  <tbo8e  fiiqmries ;  mud  lafko  the  noterious  'fiict^  ^hit 
wbat  4iave  in  ih&st  daf  been  eMei.  such  htive  fre- 
queflftly  Earned  out  ia  the  ^end  to  be  neihvng  doe  belt 
inifiKftHewiis  delBsiens. 

Thtft  tt  also  applies  to  all  afgcmeitt  ^vpcftk  'satinral 
TeligioD^  or  that  kM#ledge  ^  Ood  amd  bia  will 
fvbich  "em  be  acquired  hy  ^e  tmaasirted  operation 
of  bnman  reason,  or  by  ^  the  frogreis  4>f  mini^ 
aeems  oquaMy  «lear.  HeneethelanoifoljnidiiiiHioral 
ayatems  wbidh  Ivom  <tiaae  to  tkne  bam  been  «&• 
vested  with  the  name  and  character  of  religion. 

To  the  same  causes  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the 
little  service  which  the  progress  of  metaphysical  in- 
quiry seems  to  have  hitherto  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Revelation,  or  that  it  can  ever  be  expected  to  render 
to  that  cause,  so  long  as  its  professors  persist  in  sub- 
stituting a  mass  of  doubtful  conclusions  for  the  cer* 
tain  dictates  of  revealed  truth,  instead  of  explaining 
and  enforcing  those  dictates  where  they  are  plainly 
applicable  to  the  subject  under  inquiry. 

In  opposition  to  these  systems  of  investigation,  an 
attempt  has  certainly  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages  to  add  to  the  proofs  already  existing, 
that  (at  least  in  the  elements  of  society^  considered 
either  in  its  ^^  natural  or  theoretical,  history,**  or  in  its 
actual  progress,)  political  truth  can  only  be  discovered 
with  certainty,  and  political  improvement  will,  there* 
fore,  be  most  surely  promoted,  where  a  clear  reference 
can  be  made  to  morals ;  and  that  moral  truth  and 
improvement  depend  in  like  manner  upon  a  reference 
to  Revelation.    Thus,  within  the  limited  extent  to 
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which  the  following  inquiry  reaches^  we  may  aid  our 
political  researches  by  referring  to  an  unerring 
standard  uppn  many  qqesticHis,  which  must  other* 
wise^  by  their  very  nature^  bje  for  ever  suspended  in 
the  fluctuating  balance  of  doubt  and  controversy. 
Upon  the  vjsst  w^  must  perhaps  h^  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  that  state  of  uncertainty  tq  which  the  con- 
tingencies of  humaii  afiair^,  in  the  varieties  incident 
to  their  progress^  have  hitherto  condemned  the  most 
enlighten^  pOQclusion^  9f  were  hulpaQ  r^aiqpin^^ 
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BOOK    I. 

VIEW  OF   THE   PROGRESS   OF  SOCIETY,    WITH  ITS 
EFFECTS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  POPULATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Remark^. 

X  H  £  Principle  of  Population  in  its  moral  and 
political  effects,  or  in  its  practical  operation  upon  the 
condition  andinterests  of  mankind,  may  be  said  to  con- 
^tute  a  new  science.  Till  within  these  few  years  it 
has  been  treated  either  as  a  matter  of  curious  historical 
research,  unconnected  with  inferences  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  nations  and  individuals ;  or  as 
a  sub/ect  upon  which  no  ground  of  dispute  existed, 
inasmuch  as  every  practice,  having  an  apparent  ten* 
dency  to  increase  the  numbers  of  mankind,  was  as* 
sumed,  on  that  account  only,  to  merit  the  encourage- 
^lent  of  statesmen.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  with 
such  views  of  the  subject,  many  unsatisfactory  con- 
dusions  should  have  been  arrived  at,  and  much  poli- 
tical mischief  produced ;  nor  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
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Hume  and  Mr.  Wallace  should  have  held  notions  so 
indistinct  concerning  the  connexion  of  the  Prindpie- 
of  Population  with  the  progress  of  society,  as  to  as- 
sert ;  the  former,  that  in  small  republics,  where  each 
majn  has  Us  litde  hcmae  and  field  to  himself  V^^9^ 
lation  may  go  on  doubling  every  generation ;  and  the 
latter,  that  great  political  advantages  would  ensu^ 
were  all  the  persons  now  employed  as  manufac- 
turers to  quit  their  present  pursuits  and  to  be  equally 
industrious  in  raising  grain  and  breeding  cattle.  The 
first  of  these  positions  seems  tantamount  to  the  de- 
claration, that  men  in  each  succeeding  generation  can 
subsist  upon  the  halF  of  that  which  supported  their 
fathers ;  and  this  dowa  ta  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  can  reduce  their  pit- 
tance: the  last  seems  to  assume^  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  only  healthy  condition  of  society  is  that, 
wherein  every  cithen  raises  not  only  food  enough 
for  the  support  of  himself  arid  his  family,  but  a  sur- 
plus store  suffidait  for  four  or  five  other  fisnflies. 
There  mu9t  evidently  have  been  a  great  wimt  ctf 
science  and  of  dearoess  in  the  conception  ci  a  s»b^ 
ject,  lE^n  winch  men  so  ingenious  could  have  eome 
to  coiidttsioii»  sa  strange,  and  so  discordaafrt. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  deficiency  tbeA 
earisted,  is  the  merit  of  those  who  have  in  any  As 
gf«e  supplied  it :  for  no  man,  I  apprehend,  wfll  b^ 
dii^sed  to  deny  that  the  question  invrfves  eonsp* 
depatlons  emphatiea%  interesting  to  the  wcffare  of 
Haf  species,  smd  is  conversant  with  the  most  iinp^r- 
ttet  departments  ef  morals  and  poBtics.  Oft  ritese 
ground*,  too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  comrifctt-' 
dation  of  Mr.  Mahhus*s  Essay  upon  Popttlatilm.  It 
afc  once  rabed  an  important  ot^eet,  £rom  the  csoidfiv- 


rilon  of  desultory  thought  and  blindfold  specuUtio6» 
to  the  dignitj  and  precision  of  philosophical  inquiry ; 
naj  more,  to  the  highest  rank  of  philosophy,  viz*  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  practical 
improYement  of  mankind,  moral  and  political,  is  to  hd 
conducted.  When  we  reflect  that  the  confusion  pre- 
viously existing  was  reduced  in  the  Essay  to  a  regu- 
lar and  tangible  system,  scientifically  arrange,  fairly 
argued,  and  founded  upon  principles  not  merely  spe- 
culative, but  drawn  from  facts  candidly  stated  though 
perhaps  somewhat  misapplied,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  valuaUe  progress  was  made  towards  th€^ 
establishment  of  truth.  Those  who  differ  the  most 
from  the  conclusions  must  at  least  be  thankful  for 
the  facilities  afforded  to  the  argument.  They  cei*- 
tainly  {Ought  to  admit  that  their  own  minds  woidd 
ndther  have  been  so  well  informed,  nor  their  ideal  sd 
weU  arranged,  nor  their  means  of  reply  so  amply  ftir- 
nished,  without  the  lucid  order  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry displayed  in  the  Essay.  As  one  of  those  who 
differ  the  most  from  the  Author's  conclusions,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  my  obligations  to  him,  and 
my  admiration  that  so  much  was  effected  upon  a  first 
attempt,  rather  than  any  regret  at  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  untenable  nature  of  his  principles,  and  their 
consequences.  It  is  of  iilexpr^ssible  advafit^ige  to  a 
fair  controversialist  to  have  the  power  of  at  once  pro- 
ceeding to  the  merits^ his  case.  This  Mr.  Malthus 
h$s  conferred  upon  aU  who  oppose  him ;  and  had  they 
universally  availed  thetaselves  of  it,  it  would  havC 
been  as  advantageous  to  their  own  credit  as  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  If  I  may  presume  to  rank  myself 
among  his  fair  adversaries,  it  is  not  because  I  eiitet* 
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tain  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  are  both  honestly  eiii^ 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit^  viz.  the  improvement  of 
society ;  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  a  ques-' 
tion  which  he  has  so  ably  and  logically  argued,  with 
any  material  difference  of  opinion,  without  carrying 
the  opposition  up  to  the  principles  from  which  the 
conclusions  appear  to  be  so  fairly  deduced.  Nor  in- 
deed should  I  have  had  the  vanity  to  constitute  my- 
self in  any  degree  his  adversary,  if  the  question  con- 
cemir^  the  Principle  of  Population  could  have  been 
fundamentally  treated,  without  continual  and  almost 
exclusive  reference  to  the  only  writer,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that  hi& 
prism  has  collected  the  scattered  rays  of  light  from 
the  literary  firmament,  and  refracted  them  in  their  re- 
gular series  of  lively  coloiu*s  upon  the  fair  surface 
of  his  pages.  In  a  word,  I  consider  JMr.  Malthus'& 
Essay  upon  Population  to  be  the  point  from  which 
every  subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject  must  ne- 
cessarily diverge.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  I 
proceed  at  once  to  the  statement  of  my  subject* 


Statement  of  the  Suhject. 

The  first  command  of  God  to  man  was  that 
he  should  increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it,  that  is,  labour  upon  it  for  his 
subsistence.  Experience  and  common  sense  inform 
us,  that  as  man  cannot  live  without  eating,  the  spe- 
cies can  only  increase  and  multiply  in  proportion  as 
food  can  be  raised  from  the  earth  by  human  industry: 
and  we  learn  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred 
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writings,  as  well  as  ^m  the  suggesticms  of  natural 
<;onscience,  that  none  of  these  objects  are  to  be  ttt- 
tempted  by  means  inconsistent  with  virtue. 

T%e  fair  result  of  these  three  propositions  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  incumbent,  as  a  moral  duty,  upon  go- 
vernments and  individuals,  to  use  every  exertion 
which  appears  conducive  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  species,  together  with,  and  in  proportion  to^ 
the  extension  of  industry  and  civilization,  which  en- 
sure subsistence  and  happiness.  In  other  words,  the 
object  of  a  sound  politician  should  be  to  place  his 
country  in  that  progresave  state,  which  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Wages  of  Labour,  has 
justly  and  clearly  shown  to  be  the  cheerful  and  hearty 
state  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  community.* 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.  c.  8.)  And  the  final  view 
of  all  rational  politics  being,  as  Dr.  Paley  observes, 
to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  in  a 
given  tract  of  country,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  our 
duty  to  use  every  exertion  for  the*  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing a  country  from  resting  in  the  stationary  con- 
dition, which  Dr.  Smith  designates  as  **  hard "  and 
**  dull,^  or  from  sinking  into  the  declining  state, 
which  is  described  as  **  mi$erabk ''  and  "  melan- 
chohfP 

*  The  passnge  is  as  follows :  ^  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  in  the  progressive  state^  while  the  society  is 
advancing  to  the  further  acquisition,  rather  than  when  it  has  ac- 
quired it's  full  complement  of  riches,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  seems  to  be  the 
happiest  and  most  comfortable.  It  is  fiatd  in  the  stationary,  and 
nUseraSle  in  the  declining  state.  The  progressive  state  is  in 
reality  the  cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  society.  The  stationary  is  duH—- the  declining  mf - 
lanchely^ 
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A^y  systeod,  which  {professes  to  found  the  ha]^- 
Hi^s  of  a  people  upon  measures  having  a  tencteney  tp 
produce  either  of  these  last-mentioned  states,  must  be 
KK)  less  fallacious  and  unnatural  than  a  scheme  which 
should  seek  the  same  end  by  means  inconsistent  with 
fKHmd  {political  morality.  In  the  following  Treatise, 
therefore,  I  shall  think  myself  at  perfect  liberty  ta 
aigue  that  the  Principle  of  Population  has  been  ad- 
justed with  a  view  to  the  foUowing  truth,  viz.  that 
the  condition  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  social 
man  is  that  which  most  completely  fulfils  the  end  of 
his  Creator  in  placing  him  in  a  social  state  t  namely, 
a  condition  of  progressive  prosperity  and  of  moral 
improvement. 

Now  if  the  moral  and  political  progress .  of  a 
people  constitute  the  main  ingredient  in  any  estimate 
of  their  power  and  happiness,  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  of  population 
operates  among  them  becomes  essential^  requisite  to 
the  oQirrectness  of  such  estimate.  For  whenever  the 
due  prc^portion  between  population  and  the  food  pro* 
vided  for  its  support  is  to  any  material  extent 
deranged,  a  corresponding  weakness  will  be  infid- 
liWy  introduced  into  some  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  an  immediate  deterioration  ip  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  the  people.  This  conse- 
c[uence  has  seldom  been  positively  denied:  but 
politicians  (of  late  years  especially)  have  widely  and 
i^rarpdy  differed  both  with  respect  to  the  quantum  of 
Mch  which  constitutes  the  due  proportion  between 
ibod  and  population,  and  to  the  means  by  which 
such  proportion  is  to  be  maintained,  when  once  esta- 
lilished.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  of 
these  questions  must  very  much  depend  uposn  thu 
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rdative  prqgrass  which  population  and  the  prodttctioft 
c^  food  would  naturally  make  in  the  state  of  8octet]r 
in  which  the  oooittry  whoie  means  we  are  inreiAi- 
gmting  may  ha{q)ai  to  exist  If  indeed,  as  hath 
been  latetjr  maintained,^  '*  population  hath  in  all 
<»aes  a  natural  tendency  to  exceed  the  iup{dy  of 
food  for  it's  support,"  the  task  of  the  politician  is 
plain  and  obvious:  he  must,,  in  all  cases  and  in 
every  state  of  society,  ex^rt  his  faculties  in  preventihi^ 
the  exubenmce  ci  the  one,  and  suppljring  the  d^ 
eiency  of  the  other.  But  if,  as  I  venture  to  contend 
in  the  following  pages,  the  natural  progress  oi  f6pi^ 
lation  varies  in  its  tendency  with  every  variation  in 
the  state  of  society,  and  sddom,  if  ever,  tends  to  a 
vidoiK  exuberance,  the  duties  of  the  politician  must, 
then  be  regulated  according  to  the  drcumstances  of 
eadi  particdhr  case ;  that  is  to  say,  he  may  encourage 
an  increase  of  population  under  some  conditions  of 
/socMty,  although  he  may  discourage  it  under  others. 
ir">iB,  however,  be  a  comfortaUe  discovery,  if  it 
diall  aj^iear  (as  I  think  it  will)  that  in  most  cases  he 
will  best  ftilfil  his  duty  by  leaving  things  in  the  hands 
of  Providence ;  who  will  probably  be  admitted  to  be 
the  most  competent  legislator  in  a  case  which  con« 
cems  the  whole  world,  and  who,  contemplating  the 
natural  man  as  a  being  compounded-  of  mind  and 
body,  has  been  very  far  (as  contended  by  Mr.  Mai* 
thus)  from  regulating  the  laws  relating  to  the 
increase  of  his  species  by  the  same  calculations 
vfhich  govern  the  increase  of  the  inanimate  or  brute 
creatures,  the  principle  of  whose  multiplication  has 

^  Sea  Mr.  Mslthnt  cm  Populstioii,  pamm^    Ediaburgb 
Reviow;    Chriitian  Observer,  &c. 
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evidentlj  been  framed  with  a  view  to  their  conson^ 
tion  as  food.  But  taking  into  view  the  higher 
destiny  of  man,  the  rational  as  well  as  the  sensual 
part  of  his  nature.  Providence  seems  to  have  afforded 
fidl  security  against  every  danger,  in  the  spontanecms 
operations  of  the  human  will,  where  they  are  not  mate* 
rially  interfered  with  by  bad  government  or  evil  cus- 
toms, or  vitiated  by  an  extraordinary  relaxation  of 
morals:  that  is  to  say,  wherever  an  ordinary  d^ree  of 
attention  is  paid  to  the  express  commaiids  of  the  iCrea- 
tor.  This  I  say  would  be  a  comfortable  discovery,  be* 
causQ  it  would  exceedingly  simplify  the  duties  of  the 
poUtician.  Instead  of  wandering  through  a  maze  of 
intricate  problems,  uncertain  as  the  cap^di/Qiis^Qature 
of  the  beings  it  is  his  object  to  control,  his  march 
would  be  directed  to  a  few  simple  points,  plainly 
marked  out  by  an  unerring  Guide:  and  what  is 
still  better,  certain  though  not  complete  success 
would  attend  his  career : — ^for  although  Providence 
does  in  no  instance  hold  out  a  prospect  of  perfect 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  objects,  yet  it  is  rea* 
3onable  to  infer  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  earnestness  of  the  pursuit, 
and  the  degree  of  the  attainment. 

On  whatever  side  of  these  conflicting  opinions  the 
truth  may  ultimately  be  found  to  rest,  one  thing 
jseems  very  clear — ^that  until  we  have  ascertained  the 
truth  we  are  working  in  the  dark,  and  may  probably 
counteract  our  common  object,  the  happiness  and  wd* 
fare  of  mankind,  by  the  very  means  we  adopt  to  pro-, 
^lote  it.  Moreover,  if  we. reflect  upon  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  subject,  that  it  involves  nothing 
less  than  the  very  foundations  of  the  moral  and  poU- 
jfical  welfare  of  the  whole  community  of  nations  a$ 
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^ell  as  of  individuals,  we  must  admit  that  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility  is  incurred  by  wilful  ignorance  or  apathj 
concerning  it.  It  is  the  glory  of  this  free  country 
that  our  institutions  rei^t  upon  the  secure  basis  of 
candid  inquiry  and  free  discueaon.  It  is  the  glory 
of  such  a  system  that,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  self-interest  of  mankind,  and 
the  mischiefs  introduced  among  them  by  iklse  but 
plausible  reasoning,  truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  I 
am  very  far,  however,  from  suggesting  this  circum- 
stance as  even  a  palliation  of  wiUul  indulgence  in 
false  or  superficial  reasoning  on  important  matters  of 
policy.  A  profligate  perversion  of  the  mental  powers 
in  a  pretended  pursuit  of  truth  is  even  more  disgrace- 
ful than  gross  and  wilfrd  ignorance ;  and  is  by  iml 
fiseans  to  be  excused  by  the  consideration  that  the 
decdt  wiU -uitimfifti^^  be  and  fruther  evil 

pipevi^nted,  after  it  has  served  the  purposes  of  the 
deceiver.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  long  and 
anxious  consideration,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
lay  before  the  public  the  whole  of  the  system  em- 
braced in  the  following  pages.  But  being  upon 
the  whole  conscientiously  convinced,  not  only  of 
the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  but  of  it's  great  im- 
portance to  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of  my 
countrymen  and  of  mankind,  I  now  venture  to 
submit  it  to  their  judgment.  This  conviction  has 
been  strengthened  by  a  perusal  of  what  has  been 
advanced  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  support 
of  the  opposite  system.  I  believe  my  view  of  the 
subject  to  be  in  a  great  degree  original ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  I  feel  bound  to  state  it  in  a  man- 
ner  as  plain  and  as  strong  as  that  in  which  I  view  it : 
and  my  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  statement 
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18  weakened  only  by  an  unfeigned  diffidence  of  mj 
own  ability  to  do  it  fiill  justice.  Having  nodiing  in 
view  but  the  discovery  of  truths  I  deprecate  no  ob* 
servations  which  my  statement  may  call  forth,  except 
such  as  may  superciliously  condemn  the  argument 
without  answering  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
differences  of  opinion  on  such  a  subj^t  do  not  in* 
volve  a  mere  contest  for  victory  on  a  question  purdly 
literary,  but  are  conversant  with  the  highest  interesb^ 
of  man ;  that  the  subject  is  in  itself  difficult  from  the 
range  over  which  the  reasoning  extends,  and  tile 
depth  from  which  much  of  it  is  drawn.  To  mix  up 
with  it  therefore  the  petty  interests  of  literary  vanity 
instead  of  meeting  it  with  honest  argument,  and^ 
where  necessary,  with  fair  concession,  would  be  not 
less  absurd  or  unprincipled  than  if  the  congress  of 
European  powers  had  held  its  deliberations  for  the 
restoration  of  public  justice  and  tranquillity  in  Eurt^ 
amidst  criticisms  on  the  notes  of  Haydn,  or  in  the 
intervak  of  a  German  waltz. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Statement  of  the  Opinions  lately  promulgated  on 

the  Principle  of  Population. 

A  SHORT  statement  of  the  opinions  lately  i^ 
ceived  an  the  principle  of  population,  with  their  oh* 
vious  consequences,  will  best  prepare  the  reader'* 
mmd  for  the  due  reception  and  comprehension  of  the 
pnnciples  about  to  be  developed  in  this  treatise.  A 
RLore  eUgifale  mode  of  effecting  this  object  can  scarcely 
be  adopted,  than  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  general 
principles  contained  in  the  twp  first  chapters  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  well  known  Essay  on  the"  Principle  of 
Population.  He  is  deservedly  considered  as  the 
father  of  what  may  be  called  the  new  system ;  and 
the  practical  inferences  drawn  from  his  theory  by 
others,  rather  than  by  himself,  first  drew  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  subject.  He  has  indeed  introduced 
various  modifications  of  his  own  original  inferences 
in  his  several  editions,  and  explanations  which  amount 
in  some  cases  to  little  less  than  a  direct  retraction. 
And  no  caution  appears  more  necessary  to  the  readers 
of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay,  than  that  of  carefully  dis- 
tufiguishing  between  the  practical  measures  ultimately 
recommended,  and  those  obviously  dedudble  from 
the  principles  laid  down.  An  insight  will  thus  be 
acquired,  not  only  into  the  nature  of  the  principles 
themselves,  but,  I  am  happy  to  think,  also  into  the 
amiable  disposition  and  enlightened  humanity  of  their 
author. 
But  to  return  to  the  principles  themselves. 
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Population  in  very  favourable  circumstances  (in 
the  newly  settled  countries  of  America  for  example) 
has  been  found  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five 
years :  that  rate,  therefore  is  assumed  to  be  (at  the 
least)  its  natural  rate  of  increase,  which  might  go 
on  ad  infinituniy  if  interrupted  by  no  checks.  But 
it  is  evident  thdt  the  increase  of  food,  (land  being  an 
absolute  quantity,-)  could  by  no  methods  be  augmented 
to  such  an  indefinite  extent  It  might  possihty 
double  itself  for  once  in  twenty-five  years,  while  the 
best  lands  remained  uncultivated ;  but  so  &r  from 
following  up  this  ratio  of  increase  in  subsequent 
periods,  it  cannot  even  be  supposed  possible  thiat  its 
produce  could  be  augmented  even  in  the  simple  ratio 
of  its  original  quantity. 

"  The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different  rates 
of  increase  "  (says  Mr.  Malthus,  and  I  beg  the  reader 
to  bear  the  passage  in  mind),  **  when  brought  togetiier, 
will  be  very  striking.  Let  us  call  the  population  of 
this  island  eleven  millions,  and  suppose  the  present 
produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  number. 
In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  population  would 
be  twenty-two  millions,  and  the  food  being  also 
doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be  equal  to 
this  increase.  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  the 
population  would  be  forty-four  millions;  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of 
thirty-three  millions.  In  the  next  period  the  popu* 
lation  would  be  eighty-eight  millions,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  half  that 
number.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century 
the  population  would  be  176  millions,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of  fifty-five 
millions,  leaving  a  population  of  121  millions  totsSiy 
unprovided  for." 
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Extending  ihis  reasoning  to  the  whole  earth,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  population  of  the  world  would 
increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  l.S.4,8.16.32.64. 
128.256.,  and  Subsistence  only  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio,  ;as  l.S.3.4.5;6.7.8;9*  In  two  centuries  the  popu- 
lation would  be  to  the  possible  means  of  subsistence 
as  256  to  9 ;  in  three  centuries,  as  4,096  to  13 ;  and 
as  of  course  there  are  ultimate  limits  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  an  end  must  come  to  any  increase  in 
the  supply  of  food,  while  the  principle  of  population 
still  retains  its  full  force. — Such  is  the  account  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Malthus  of  the  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  natural  power  of  increase 
in  mankind  and  in  their  subsistence  respectively ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  true,  it  affords  a  most  sin- 
gular and  extraordmary  exception  to  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which  is  so  beautifkllj 
prominent  in  every  other  arrangement  of  the  Creator. 

But  as  it  is  evident  that,  in  point  of  fact,  mankind, 
unable  to  exist  without  food,  do  not  incre^^  in  the 
abovementioned  geometrical  ratio,  but  precisely  in 
that  in  which  food  is  produced  for  their  support; 
Mbr.  Malthus,  in  his  second  chapter,  enumerates  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  checks  to  this  exuberant 
power  of  production.  They  consist  of  "  all  those 
customs,  and  all  those  diseases,  which  seem  to  be 
generated  by  a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
and  all  those  causes,  independent  of  this  scarcity^ 
whether  of  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  which  tend 
prematurely  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  human  frame.'* 
These  checks  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads, 
the  preventive  and  the  positive;  the  former  consisting 
of  prudential  abstinence  from  marriage,  which  when 
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4U)c6liipaiiied  by  irr^^ular  intercourse  between  the 
texes^  produces  aggravated  vice  and  misery;  when 
accompanied  by  moral  restraint  produces  compara- 
tive comfort.  The  latteb,  consisting  of  ^very 
cause,  whetlier  arising  from  vice  or  misery,  wldidi 
in  any  degree  tends  to  shorten  the  duration  or  w* 
press  the  productive  power  of  human  life ;  such  aa 
extreme  poverty,  wars,  diseases,  famine,  pestilence^ 
and  the  like.  The  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  popu^ 
lation,  -  therefore,  whether  classed  under  the  positive 
or  preventive  checks,  are  all  resolvable  into  moral 
restraint,  vice,  or  misery.  And  as  the  former  (ex^ 
plained  to  mean  an  abstinence  from  marriage^  unac- 
^mpanied  by  irr^ular  gratification)  is  tbg  only 
mode  of  escaping  the  encounter  of  the  two  latter  in 
some  form  or  other,  it  is  evident  that,  upon  this 
tjbevry,  the  whole  onus  of  counteracting,  consbteiitiy 
with  human  happiness  and  virtue,  the  immense  dis- 
proportion of  the  relative  powers  of  increase  above 
atnmerated,  rests  entirely  upon  this  single  conserva- 
tive principle.  It  follows  of  course,  also,  that  the 
more  it  can  be  made  to  operate,  the  greater  portion 
of  virtue  and  happmess  will  be  found  in  society.  And 
as  it  is  upon  the  lower  ranks  that  the  vice  and  nnsery 
alleged  to  arise  from  a  redundant  population  particu* 
larly  press,  it  evidently  becomes  the  duty  of  govern- 
ments so  to  model  their  political  arrangements,  and 
of  individuals  so  to  regulate  their  charities^  as  to 
Ssnd  encouragehient  to  such  protracted  abstinence 
from  m^arriage,  from  the  moment  that  the  produce 
of  the  land  after  it's  first  period  of  doubling  sinks 
into  the  regular  arithmetical  progress ;  or,  in  plainer 
tstmv,  from  the  moment  that  a  country  emerges  from 
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the  purely  agricultural  state  of  society  into  one  com* 
pounded  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Suchis  the 
theoiy,  and  such  are  its  consequences. 

Granting  the  premises,  it  is  indeed  perfectly 
ebvioias  that  this  conclusion  is  undeniable.  Once 
perauade  a  man  against  all  experience  thai  the  oak 
in  h^  field  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  ad 
infinitum  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  first  fifty 
years,  and  may  in  time  overshadow  his  whole  estate, 
unless  checked  by  the  axe,  and  his  prudent  course  df 
conduct  will  not  long  remain  doubts.  But  con- 
sidering the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  general 
ly  Stan  of  abstinence  at  once  from  marriage  and  from 
seBsuality,  where,  according  to  the  theory,  it  is  most 
requisite,  i.  t.  among  the  lower  orders  of  any  country 
(which  indeed  is  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Malthus) ;  it 
seems  utterly  imposable  to  reconcile  his  practical 
ceodusi^is  either  with  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
^Udn  dictates  of  religion  upon  the  subject  of  mai^ 
liage.  But  it  is  not  by  starting  doubts  and  diffi- 
cultie»  that  the  srystem,  howerer  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Creator, 
can  be  shaken.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  state 
tbe  princifdes  which  £q>pear  to  me  to  lead  to  opposite 
coBdosions,  merely  premising  a  few  observations  on 
tbe  mode  in  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  conducted  his 
argument,  with  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable; 

What  he  professes  to  have  done,  (see  pre&ce,  p.  vii), 
in  addition  to  the  argimients  found  in  the  writings  dl 
otibters,  is,  to  state  the  subject  more  philosophically, 
to  fllttstrate  more  fully,  by  reference  to  bistoxy,  the 
▼m^ons  modes  by  which  the  level  is  preserved 
between  peculation  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  to  draw^  new  practical  inferences  of  a  general 
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nature  for  the  political  conduct  of  states  and  th^ 
private  conduct  of  individuals.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  works  of  others ;  Plato,  Aristotle,  Montes-* 
quieu,  Mr.  Townshend,  and  other  writers,  who  seem 
to  have  believed  in  the  natural  tendency  of  population 
towards  a  too  rapid  increase,  either  state  the  £a€t 
incidentally,  to  illustrate  some  partial  phenomenia  in 
society,  or  draw  their  conclusions  fipom  a  very  con-, 
fined  view  of  it  under  an  imperfect  administration, 
where  slavery,  ignorance,  or  tyranny,  evidently 
checked  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  forcibly 
diverted  the  progress  of  society  from  its  natural, 
course.  Even  the  state  of  society  in  the  boasted 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  cannot  be  exonerated 
from  some  part  of  this  imputation;  and  those  of 
Spain  and  France  were  too  palpably  open  to  it. 
Observations,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  vice  and 
misery  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence, drawn  from  the  view  of  those  countries^ 
seem  only  to  prove  that  they  had  not  yet  adopted 
that  system  of  polity  for  the  government  of  the 
mass  of  their  inhabitants,  which  is  consistent  with, 
the  views  and  ordinations  of  Providence.  With 
respect  to  the  philosophical  statement  of  the  subject 
it  appears  to  be  defective  in  one  of  its  main  branches 
— ^the  statement  of  the  natural  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  increase.  The  historical  references  appear  to. 
have  been  made  (as  Mr.  Malthus  indeed  in  his^jn^efiice 
seems  partly  to  admit)  with  a  mind  predisposed  to 
the  theory  with  which  it  was  impressed,  and  profes- 
3edly  in  search  of  facts  to  corroborate  it :  and  the 
practical  inferences  (as  far  as  they  rest  upon  the 
peculiar  arguments  arising  out  of  the  principle  of 
population),  seem  not  to  be  borne  out  by  the  premises  2 
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tan  in  no  case  be  justifiably  acted  upon ;  aiid  £tte 
'Very  evidently  inapplicaUe  to  the  advanced  stagefs  df 
society  in  a  free  and  Extensive  Christian  country, 
being  calculated  rather  to  <^heck  it's  progress  iii 
wealth  and  happiness  thaii  to  promote  it 

If  any  success  attend  iny  efforts  to  establish  thfe 
principles  laid  do\vn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  chapter,  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the 
pi'eeeding  propositions  will  also  be  made  out  in  the 
course  of  the  ai^nment.  In  the  mean  tiitrie  I  venturfe 
to  suggest,  as  d  further  prepcU^tion  of  the  reader'js 
mind  for  the  fair  discussion  of  them,  that  the  origin 
of  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  mistiikes  and  false 
reasonings,  with  respect  to  the  princi{de  of  population, 
iappears  to  be  the  ai^sumption  of  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  the  human  species,  the  quickest  that  can  be 
proved  possible  in  any  particular  state  df  society,  as 
that  which  is  natural  and  theoretically  possible  in  all; 
and  the  charaicterising  oif  every  cause  which  tends  to 
prevetit  such  quickest  possible  rate,  as  checks  to  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  tendency  of  popidation  to 
increase ;  but  as  checks  evidently  insufficient  to  stem 
•the  progress  of  an  overwhelming  torrent.  This 
seems  as  eligible  a  mode  of  reasoning,  as  if  one  were 
to  assiitne  the  height  of  the  Irish  giant  as  the  natural 
standard  of  the  stature  of  man,  and  to  call  every 
reason  which  may  be  suggested  as  likely  to  prevent 
the  generality  of  men  from  reaching  it,  checks  upon 
their  growth.  iTie  Inatural  and  spontaneous  teh^ 
dehcy  of  the  principle  of  population  in  distinct  states 
of  society  varies  its  rate  with  eveiy  difference  in  theit 
pditical  condition ;  it  is  no  more  the  same  in  the 
inanufiicturing,  as  it  is  in  the  agricultural,  or  in  this 
iw  in  the  pastoral  states  of  society^  than  the  natural 
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growth  of  an  oak  on  a  mountain  top  in  Scotland  is 
the  same  as  it  would  he  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
New  F.orest  But  the  tenn  check  of  course  implies 
the  prevention  of  that  which  would  otherwise  natu- 
rally  take  place;  it  is,  therefore,  very  incorrectljr 
applied  to  denote  a  illative  difference,  invariably 
&^  by  the  prhnajiy  JUunrs  of  nature,  and  the  immu- 
table decrees .  of  Providence.  From  the  deception 
caused  by  the  wrong  use  of  this  term,  we  find  writer^ 
supporting  such  positions  as  the  following :  ^^  civili- 
sation does  not  weaken  the  principle  of  pc^mlation;'' 
(Monthly  Review,  June  1807,  p.  137 :)  again,  <^  as« 
Suming  a  peopled  portion  of  the  earth,  there  is  a 
point  at  which  it's  produce  would  be  a  maximum ; 
there  is  no  point,  however,  at  which  the  people 
upon  it,  however  numerous,  might  not  under  ad- 
vantageous circumstances  go  on  increasing  without 
number.  Besides,  while  the  soil  is  stiU  capable  c£ 
increasing  its  produce,  yet  if  it  be  approachmg 
somewhere  near  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  the  in- 
crease of  its  produce  cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with 
the  natural,  or  rather  the  possible,  increase  of  the 
populaticHi  upon  it.^  {Christian  Observer,  July  1807, 
p.  4;52L) 

These  are,  in  truth,  but  natural  corollaries  from 
Mx.  Malthus's  premises,  i^ho  asserts  of  population, 
^  that  a  thousand  millipus  are  ju$t  as  easily  doubled!  * 
EVEUT  twenty-Jive  years  as  a  thousand,"  and  ^^  pc^iur 
lation,  could  it  be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  oh 
fpith  unexhausted  vigour ;  and  the  iiicrease  of  one 
period  would  Amiush  the  ptmer  of  a  greater  increase 
the  next,  and  this  without  any  limit"  (Malthus, 
v(Af  i  p.  8.)  And  again,  ^^  it  is  not  the  qi^tiiw  in 
Sng^d,  whether  by  cultivating  aU  our  commooi^ 
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tre  could  iwise  considerablj  more  com    than    M 
pretenty  biit  Whether  we  could  raise  sufficient  for  k 
^qpubdOn  of  twenty  millions  in  the  next  twentyu 
£ve  years,    and  forty  millions  in    the    next    iBfty 
years;''*  as  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  people  6£ 
En^and,  one  third  of  whom  are  asserted  by  this 
very  writer  to  live  in  towns,  and  consequently  not 
generally  to  keep  up  their  own  numbers,  f  could  by 
any  possible  means  increase  so  fast  as  to  double  their 
total  amount  in  twenty-five  years ;  which  is  assumed 
as  the  quickest  possible  rate  in  the  agricultural  stat^ 
of  society,  where  the  employment  and  situation  of 
the  people  is  most  &vourable  to  population.     AStet 
these  passages,  however,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  opinions  which  they  have  engendered,  or  that 
another  writer  ^  should  state,  that  ^^  the  greater  part 
of  IJiose  reasoners^  who  are  in  the  habit  of  misua* 
derstanding  and  misrepresenting  Mr.  Malthus,  would 
have  some  chance  of  attaining  clearer  views  on  the 
subject  of  population,  if  they  would  attend  to  the 
very  simple  proposition  from  which  his  doctrines  are 
deduced ;  namely,  that  the  human  race  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  theni  food  can  be  provided  for 
9hem*^     Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  Essay,  does  certainly 
intend  to  convey  that  idea.    I  cannot  but  think,  how- 
ever, that  those  reasoners  who  wish  clearly  to  under- 

*  See  Maldius,  book  iii.  c.  11.  p.  222.  vol.  ii. 

f  See  Malthus,  book  ii.  c.  7*  The  passage  is  as  follows :  <<  to 
fill  up  the  void  occasioned  by  this  mortality  in  towns,  and  to 
answer  all  further  demands  for  population,  it  is  evident  that  u 
constant  supply  of  recruits  from  the  country  is  necessary ;  and 
this  supply  appears,  in  fact,  to  he  always  flowing  in  from  the 
redundant  births  of  the  country."     (Vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

"^  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  102. 
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aptand,  and  fairly  to  represent,  the  principle  of  popular 
tion,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  their 
end,  if,  instead  of  blindly  acquiescing  in  these  as- 
sumed data,  they  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  degree 
in  which  the  principle  of  population  naturally  and 
really  operates  in  the  several  stages  of  society.  They 
wiU  find  this  to  be  very  distinct  firom  its  assumed 
**  possible"  operation,  and  in  most  cases  to  be  very 
fer  from  having  a  necessary  tendency  "  to  push  the 
number  of  people  beyond  the  point  at  which  food  can 
be  acquired  for  them."  This  is  a  broad  and  distinct 
difference  in  principle^  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
first  book  to  make  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
readers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proof  of  the  propositions 
assumed  in  the  following  chapter  wiU  lead  to  a  full 
and  fair  establishment  of  the  truth.  The  object  of 
the  following  books  will  then  be  to*  show  the  conse^ 
quences  which  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  pro^ 
positions  thus  established^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

Fundamental  Propositions  of  this  Treatise. 

"...  • 

JLN  qiposition  lo  the  hypothesis  detailed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  object  of  this  Treatise  is  to 
maintain  the  truth  and  practical  consistency  of  the 
following prindj^esp  viz.: 

Ip  Population  has  a  natural  tendency  to  keep 
within  the  powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  subsistence 
in  every  gradation  through  which  society  passes. 

II.  This  tendency  can  never  be  destroyed,  and 
can  only  be  altered  or  diverted  fixrni  its  natural 
course,  so  as  to  induce  a  mischievous  pressure  of 
population  against  the  actual  supply  of  food,  by 
grossly  impolitic  laws,  or  pernicious  customs,— either 

1.  Accelerating  the  progress  of  population  consi- 
derably beyond  its  natural  rate ;  or, 

2,  Depressing  the  productive  energies  of  the  soil 
considerably  below  its  natural  powers. 

III,  This  tendency  will  neither  be  materiaQy  al- 
tered ncnr  diverted  from  its  natural  course,  so  as  to 
produce  the  evils  mentioned  in  the  last  propiosition, 
in  a  country  whose  government,  laws,  and  customs, 
are  founded  in  the  main  on  principles  of  religion, 
morality,  rational  liberty,  and  security  of  person  and 
property ;  although  these  principles  may  obtain  only 
an  imperfect  inlSuence*     But 

IV.  This  tendency  will  have  its  complete  ope- 
ration, so  as  constantly  to  maintain  the  people  in  com- 
;fi)rt  and  plenty,  in  proportion  as  religion,  morality. 
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rational  liberty,  and  security  of  person  and  property, 
approach  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  influence. 

The  various  modifications,  to  nhich  the  alternate 
increase  of  food  and  population  is  liable,  are  all  com- 
prised within  these  gaieral  prifidples,  whidi  eaodude 
the  necessity  of  "  vice,  imsery,"  or  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  **  moral  restraint  "  as  indudes  involuntary 
mbstinence  fit)m  marriage,  as  checks  indispensably 
arising  out  c^  the  principle  of  population.  Their  con- 
sideration and  consequences,  moreover,  will  lead  the 
attentive  reader  of  the  following  pages  to  a£fth  pro- 
positi^i  of  great  importaxK^e  in  pditioal  economy, 
viz.: 

V.  During  the  alternate  progress  of  popidatioh 
and  subsistence  in  the  earliest  and  most  advanced 
stages  of  society,  a  pre*oitms  increase  of  pecqde  is 
necessary  to  stinuilate  the  community  to  afinrtber 
paroduction  of  food ;  and  consequmily  to  the  healthy 
advancemient  of  a  country  in  the  career  of  strength 
and  prosperity.  It  results  ftoax  this  proposition  ^at 
the  inc^ient  pressure  of  population  against  the  actual 
means  of  subsistence,  or,  more  correctiy  speaking,  the 
excess  of  population  just  beyond  the  plentiful  sup- 
ph)  of  the  people* s.  want^  instead  of  being  the  cause 
of  most  o£  the  miseries  of  human  life,  is  in  fact 
(under  the  modifications  just  stated)  the  cause  of  all 
public  happiness,  industry,  and  prosperity. 

These  five  propositions  contain  an  outline  of  the 
ailment  maintained  in  the  following  Treatise ;  and 
in  them  is  involved  almost  every  question  fundament* 
afiy  important  to«  the  reli^us,  moira^  a|id  political 
Hitaiests  of  mankind.  The  method  by  which  I  pro* 
pose  ta  eslaildteh  their  tmith  is^  ta  take  a  briefs  but 


connected  view  of  society    in   the   several  stages 
through  which  it  has  been  found  to  pass,  from  the 
savage  condition  of  man  tip  to  the  highest  state  of 
civilization  of  which  any  authentic  record  is  to  be 
found ;  and  even  beyond  that  point,  to  the  highest 
which  he  can  be  thought  capable  of  reaching  in  the 
career  of  wealth  and  prosperity.     These  stages  natu* 
rally  separate  themselves  into  four  general  divisions, 
viz.:  1.  The  savage  and  pastoral;  2.  The  agricul- 
tural;  3.  The  conunercial  and  manufacturing;  4. 
The  highly  civilized  and  artificial  states  of  society. 
Into  the  principles  and  practices  of  each  of  these  con- 
ditions of  society,  and  of  the  successive  gradations ' 
which  lead  fi^m  one  to  the  other,  I  have  entered  at 
some  length  in  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the 
particular  stage  then  under  discussion,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  in  detail  the  effects  which  those 
principles  and  practices  naturally  and  spontaneously 
produce  upon  the  progress  of  population.     At  the 
close  of  each  investigation   I   have  attempted    to 
show  that  the  effects  produced  in  every  stage  of 
society  can  be  no  other  than  what  are  enunciated  in 
four  preceding  propositions.     If  this  attempt  has 
been  successAil,  I  am  certainly  authorized  to  conclude 
that  they  are  fundamental  axioms  of  human  society 
universally  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  political 
oeconomist,  and  to  draw  from  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  such  inferences  as  they  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  afford  for  the  regulation  and  instruction  of 
governments  and  individuals.   For  if  the  propositions 
be  found  true  in  every  condition  in  which  human 
society  can  subsist,  they  must  doubtless  be  of  univer- 
sal operation ;  and  being  so,  it  is  impossible,  qonsi- 
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dering  their  obvious  importance,  moral  and  political, 
not  to  admit  that  they  must  lead  to  practical  conse- 
quences deeply  involving  th^  b^t  interests  of  mai^f* 
kind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  fiatural  Tendency  of  Population  in  the 

early  Stages  of  Society. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  detailed  investigatioii  of 
the  state  of  society  among  the  barbarous,  the  hunt- 
ing, or  the  pastoral  tribes  of  mankind,  who  roam  over 
millions  of  fertile  but  neglected  acres,  and  whose 
idleness  or  ignorance  condemns  them  to  a  scanty 
subsistence  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth, 
the  following  brief  summary  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
introduced. 

Throughout  the  earth,  and  in  every  separate  division 
of  it,  there  must  have  existed,  before  man  could  have 
multiplied  so  fast  as  to  have  occupied  the  land,  a 
certain  portion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  what 
is  called  a  state  of  nature ;  offering  itself  to  the  first 
settlers  without  any  labour  or  precaution  of  theirs, 
but  simply  that  of  seizing  and  devouring.  This  may 
be  called  the  savage  state ;  and  as  man  in  that  state 
has  few  artifical  wants,  and  therefore  no  temptation 
to  labour  except  for  food  and,  perhaps,  a  scanty  por« 
tion  of  raiment,  he  would  go  on  multipljring  his 
speeies  without  regard  to  the  existing  quantity  of 
food,  till  the  continued  increase  of  the  former  came 
to  press  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  latter. 
The  natural  consequence  would  then  be  a  degree  of 
'  uneasiness  among  the  inhabitants  from  a  scanty  sup-> 
ply  of  food;  and  two  consequences  must  inevitably 
ensue :  either  contentions  among  the  peojde  for  the 
fioodf  in  which  the  strongest  would  enjoy  plenty  and 
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the  weaker  starve ;  or  an  agreement  among  them  to 
enlarge  the  means  of  their  subsistence  by  domesticating 
some  of  the  wild  animals,  theireby  emerging  from  the 
savage  state,  and  making  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  It  is  impossible  for  a  isockty 
to  exist  for  many  generations  without  making  this 
transition,  unless  repressed  by  their  own  vices,  or  the 
lidfish  and  cruel  interference  of  others ;  for  naturaUjf 
the  pressure  introduced  by  the  increase  of  mankindy 
thoi^h  it  might  at  first  produce  contests  for  the 
existing  supply  of  food,  yet,  considering  the  incon* 
veniences  attending  them,  would  soon  produce 
another  arrang^atient,  unless  it  were  artifidaUy  pre* 
vented.  Some  of  the  mx>st  acute  among  the  savages^ 
observing  the  docile  nature  of  many  animals,  and 
tiiat  their  docility  is  perhaps  pn^Kjrtidned  to  their 
domestic  utility  when  tamed,  would  set  about  the 
task  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  in  which,  without 
fioifaer  diminishing  the  relative  proportion  of  thar 
numbers  tb  mankind,  they  might  afford  a  continuai 
SEj^ly  to  their  wants.  Milk,  and  its  various  caan^ 
fauKDtkms,  the  changes  of  aliment  to  which  it  is  con^ 
tiert3)te,  and  the  slaughter  only  of  the  superflcR)U$: 
JDereaise  rf  the  herds  and  flocks,  with  occasional 
asi^tance  derived  from  the  wild  animals  stilt 
from  extermination,  would  be  the  regimes  of 
secorai  stage  of  society  hi  all  widely-extended  tracts 
of  country ;  and  it  may  be  called  the  pastord  state 
of  dodety*  Upon  this  system  it  is  evident  that  ^ 
linieh  harger  number  of  persons  can  be  supported  on 
the  same  extent  of  territory ;  the  animals  becoxne 
more  numei^oiKi  and  healthy  by  being  reduced  under 
tbet  management  of  those  who  a^pportion.  tcx  eacb 
levd  atnd  flock  its  requisite  extent  of  pastuM^  micl 
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prevent   the  waste  and  accidents   to   which  theit 
erratic  staite  is  liable.    The  soil  itself  becomes  capable 
of  suf^Knting  a  larger  number;   the  less  wasteful 
method  of  supplying  man  with  food  by  the  extrac* 
tion  of  other  nutriment  from  animals  than  mere  flesh» 
creates  a  smaller  demand  upon  the  increased  stock ; 
and  the  progressive  power  of  the  country  is  improved 
in  the  double  ratio  of  augmented  £3rce  and  removed 
obstruction.    But  as  in  land  in  a^state  o£  nature  the 
capability  of  supporting  herds  and  flocks  is  absolute^ 
and  determinable  in  no  very  long  period  of  time,  and 
as  peq^  increase  at  least  as  fast  in  a  pastoral  as  in. 
a  savage  state,  the  pressure  of  population  will  soon 
come  to  operate  upon  this  increased  supply ;  and  the 
smne  necessity  for  contention,  or  rather  perhaps  for 
fiEortber  production,  will  occur.  Observation  quickened 
by  necessity  will  have  pointed  out  to  some  of  the 
sbephards  the  v^etables  most  suited  to  their  l:aste 
or  dimate;  and  the  step  from  that  observation  te 
the  cultivation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  with 
rude  instruments  of  agriculture,  such  as,  first,  at  stake 
from  a  tree,  next,  one  sharpened  at  the  end  with  a 
flint,  &c.  is  but  a  trifling  advance  in  human  intellect. 
But  the  increase  it  gives  to  the  supply  of  food  by 
introducii^  an  enlarged  su{^ly  of  vegetable  without 
materially  reducing  animal  sustenance,  greatly  eur 
larges  the  power  of  the  earth  to  support  mankind ; 
and  a  third  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  ensues, 
Ukat  of  the  early  and  rude  agricultural  state — a 
change  acoon^anied  with  this  very  important  dr- 
cmnstance,  that  as  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the 
society  tiiat  every  man  should  be  secure  of  ihe  soik 
he  cultivates,  and  that  the  whole  society  should  en- 
Mre  the  whole  collected  produce  by  their  protection. 
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it  necessarily  becomes  fixed  to  one  spot ;  settled  habi- 
tations are  created,  social  ties  formed,  industry  and 
other  virtues  excited,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  all 
those  improvements  in  society  which  lead  to  more 
complete  cultivation,  to  the  division  of  labour,  and 
to  the  development  of  those  useM  energies  which 
lead  to  a  fiarther  progress  in  civilization.  Now  it  is 
very  evident  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  smes 
of  revolutions,  population  is  kept  very  far  within  the 
powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  subsistence ;  and  that; 
if  in  fact  it  presses  against  the  actual  suj^y  of  food, 
so  as  to  bring  a  temporary  inconvenience  upon  indi- 
viduals, that  effect  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
laziness  or  ignorance  of  those  individuals*  It  is  no 
less  evident,  that  this  pressure  is  necessary  to  stimu- 
late them  to  such  exertion  as  would  carry  on  the 
society  to  its  next  stage,  and  that  any  provision  by 
which  the  pressure  could  be  otherwise  removed 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  scheme  for  passing 
an  eternal  sentence  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
against  the  unfortunate  people,  and  for  directly 
counteractuig  the  ordmations  of  Providence  for  the 
replenishment  and  happiness  of  the  worid.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  in  these  conditions  of  society  ^  popu^ 
lation  has  a  tendency  to  increase  fibster  than  food 
can  be  provided  for  its  support "  is  evidently  untrue, 
because  the  land  is  accessible  and  ready  to  make  a 
tenfold  return.  It  would  be  a  much  more  tenable 
proposition  to  hold,  that  the  wants  of  the  people 
press  against  their  own  ignorance  and  apathy,  and. 
call  aloud  upon  them  in  the  name  of  Providence  to 
remove  the  pressure.  To  ascribe  the  miseries  of 
human  life  in  these  stages  of  society  to  the  pressure 
of  population  would  therefore  be  about  as  fair  as  tn 
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r  tecribe  the  sufferings  of  a  criminal  who  forfeits  hig 
liberty  or  life  ta  the  offended  laws  of  his  country,  to 
the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  not  to  the  crimes  he 
has  committed.  To  assert  that  the  assumed  tendency 
4)f  population  to  exuberance  can  only  be  repressed  by 
vice,  misery,  or  such  a  modification  of  moral  restraint 
as  includes  an  involuntary  abstinence  from  marriage, 
is  no  less  untrue  \  because  the  most  ordinary  exertion 
of  industry  on  the  soil  would  give  to  every  man  in 
want  more  than,  enough  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family ;  and  this  exertion,  when  it  becomes 
general,  will  carry  on  the  community  to  the  next 
step  in  the  progress  of  society*  Therefore  although 
under  the  amended  system  marriages  would  be  mul- 
tiplied, industry  would  also  be  awakened ;  although 
population  would  increase,  the  produce  of  the  sdl 
would  much  mbre  increase ;  and  a  fair  attention  to 
the  new  duties  introduced  by  new  habits  and  pur<^ 
Buits  would  always  maintain  the  community  in  a 
state  of  comfort  and  plentyi 

Such,  without  any  great  stretch  of  presumption^ 
may  be  predicated  with  some  certainty  to  have  been 
the  intentions  of  Providence  with  respect  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  society.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  a 
people  passing  through  them  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  any  tolerable  degree  of  comfort  and  happi^ 
ness,  except  in  the  road  which  has  been  marked  out 
as  leading  to  their  further  progress.  For  if  we  con-^ 
suit  the  accounts  rendered  by  different  authors  who 
have  .been  eye-witnesses  of  men's  actions  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  when  no  attempts  were  making  to 
lead  them  into  the  paths  of  civilization,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  shall  too  frequently  find  them  of  a  na^ 
ture  grossly  vicious,  and  calculated  even  to  repress 
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the  papulation  widim  the  limits  of  that  sahittty 
pressure^  against  the  actual  means  of  subsisteoee 
which  is  necessary  to  the  further  development  of 
their  resources,  and  not  only  to  keep  it  within  those 
Emits,  but  even  to  produce  a  gradual  diminution  in 
the  scanty  numbers  of  the  people.  Let  us  take  m 
one  examine  the  case  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;— -aa 
instance  the  more  in  point,  as  it  has  been  rdied  upon 
by  the  advocates  of  the  modem  opinions  respecting 
the  principle  of  population  as  one  of  the  strong  holds 
of  their  ai^gument. 

It  a{^ears  that  in  the  island  of  Otaheite  no  regu- 
lar cultivation  ha3  ever  existed ;  the  people  have  al« 
ways  been  supported  under  the  shade  of  their  own 
finrests  by  the  almost  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature. 
Upon  the  first  pressure  of  population  against  the  ex- 
isting  supply  of  suCh  food,  the  natives,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  agricultural  exertion,  preferred 
their  original  state  of  barbarism,  and  this  against 
the  repeated  efforts  of  benevolence  to  induce  theni 
to  adopt  a  better  system.  They  removed  the  pres- 
sure of  their  population,  necessarily  arising  out  of  sudi 
conduct,  by  the  murder  of  their  new-bom  in&nt^ 
which  became  so  regular  a  practice  that  nurses  rer 
commended  themselves  by  their  skill  in  the  diabcdical  * 
operation.  But  mark  the  effects  of  vice,  and  of  th^. 
interference  of  human  depravity  with  the  order  of  nar 
ture,  and  the  designs  of  Providence !  The  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  in  the  year  1774,  though  per* 
haps  much  over  stated  at  '200,000,^  was  certainly 

*  See  Cook^s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  By  tracing  tibeir 
history  through  the  successive  Voyages  which  hive  been  pub- 
lished, a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  ftdly 
ttitablisbed* 
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f€sy  great,  tor  whom  nature  had  provided  sustenance 
with  scarcely  any  exertion  of  their  own  to  procure  it, 
gradually  dwindled  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  fae^ 
gimung  of  this  cratury  it  did  not  anKwnt  to  moro 
than  5000 ;  *  and  this  in  a  climate  delightiiil  and 
healthy  in  a  very  superior  degree.  No  doubt,  in 
riiort,  seems  to  remain,  that  the  whole  of  the  original 
race  of  natives  will  soon  be  extinct  To  complete 
the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  in 
the  Friaid^  and  Saiidwich  Islands,  where  nature  has 
done  less  for  the  inhabitants  in  healthiness  of  climate^ 
and  fertility  of  soil,  the  absence  of  this  vice,  and  the 
adoption  of  trade  and  cultivation,  have  kejrt;  them  in 
a  gradual  progress  of  improvement.  The  superionty 
of  the  latter  too  (who  have  derived  commercial  kl« 
vantages  and  dviliz^ed  intercourse  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  the  conveni- 
ence  they  afford  to  the  piratical  and  smuggling  naviiir 
gators  of  those  seas)  proves  that  the  progress  made 
by  the  two  has  been  exactly  in  proportion  to  their 
industry  and  exertion.  Nor  has  any  inconvenience 
been  found  to  arise  in  these  two  last-mentioned  groups 
of  islands  from  a  redundant  population ;  nor  have  any 
extraordinary  checks  occurred  to  prevent  it  Yet 
upon  them  and  Otaheite  Mr.  Malthus  seems  very 
much  to  rely  &r  the  exemplification  of  his  theory* 
*/  Where,**  says  he,  "could  they  be  disposed  of  in  a 
single  century,  when  they  would  amount  to  above 
three  miffions,  supposing  theu«  numbers  to  double 
every  twenty-five  years?"  .  And  in  a  note  be  pro» 
fesses  to  think,  that  they  might  perhaps  increase  in  a 
mtio  still  filter.     But  *'proh  hominumjideml''  the 

*  Tiirndbttll's  Voyage,  vol.  iii;  p.  76> 
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island  which  has  endeavoured  to  check  its  natural 
increase  (for  here  the  term  check  is  applied  correctly 
enough)  insteisid  of  providing  for  it,  has  dwindled  in 
80  years  from  a  numerous  population  to  5000  souk ; 
while  those  who  have  permitted  theirs  to  tak^  itft  tk^ 
tural  course,  and  have  exercised  their  induistry  in  the 
best  method  afforded  by  their  circumstances  and  A^ 
tuation,  have  not  only  gradually  increased  in  num- 
bers, but  in  prosperity  and  happiness^  Nor  have  they 
been  afflicted  with  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  vic6 
or  misery.  Diseases  are  upon  the  whole  less  frequent 
among  them  than  in  more  civilized  states ;  and  though 
havoc  has  certainly  been  made  by  war  among  thei^ 
chiefs,  yet  their  insular  situation  and  Umited  means  of 
transporting  an  army  must  have  prevented  that  havoc 
from  extending  widely  among  the  lower  orders. 

With  respect  to  the  island  of  Otaheite,  there  ii 
Eoittethmg  in  the  mode  of  checking  population  by  in- 
fanticide,  which  rouses  a  feeling  of  horror  in  the 
mind,  and  deprives  it  of  patience  to  calculate  in  detail 
the  political  consequence  of  such  a  chech  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  so  summary  a  method  will  certainly 
keep  down  the  population :  but  its  general  result  we 
have  seen ;  and  the  foregoing  statement  gives  every 
ceason  to  conclude  that  effects  of  the  same  nature 
would  arise  from  every  other  method  taken  to  inter-^ 
fere  with  the  laws  of  Providence  for  the  due  reple^ 
nishment  of  the  world.  They  all  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  a  people  to  that  point  where  the  smallest  ex-s 
ertion  l)ecome9  irksome ;  the  quantity  of  food,  tixere^ 
fore,  even  where  nature  has  performed  nine-tenths  of 
the  task  of  producing  it,  will  gradually  decline,  where 
any  means,  however  horrid,  can  be  found  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  triflmg  labour  necessary  to  procure  iU 
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Thus  it  IS  at  Otaheite,  where  5000  barbaxians  still 
{prefer  the  destruction  of  their  offspring  to  the  mode- 
rate exertion  necessary  to  proyide  them  with  food, 
in  an  ii^nd  which  previously  supported  more  than 
twenty  times  that  number,  without  rexing  the  earth 
with  their  instruments  of  tillage. 

An  inyestigation  into  the  condition  of  the  hunting 
tribes  on  the  northern  continent  of  America  wiU  give 
results  not  essentially  different. 

A  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  some  of 
these  tribes  is  to  be  found  in  Heame's  Journey  to  the 
Cc^fiper-mine  River,  4to,  1795.  He  appears  to  have 
heea  nearly  the  first  European  who  visited  them,  and 
had  th^^ore  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  their 
moral  and  poMtical  condition  in  all  its  native  de* 
tarmity.  The  veracity  of  his  account  is,  I  believe, 
liBiversaBy  admitted.  That  of  the  main  fact  whidi 
he  recorded,  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  discoverer, 
is  frily  estaUished  by  the  subsequent  travels  of 
Mackenzie,  viz.  the  existence  of  a  Kne  of  sea-coast 
to  the  north  of  North  America,  about  the  latitude  of 
78f.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence,  either  internal  or 
derived  from  subsequent  experience,  that  throws 
reasonable  doubt  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  picture 
which  he  {O'esents  of  savage  manners.  His  journeys 
were  performed  on  foot,  in  the  years  1769^0-71-72, 
hy  a  route  leading  from  the  western  point  of  Hud< 
aan's  Bay  towards  the  north-west.  A  more  striking 
proof  of  the  general  condition  of  the  countries  he  tra- 
versed can  scarcely  be  given  than  by  recording  the 
iaet,  that  in  a  journey  of  some  months  he  was  pre- 
duiled  fiitmi  any  possibility  of  a  change  of  appard, 
even*  of  linen,  1^  the  necessity  under  which  he  anfd 
hb^ompenions  lay  of  reserving  aB  their  strength  (br 
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the  conveyance  of  necessary  food.  In  p.  33.  he  writes, 
**  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  fiEUsted 
many  times  two  whole  days  and  nights ;  twice  up- 
wards of  three  days,  and  once  while  at  Shee-tan-nee 
near  seven  days,  during  which  we  tasted  not  a  mouth- 
ful of  any  thing  except  a  few  cranberries,  water, 
scraps  of  old  leather,  and  burnt  bones.  On  those 
pressing  occasions  I  have  frequently  seen  the  Indians 
examine  their  wardrobe,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
skin  clothing,  and  consider  what  part  could  best  be 
spared ;  sometimes  a  piece  of  an  old  half-rotten  deer- 
skin, and  at  others  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  were  sacrifik^ 
to  alleviate  extreme  hunger.  The  relation  of  such 
uncommon  hardships  may,  perhaps,  gain  little  credit 
in  Europe ;  while  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
History  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  distress  which  the  natives  of  the 
country  about  it  frequently  endure,  may  consider  them 
as  no  more  than  the  common  occurrences  of  an  In- 
dian life,  in  which  they  are  frequently  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  one  another.''  (This,  be  it  ob- 
jserved,  in  a  country  whose  population  is  very  thinly 
scattered  in  proportion  to  its  productive  powers.) 

An  Indian  chief  attributed  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Heame's  first  journey  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  taking  any  women  with  them.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  when  all  the  men  are  heavy  laden,  they  can  neither 
himt,  nor  travel  to  any  considerable  distance :  and  in 
case  they  meet  with  success  in  hunting  who  is  to 
carry  the  produce?  Women,  added  he,  are  made 
for  labour :  one  of  them  can  carry  or  haul  as  much 
as  two  men  can  do.  They  also  pitch  our  tents, 
make  and  mend  our  clothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night : 
in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  travelling  without 
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their  assistance.     Though  they  do  every  thing*,  they 
are  maintained  at  trifling  expense,  for  as  they  always 
cooky  the  very  licking  of  their  fingers,  in  scarce  times, 
is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence."    (P.  56.)     "  Not- 
withstanding the  northern  Indians  are  at  times  so 
voracious,  they  bear  hunger  with  an  incredible  degree 
of  fortitude.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  them  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days  fasting,  as  merry  and  jocose 
on  the  subject,  as  if  they  had  voluntarily  imposed  it 
on  themselves ;  they  would  ask  each  other  "  if  they 
had  now  any  inclination  for  an  intrigue  with  a  strange 
woman."   (P.  70.)    "  Finding  great  plenty  of  deer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  little  encampment,  it  was 
agreed  by  all  parties  to  remain  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  dry  and  pound  some  meat  to  make  it  lighter  for 
carriage."  (P.  78.)    "  A  woman  and  her  two  children 
joined  us  next  morning,  They  were  the  first  strangers 
we  had  met  since  we  left  the  fort,  though  we  had 
travelled  several  hundred  miles''   (P.  74.)    **  One  of 
their  dishes  is  made  of  the  raw  liver  of  a  deer  cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  up  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  the  same  animal,  and  the  further  diges- 
tion has  proceeded,  the  better  it  is  suited  to  their 
taste.     They  will  eat  venison,  seals,  and  sea-horse 
pawB,  though  they  have  been  a  whole  year  sewed  in 
skin  bags.     Nay,  I  have  even  seen  them  eat  whole 
hands  fidl  of  maggots  produced  in  meat  by  fly-blows, 
and  it  is  their  constant  custom  when  their  noses  bleed 
by  any  accident  to  lick  the  blood  into  their  mouths 
and  swallow  it.     To  such  distresses  are  they  fre- 
quently driven  by  hunger,   th^t  we  are  no  longer 
surprised  at  finding  they  can  relish  any  thing,  but 
rather  admire  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  Providence 
in  finrming  the  palates  and  powers  of  all  creatuJres  in 
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§  qianper  most  a^^ted  ^  %hfi  {pod,  cUniate^  and  ^« 
c\ii^9taqce8  of  H^  sitiw^n.''  (P.  16Q-61.)  *^  Seroi 
r^  cf  the  Indifuvi  lumg  Y^TJ  ill  the  coiyuiers,  who 
BX^  always  the  dpctois,  aa4  preteiid  to  perform  jpeat 
(W^4  t^iegan  tP  try  t^ii"  slqll  for  their  reeanrj. 
Th^j  use  no  x^e^^dne.  S^clpqg  the  part  a£fected» 
^ftwing  M  singiw  tQ  it/ haughing,  spitting,  and 
\itt^ring  a  heajp  pf  ^imt^QigiMe  jargon,  oompose  the 
^hple  process  Q^  the  ^ure.  *^  fii^ides  the  abov^  tihiey 
](^§i^  recourse  in  th^  i^^es|^  of  a  friend  to  a  very  ex- 
^9:Qr^$^  piece  Ojf  (HV)e]Fstitioii,  pretending  to  swai* 
Ifiyf  ^^h^ts^  ice  cbisi^  l)foad  bayonets,  kwes, 
^4  tlie  ^i^  out  of  a  i^yi^rstiitious  nation  that  undor- 
t^alwg  sucti  desperate  {?ato  wiU  have  name  influeaoe 
ifX  ai^x^asiag  death,  ajDd  prppui^  a  letfate  fior  their 
l^tient*"  (P.  190^91.)  Qtl^sqperstitionsarefltetailQd 
qf  %  nature  to^  in4^tica^  foi^  redtal  m  tfatt  plice. 
]^  o];)ject  ai/sQ  is  ta  #rect  th^  reader's:  attention  pim* 
eipally  to  thim  drcunjus^ces  w^  tlie  habits  of  these 
fiia^age  trihes  which  i^^  more  immediately  oonnected 
ipth  th^  l^ardships  endured  i^m  a  scanty  a^igpty  a£ 
toQ^  aod  with  the  g#is(8s^  ^  which  the  scantaoen  ci 
thatflf^ly  may  he  fttrihutcd.  I  uriah  to jenafafe  hioa 
ijo  form  a  foir  jui^;ipaent  wh^her  the  pressmure  of  po^ 
pidation  against  fo^d  i^  theae  v^oim  be  a  ^isfpemm- 
t^9n  of  ][^yi4^Qe  firom  which,  they  can  onlj  «cfl|ia 
by  9  decrease  in  the  ^umbea^  of  tibe  people;  ora  sakH 
tai^r  consequence  of  vice  from  whicb  a  HtUe  iadtisliji^ 
wQjold  relieve  thJenu  .^  We  came  to  a  tept  ^ 
nprthen^k  Indians^  from  whpm  Matonabee,  an  indiMi 
chief,  jpurchased  apo^ei;  wifo;  ap  that  he  hadh  noni 
no  less  than  seve%  most  of  wlbpm  wpiddfor  slae  kavtt 
tnad^  good  gr^adi^^  He  prided  kinmlf  nach 
ttjipi^  t^<Sl  1»^<$(  «r4  fi^^ 


frequently  My  fbw  womcfn  couM  cianly  or  hutil  HfeitfM 
loads ;  and  thougti  they  had  In  ffsMrBl  i.  \eif  mti^ 
coline  tf|qlearaiice^  yet  he  {tti^rtcid  thetti  td  thfKs^  tf 
a  iDftt«  delicate  ftirm  aiid  itiodetaM  statute.  Iti  it 
cmAtij  like  thins  ^hete  a  partner  in  ^eesislive  htlit! 
labour  is  the  diief  inotitre  for  the  nmmi  there  se^mi 
to  be  great  j^jMiety  in  sni:h  ^  dhoice.'*  **Ti^  ^vH 
ore  all  kept  at  the  gi*€atedt  distance,  afid  the  rahft 
they  hold  in  the  e|ximon  of  the  meti  cMticM  be  bett^ 
explamed,  thm  by  obserriiig  the  niethed  df  freiktiii^ 
or  serving  them  at  itleris.  Wheti  th^  ttNMii  VA  ihi^ 
large  beasts  tlie  women  are  sent  tcf  bring  it  (b  H^ 
tent:  wheh  It  is  blt)ttght  there,  erc^  ofMratlon  ft 
undergoes^  such  as  splittings  dryings  tniritig,'  (at.  ii 
perfohned  by  the  women.  When  my  thing  is  to  J!»6 
prepared  fbt  easing,  the  women  cooft:  k ;  and  when  \i 
IS  done,  the  wives  and  danghters  df  the  gtetiiesK  cit^ 
tains  in  the  eoimtry  are  never  served  tiH  aU  the  mfQ^^ 
even  those  who  ate  in  the  capacity  of  serirants,  hrive 
eaten  what  they  think  proper ;  dnd  in  tifertes  of  scaffctty 
it  is  frequently  their  lot  to  be  left  .  withcrrit  ^  singli? 
mor^l.  It  is,  however,  natural  to  tMnk  fliey  hA^ 
themselves  in  secret;  but  tMs  mnst  be  done  iriffi 
great  prudence,  as  in  such  timies  it  frequently  sbbjeet^ 
them  to  a  very  severe  beating."   (P.  90-1.)    TMi 
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chief,  MatonabeCj  hsiiged  Mmsetf  about  thirteen  year* 
after  tfcs  period,  an  acddent  that  was  attended  W5& 
the  most  melancholy  consequences ;  no  less  than  sfjf 
of  his  wives  and  f&ttt  of  his  chiKWii  S*Wng  been 
starved  to  death  the  fbllowing  wintet  fbr  want  6f  iji 
suppetfli^ 

**  One  of  the  Indians'  Wives,  who  ftwf  inm^  thhtf 
flast  had  been  in  a  consumption,  b^ea^  id  #esi  fik 
f6  be  ineaipablt  ^  fiav^eBiAg,  ibflnkmg  thdif  (^^ttf  <h^ 
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most  depLoraUe  state  to  which  a  human  being  con  be 
brought.  No  expedients  were  taken  for  her  recovery ; 
so  that  without  much  ceremony  she  was  left  unasr 
sisted  to  perish  above  ground.  This  is  the  common, 
and  indeed  the  constant,  practice  of  the  Indians .  When 
li  grown  person  is  so  ill,  especially  in  the  summer 
(when  they  cannot  be  hauled),  as  not-  to  be  able  to 
walk,  and  too  heavy  to  be  carried^  they  say  it  is  better 
to  leave  one  who  is  past  recovery,  than  for  the  whole 
family  to  sit  down  with  them  and  starve  to  death ; 
wdl  knowing  that  they  cannot  be  of  any  service  to 
the  afflicted.  On  these  occasions,  therefore,  the 
Mends  and  relations  of  the  sick  generally  leave  them 
some  victuals  and  water,  and  perhaps  a  little  firings 
When  those  articles  are  provided,  the  persons  to  be 
left  are  acquainted  with  the  road  which  the  others 
intend  to  go,  and  then,  after  covering  them  up  with 
deer-skins,  &c.  they  take  their  leave  and  w£^k  away 
crjdng.  Sometimes  persons  thus  left  recover,  and 
come  up  with  their  friends,  or  wander  about  till  they 
meet  with  other  Indians  whom  they  accompany.  The 
poor  woman  above-mentioned  came  up  with  us  three 
several  times,  after  having  been  left  in  the  manne]:< 
described.  At  length,  poor  creature!  she  dropped 
behind,  and  no  one  attempted  to  go  back  in  search, 
of  her.  A  custom  apparently  so  unnatural  is  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  among  any  other  of  the  humaii 
race."    (P.  202-3.) 

"  Old  age  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall 
1^  northern  Indian ;  for  when  he  is  p^st  labour  he  is 
neglected  and  treated  with  great  disrespect  even  hy^. 
his  owp  childreo.  They  not  only  serve,  him  last  at 
meals,  but  generally  give  him  the  coarsest  and  worst 
of  the  victuals ;  and  such  of  the  skins^  as  they  do  jjot   ' 
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choose  to  wear,  are  made  up  into  clothes  in  the  clum- 
siest manner  for  their  aged  parents ;  whoj  as  they  had 
treated  their  fethers  and  mothers  with  the  same  ne- 
glect, submit  patiently  to  their  lot,  knowing  it  to  be 
the  common  misfortune  attendant  on  old  age.  So 
that  they  wait  patiently  for  the  melancholy  hour, 
when  being  no  longer  capable  of  walking  they  are  to 
be  left  alone  to  starve  and  perish  for  want.  One  half 
at  least  of  the  aged  persons  of  both  sexes  absolutely 
die  in  this  miserable  condition."  (P.  845.)  **  We 
saw  the  tracts  of  some  strangers.  My  companions^ 
the  Indians,  were  at  the  trouble  of  searching  for 
them,  and  finding  them  to  be  poor  inoffensive  people, 
plundered  them  not  only  of  the  few  furs  which  they 
had,  but  took  also  one  of  then'  young  women  from 
them/'    (P.  273.) 

I  think  that  every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable,  except  deliberate  murder,  has  now  been  re- 
corded of  these  poor  half-starved  savages.  In  ex- 
hibiting to  view  this  yet  remaining  feature  of  the 
depravity  of  their  nature,  I  must  recite  a  story,  the 
atrocity  and  cruelty  of  which  can  only  be  equalled  by 
the  gross  superstition  of  the  perpetrators.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  been  induced  to  record  it  in  these  pages, 
with  the  feeble  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  Benevolent  Societies  of  Europe  to  so  wide  a 
field  for  their  philanthropic  exertions.  It  seems  that 
in  a  glen  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper-mine  River  lay 
a  small  encampment  of  harmless  and  peaceable  Eski- 
maux,  whom  Mr.  Heame's  companions,  notwith- 
standing his  remonstrances,  resolved  to  murder  and  • 
to  plunder.  Having  crept  unperceived  into  ambush  • 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  their  tents,  the'following 
scene  took  place.    The  small  number  of  tUeir  in- 
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tended  vkfims  rendered  all  idea  of  serious  resistaiiM 
impossiUe.  ^ 

**  While  we  lay  in  ambush  the  Indians  perfomied 
the  last,  ceremonies  which  were  thought  necessarjr. 
These  chiefly  consisted  in  painting  their  fecet^  some 
aU  black,  some  all  red,  and  others  with  a  mixture  df 
the  two :  and  to  prevent  their  hair  from  blowing  into 
their  eyes,  it  was  either  tied  before  and  behind,  or  on 
both  sides,  or  else  cut  short  all  round*  The  next 
thing  was  to  make  themselves  as  tight  as  possible  for 
running,  which  they  did  by  pulling  off  their  stockings 
and  either  cutting  off  the  sleeves  of  their  jackets,  or 
roHing  them  up  close  to  their  arm-pits ;  and  though 
the  muskitoes  at  that  time  were  numerous,  yet  some 
of  the  Indians  actually  pulled  off  their  jackets  and 
entered  the  Usts  quite  naked,  except  their  breedi- 
doths  and  shoes.  By  the  time  they  had  made  thetn- 
selves  completely  fr^htfid  it  was  near  one  in  the 
morning;  (in  the  summer  solstice  and  within  the  arctic 
circle,  therefore  it  was  not  dark ;)  when  finding  all 
the  Eskimaux  quiet  in  their  tents,  they  rushed  fertih 
from  their  ambuscade  and  feU  upon  the  poor  uimnk 
pecting  creatures^  unperceived  till  dose  at  the  very 
eaves  of  their  tents ;  when  they  soon  b^fan  the  bkM)dy 
massacre,  while  I  stood  neuter  in  the  rear.  The 
scene  was  shocking  beyond  description^  The  poor 
unhappy  victims  werie  surprised  in  the  midst  of  thtSr 
sleep,  and  had  neither  time  nor  power  to  make  any 
resiistanee.  Mai,  womei^  and  chiUrai,  in  all  wp- 
wards  of  twenty,  ran  out  of  the  tents  staric  naked^ 
and  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape ;  but  the  In* 
diaas  having  |x)siM8kni  of  ali  tjie  land  side,  to  n<t 
plaee  could  they  fly  t&c  sAidtcar.  One  akcrhative  bnlir 
remained^  ttet  of  jomping  into  the  river;  but  as  noise 
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attempted  it,  they  all  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Indian  bar« 

barity.     The  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  poor  expiring 

wietcfaes  were  truly  dreadful:  and  my  horror  was 

much  increased  at  seeing  a  young  girl,  seemingly 

about  eighteen  years  of  age,  killed  so  near  me,  that 

when  the  first  spear  was  stuck  into  her  side  she  fell 

down  at  my  feet  and  twisted  round  my  legs,  so  that 

it  was  with  diiQScttlty  I  could  disengage  myself  from 

her  dying  grasps*    As  two  Indian  men  pursuied  this 

unfortunate  ricdm,  I  solicited  very  hard  for  her  life ; 

but  the  murderers  made  no  reply  till  they  had  stuck 

both  their  npetufi  through  her  body  and  transfixed  hef 

to  the  ground.     They  then  looked  me  sternly  in  the 

face,  and  b^an  to  ridicule  me  by  asking  if  I  wanted 

an  Eskimaux  wife,  and  paid  not  the  smallest  regard 

to  the  shrieks  and  agony  oi  the  poor  wretch  who  was 

twining  round  their  spears  like  an  eel !     Indeed  after 

receiving  much  abusive  language  from  them  on  this 

occasion,  I  desired  they  would  dispatch  their  victim 

out  of  her  misery.     On  this  request  being  made,  one 

of  the  Indians  hastily  drew  his  spear  from  the  {daCe 

where  it  was  first  lodged^  and  pierced  it  through  her 

breast  near  the  heart.     The  love  of  life,  however, 

even  in  this  miserable  state  was  so  predominant,  that, 

tibodg^  this  might  most  justly  be  called  a  mendftd 

act  to  the  poor  creature,  it  seemed  unWefeOTie ;  fyt 

HsMigh  much  exhaiusted  by  pain  and  kss  c^  Uood, 

iriie  made  several  efforts  to  ward  off  the  friendly 

hkMT.    My  situation^  and  the  terror  of  my  mind  at 

bchoUIng^  this  butchefyi  cannot  easily  be  concdved, 

modk  Vm  desmbed :  even  at  tMd  b6u!r  I  cannot  tt^ 

fleet  oil  the  transactions^  of  thst  boitfd  day  witfamt 

d^d^feig  tears.    The  iMi^  iMnner  m  whfeh  the^ 

saMges  mwdf  ttit!  Jbecttes  they  had  tfttts  hdieAted  df 
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life,  was  so  shocking  that  it  would  be  indecent  to  de« 
scribe  it  :"&c.    (P.  162,  &c.) 

<^  Among  the  various  superstitious  customs  of  these 
people  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  after  my  com* 
panions  had  killed  the  Eskimaux  at  the  Co[qper-mine 
River,  they  considered  themselves  in  a  state  of  un- 
cleanness,  which  induced  them  to  practise  some  verf 
curious  and  unusual  ceremonies.  In  the  first  place, 
all  who  were  absolutely  concerned  in  the  murder 
were  prohibited  from  cooking  any  kind  of  victuals, 
either  for  themselves  or  others.  Two  in  the  company 
who  had  not  shed  blood  were  employed  as  cooks  till 
we  joined  the  women.  When  the  victuals  were 
cooked,  all  the  murderers  took  a  kind  of  red  earth 
or  ochre,  and  painted  all  the  space  between  the  nose 
and  the  chin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cheeks  al- 
most to  the  ears,  before  they  would  taste  a  bit ;  and 
would  not  drink  out  of  any  other  dish,  or  smoke  out 
of  any  other  pipe  but  their  own,  and  none  of  the 
others  seemed  willing  to  drink  or  smoke  out  of 
theu^."   <P.  205.) 

After  this  full  survey  of  the  savage  state  of  society, 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  pastoral  tribe» 
with  quoting  a  very  few  passages  from  Mr.  Malthus's 
chapter  "  Of  the  Checks  to  Population  among  the 
modem  Pastoral  Nations." 

"  The  Mahometan  Tartars  are  said  to  live  almost 
entirely  by  robbing  and  preying  upon  their  neigh<» 
hours  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war."  "  The  Usbedcs, 
who  possess  as  masters  the  kingdom  of  Chowarasm, 
leave  to  their  tributary  subjects,  the  Sarts  and  Turk- 
inans,  the  finest  pastures  of  their  country,  because 
their  neighbours  on.  that  side  are  too  poor  or  too  vi- 
gilant to  give  them  hopes  of  successful  plunder,    Ra-* 
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pine  is  their  principal  resource."  The  Turkmans  are 
alway3  at  war  with  the  Curds  and  Arabs,  who  often 
come  and  break  the  horns  of  their  herds,  and  carrj 
away  their  wives  and  daughters."  "  Neither  the  ap- 
titude of  the  soil,  nor  the  example  which  they  (the 
Usbecks)  have  before  them,  can  induce  them  to 
change  their  habits,  and  they  woidd  rather  pillage, 
rob,  and  kill  their  neighbours,  than  apply  themselves 
to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  so  Uberally  of- 
fers them."  "  And  though  they  are  often  very  ill- 
treated  in  these  incursions,  and  the  whole  of  their 
plunder  is  not  equivalent  to  what  they  might  obtain 
with  very  little  labour  from  their  lands;  yet  they 
choose  rather  to  expose  themselves  to  the  thousand 
fatigues  and  dangers  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a 
life,  than  app^y  themselves  seriously  to  agriculture.** 
"  The  Mahometan  Tartars  in  general  hate  trade,  and 
make  it  their  business  to  spoil  all  the  merchants  who 
fall  into  their  hands.  The  only  commerce  that  is 
countenanced  is  the  commerce  in  slaves.  These  form 
a  principal  part  of  the  booty  which  they  carry  off  in 
their  predatory  inclusions,  and  are  considered  as  a 
chief  source  of  their  riches.  Those  which  they  hav^ 
occasion  for  themselves,  either  for  the  attendance  oi\ 
their  herds,  or  as  wives  and  concubines,  they  keejj, 
and  the  rest  they  sell."  "  They  justify  it  as  lawful 
to  have  many  wives,  because  they  say  they  bring  us 
many  children,  which  we  can  sell  for  ready  money, 
or  exchange  for  necessary  conveniences.  Yet  when 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  them,  they 
bold  it  a  piece  of  charity  to  murder  infants  new-born, 
as  also  they  do  such  as  are  sick  and  past  recovery, 
because  Hxey  say  they  free  them  from  a  great  deal  of 
misery."— (Sir  J.  Chftrdin's  Travels).     «  Under  th«. 
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feeUe  yet  expressive  government  /of  the  Turks  it  i^ 
not  nncommon  for  peasants  to  desert  their  villages 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  pastoral  state,  in  whidi 
they  expect  to  be  better  able  to  escape  fipgu  the 
plunder  of  their  Turkish  masters  and  Arab  dagb* 
bours." 


Thus  then  we  perceive  that  in  the  rich  istaiids  of 
the  Pacific,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  America,  and  the 
productive  valleys  of  Asia,  a  population  probably  ra- 
ther diminishing  than  increasing  in  numbers  presses 
against  a  scanty  supply  of  food  derived  from  a  soil 
whose  productive  powers  are  capable,  with  a  very 
slight  exertion  of  industry,  to  maintain  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  in  comfort  and  plenty.  It  is 
plain  too  that  in  many  instances  the  population  de- 
dines,  not  from  any  general  deficiency  in  the  actual 
Stqiply  of  food,  but  from  the  vicious,  the  crtiel,"<he 
degraded  habits  of  the  people,  derived  from  otiar 
causes.  And  in  every  instance  the  absence  of  cdtti- 
vation,  and  of  its  necessary  consequence  the  increase 
of  subsistence,  is  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to  nie^ 
causes.  The  land  waits  to  be  solicited,  and  is  pre- 
pared  to  yield  abundant  returns.  Provideftce  is  ton- 
tinnaUy  accum^aling  the  intimations  of  it/A  w31,  b)r 
adding  misery  to  misery  as  the  condition  of  bl  perse^ 
rerance  in  icQeness  and  vice  ^  and  as  a  stimfdus  ter  the 
efforts  reqm^te  to  escape  from  them.  Biit  man,  flf^ 
creature  el  habk,  prone  to  etil,  iMi  td  aA  increo^g 
deterior&tioiii  of  mittd  the  kmger  he  cotitiniiMe^  jimagewl 
in  vicious  practices,  pertinacio^efy  resists  tftef  Sii^- 
gestioos  6f  I^vkl^ce,  and  fii^ueiMfy  pcfafevercs  far 
his  jfe^imte  till  he  hais  almesi  iMeqpadtatefd  WsxsiS^ 
as  a  subject  for  fiituiK  amditiMlficns* 
8 
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In  the  foKgoing  picture  then  of  the  sevefai  gnu 
datioDs  €f  savage  and  pastoral  Hfe,  vice  and  miserf 
«pe  iadeed  fiightfUUjr  prominent ;  but  it  would  be  too 
pieposteious  an  abuse  of  t^nms  to  say  that  their  of- 
fice 18  to  lepiess  i|  mischievous  tendency  to  exube- 
Tance  ui  the  peculation,  when  they  are  in  fact  the 
positive  means  not  only  of  preventing  even  a  salutary 
iniarease,  but  actually  of  inducing  in  many  ca^es  a 
lapid  dinumition  in  the  existing  numb^*s.  As  well 
might  the  destruction  of  a  city  be  called  a  salutary 
precaution  againrt  its  too  great  extension.  Neither 
would  it  be  more  veasonaMe  to  argue  t^at  morsl 
restraint  from  sexual  intercouse  would  remedy  the 
evik ;  for  m  the  first  jdace  such  a  virtue  cannot  be 
ongiy  in^hmied  so  as  to  flourish  in  a  hotbed  of 
other  vices;  nor  if  it  were  implanted  under  such  ccm- 
£ti09s  would  the  evils  be  remedied.  For  regular 
haUts  in  this  reqpect  would  soon  rather  ino^ease  than 
duniai^  the  numb^  of  the  people,  without  having 
any  tendency  to  in^^ease  the  quantity  of  food.  In- 
dustiy  theref<M«,  mid  industry  alone,  with  the  moral 
consequences  thence  arising,  would  be  sufficient  to 
attain  the  object,  by  removing  the  impediments  to 
the  fiEHPther  production  of  food.  And  I  must  again 
be  pennilted  to  ask  in  what  manner  men  drowned 
iM  apatiqr  and  vice  can  be  roused  to  industrious  ex^ 
erHoMf  ujdess  by  the  jHiessmre  of  some  misay  which 
may  evidently  be  referred  to  the  want  of  that  exertion. 

But  the  most  uHreasoaaMe  of  all  arguments  upon 
tkis  state  of  society  would  be  to  maintain  that  the 
pressure  of  population  against  subsistence  (where 
it  is  finmd  to  exist)  is  a  necessary  consequence  g£  the 
iaqpflose  g£  the  fonnep,  because  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
ftat  it  is  wholly  to  be  ascr%^  to  want  of  exertion 
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in  the  people  who  siiflfer  under  it.  Unless  therefore 
it  can  be  proved  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  their 
perseverance  in  idleness^  for  their  continuance  in  a 
state  of  barbarism^  brutality^  ignorance,  and  yice» 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  possess  immente .  re- 
isources  in  the  productive  powers  of  their  soil,  which 
it  only  depends  upon  themselves  to  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  their  comfortable  subsistence;  and 
that  this  end  will  be  obtained  precisely  in  proportion 
to  their  general  moral  improvement. 

Thus  then  we  perceive,  not  only  that  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population  in  these  rude  stages  of  society 
has  in  all  cases  a  natural  tendency  to  keep  within 
the  powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  subsistence  accord- 
ing to  the  first  fundamental  proposition  in  the  last 
chapter,  but  that  any  alteration  of  this  tendency  so 
as  to  produce  the  pressure  of  individual  want  against 
the  actual  supply  of  food  comes  under  the  second 
head  of  the  second  proposition,  viz.,  that  it  arises 
from  grossly  impolitic  customs  depressing  the  produc- 
tive energies  of  the  soil  considerably  below  its  natural 
powers;  for  not  the  slightest  attempt  has  ever  yet  been 
made  to  excite  them  into  action. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  tidsd  and 
fourth  propositions  to  these  states  of  society,  it  must 
of  course  be  rather  prospective  than  immediate*  K 
religion  and  morality  were  introduced,  that  is,  if  any 
progress  were  made  towards  a  general  and  enlight* 
cned  desire  among  individuals  so  to  regulate,  their 
actions  as  to  produce  happiness  to  others  as  .well  as 
to  themselves;  if  rational  liberty  and  security  0f 
property  b^an  to  prevail,  that  is,  if  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  were  in  any  degree  calculated: 
for  the  general  benefit,  and  with  ^n. equal  v|Qw.tft 
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the  happiness  of  the  whole  community ;  no  reason- 
able  man  can   doubt  but  that  it  would  instantly 
emerge  from  the  states  of  society  which  we  have 
now   been    contemplating;    and   the    improvement 
would  be  complete,  just  in  proportion  as  the  means 
producing  it  approached  towards  obtaining  a  perfect 
influence:  these  propositions  therefore  call  for  no 
jButher  notice  on  the  present  occasion  except  with  a 
view  to  one  important  practical  inference.     Doubt- 
less a  savage  nation  of  its  own  accord,  or  rather 
when  mged  on  one  side  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  a  superior  mind  raised  up  for  this  piupose,  and 
pressed  on  the  other  by  the  wretchedness  of  the 
savage  state,  might  emerge  in  the  course  of  time  into 
the  light  of  civilization.     This  inference  is  fairly  de* 
ducible  from  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  native  heroes  of  the  East,  and  of  ancient  Greece 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  whose  deification  is 
at  once  a  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen, 
and  of  the  miseries  from  which  they  were  relieved. 
The  state  of  Mexico  and  Peru  on  the  first  discovery 
of  America  may  also  be  cited  to  fortify  the  same  con- 
clusion.    But  when  we  consider  on  the  one  hand  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  fi^e  scope  given  to  the 
evil  propensities  of  man  while  living  in  a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  reflect  on  the  other  that  the  first  step, 
however  small,  made  by  a  savage  tribe  towards  thQ 
attainment  of  the  blessings  enumerated  in  the  third 
and  fourth  propositions,  will  lead  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things   to  their  ftill  development;    how 
gravely  must  it  press  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
nations  who  have  already  run  the  career  of  civilizja-  • 
tion,  and  are  actually  living  under  the  friU  blaze  of 
its  meridian  ^)lendour,  to  look  back  upon  the  point 
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whence  thenu(dv€8  first  rose  above  the  faoriam  of  (iit 
moral  world;'--4o  fecoQect  the  means  which  have  pco» 
moted  their  own  advancement^  and  to  impart  them 
to  such  as  now  require  their  guidanoe  and  aanstanoe. 
With  this  view,  the  enoouragement  of  zeaious  but 
discreet  missionaries»  the  moral  uses  of  conuacrdal 
intercourse,  a  provision  for  the  religious  intemts  of 
distant  cdonies,  the  abditum  of  aH  crud,  myuat,  md 
Of^ressive  methods  o£  commancial  enterprize^  are  at 
once  erected  into  plain  and  positive  duties.  Hie 
Indian  hunter  must  no  longer  be  bribed  bf  intoxkat* 
ing  si^rits  for  the  spoils  of  his  chase,  nor  the  African 
warrior  for  his  mote  guilty  spoils,  even  his  fidoiw 
man ;  but  they  must  be  gently  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  duties  and  thenr  happiness,  and  of  tlie  heae^ 
volent  designs  of  Providence  in  theilr  &vmir.  And 
above  all,  these  ^ot:9ect$  must  be  secured  fay  a  pron* 
sion  for  keeping  alive  ammig  the  fore^  agenta  of 
the  more  civilized  coimtry  a  sense  of  their  moral  and 
reljglous  duties.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  oidy^  that  its 
intercourse  with  others  can  be  either  innoeent,  or 
ultimately  useful  to  itself;  or  that  it  can  be  hosonred 
by  Divine  Providence  as  the  instrument  ofcaawejmg 
His  destined  blessings  to  the  uncivilized  regions  ^ 
the  Earth. 

This  department  of  phflanthrofdhy,  however,  is  dfifi* 
Q\jSt  nx  proportion  to  its  importance;  for  the  rare  com- 
faination  of  zeal  with  discretion  is  essential  to  its  9m> 
cessfid  pursuit.  Enthusiasm,  though  usefiil  and  even 
commendaUe  in  some  cases,  must  here  be  cardMly 
tempered.  The  growth  of  sseal in  the  nund  nttstbe 
peroeived  only  by  the  fruits  ^  activity  and  penescr* 
ance,  while  the  sincerity  mi  simj^ty  of  ite  views 
must  bft  ^rid&QKd  hx  the  utiMst  wariKss  ti»  atvoid 
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giving  offenoe,  and  a  cautious  abstinence  from  any 
display  of  personal  vanity  or  individual  rivalship  in 
the  pursuit  of  philanthropic  objects. 

The  neglect  of  skilfully  combining  temporal  and 
conmiercial  objects  with  the  apostolic  zeal  of  mis- 
sionaiies  engaged  in  savage  and  barbarous  countries, 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  (!;ause  of  fEulure 
in  most  of  the  cases  where  their  benevolent  designs 
have  proved  abortive.  This  appears  evident  from 
the  accounts  rendered  of  the  missionary  voyages  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  (see  quarto  Account  of  the 
Mission),  of  the  mission  in  the  Karroo  Deserts  (see 
Barrow's  Codiinchina),  and  of  aU  others,  with  a 
few  judicious  exceptions.  The  brightest  of  these 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  two  **  At- 
tempts made  to  civilize  the  North  American  Indians 
by  the  United  Friends,  l.-of  Baltimore,  and  2,  of 
Philadelphia."  (See  two  small  Pamphlets  under  these 
titles.)  The  plan  they  proceeded  upon  was  this :— - 
that  whereas  most  missionaries  had  (as  an  Otaheitan 
Chief  expressed  himself)  bestowed  on  the  objects  of 
their  care  plenty  of  parrow  (i.  e.  talk),  but  very  few 
hatchets  (i  e^  objects  of  temporal  convenience); 
these  plain  and  benevolent  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  by  the  way  were  carpenters  and  blacksmiths, 
reversed  this  order  of  proceeding.  They  began  by 
putting  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  hammer,  the  saw, 
and  the  anvil,  into  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and 
worked  with  them  personally  in  constructing  houses, 
cultivating  fields,  and  making  the  coarser  articles  of 
furniture.  When  the  savages  with  a  customary 
jealousy,  which  reflects  more  disgrace  on  the  general 
conduct  of  their  civilized  neighbours  than  on  them- 
selves, began  to  forget  the  benefits  bestowed,  to  feel 
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uneasy  at  the  continued  presence  of  their  benefiEKrtors, 
and  to  doubt  if  so  much  kindness  from  a  white  man 
could  be  altogether  free  from  some  selfish  desigo ; 
the  enlightened  individuals,  with  a  generosity  and 
good  sense  truly  admirable,  made  the  Indian  natives 
a  present  of  every  thing  they  had  brought,  and  every 
thing  they  had  done  in  the  country,  and  instant^ 
departed.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  houses  soon  got  out  of  repair,  the 
tools  damaged  or  worn  out,  and  the  Indian  attempts 
to  remedy  these  evils  were  not  the  most  successfid. 
Deputations  therefore  were  forthwith  sent  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  prayii^  the  return  of  the  mission* 
aries,  who  were  seated  for  good  in  the  confidence  of 
the  natives ;  and,  unless  the  late  war  has  interfered 
with  their  designs,  have  probably  before  this  converted 
them  to  Christianity.  At  all  events  they  have  induced 
them  to  settle  in  regular  villages,  and  have  planted 
and  watered  the  root,  from  which  evangelical  mission- 
aries may  in  future  gather  an  abundant  increase. 

I  trust  that  this  passage  will  not  be  construed  into 
any  reflection  upon  these  last-mentioned  missionaries : 
I  admire  their  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  venerate 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated ;  and  have 
been  indignant  when  writers  of  character  have  per- 
mitted the  pride  and  prejudice  of  their  hearts  so  &tr  to 
overcome  their  better  feelings,  as  to  indulge  in  public 
sneers  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  *^  lazy 
evangelical  tnissionaries.'*  ^  The  ignorance  betrayed  by 
such  reproaches  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  their 
malevolence.  It  is  true  that,  among  barbarous  and 
savage  tribes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  North 
America,  Africa,  and  so  forth,  the  manual  BCtiyity 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphian  philanthropists 
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is  preferable;  because  corporeal  improvement  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term)  is  the  first  object  in  view. 
But  when  men's  temporal  wants  are  in  some  degree 
.  satisfied,  and  their  minds  begin  to  be  accessible  to 
reason  and  argument,  (as  among  the  heathens  of  Asia 
and  other  countries,)  the  mental  activity  and  the  spiri- 
tual zeal  of  evangelical  missionaries  are  as  appropriate 
and  acceptable  as  the  manual  operation  of  their  less 
educated  brethren  would  then  be  misplaced.  And  I 
trust  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  sacrifices  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  mind  are  less  acceptable  to  God  than 
those  of  the  coarser  operations  of  the  hands.  At  all 
events  the  self-denial  of  the  individual  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  great  and  praiseworthy  in  proportion  to 
his  possession  of  those  attainments  which  give  a 
cha^TO  to  the  injtercourse  of  civilized  society.  Were 
Mr.  Swartz  and  Mr.  Martyn  *^  lazy  evangelical  mis- 
sionaries" because  they  did  not  drive  nails  and  con- 
struct ploughs  in  the  luxiuious  societies  of  India  and 
Persia  ?  Proh  Pudor ! 

The  reader  may  probably  anticipate  that  some 
usefid  lessons  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding 
arguments,  when  we  inquire  into  those  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Britain,  which  include  her  colonial 
polity  and  her  charitable  institutions.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, dose  this  chapter  without  entering  my  protest 
against  some  mistaken  doctrines  that  have  found  a 
comparatively  easy  entrance  into  the  mind,  through 
the  custom  prevalent  among  writers  of  denominating 
uncivilized  ma7i^  man  in  a  state  of  nature : — as  if  a 
responsible  agent  endowed  with  reasoning  and  moral 
faculties,  and  gifted  with  an  immortal  spirit,  ful- 
filled the  ends  of  his  nature  in  proportion  as  his  ob- 
jects are  confined  to  the  mere  animal  gratifications 
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and  sensual  pursuits  of  the  brutes  that  perish;. in 
proportion  as  all  the  great  and  nobler  parts  of  his 
nature  lie  buried  and  obscured !  Corrupt  and  fallen 
as  it  is,  surely  it  is  still  the  nature  of  man,  for  which, 
all  his  nioral  and  physical  properties  are  best  adapted, 
to  pursue  those  objects  which  have  a  tendency  to 
refine  and  enlarge  the  mind,  to  lift  him  from  his 
fallen  condition  into  one  approaching  to  his  original 
state,  to  lead  him  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues  and 
the  charities  of  life,  and  to  find  his  highest  enjoy-- 
ments  in  the  praise  of  his  Maker,  and  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.  No  one  who 
has  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  successively, 
in  the  career  of  sensual  gratification  and  in  that  of 
Christian  morality,  will  hesitate  in  admitting  the 
superior  happiness  imparted  by  the  latter.  And  what 
is  superior  happiness  but  a  system  of  enjoyment  the 
best  adapted  to  our  natural  faculties,  when  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  God's  appointed  means  ?  Let  us 
then  no  longer  entertain  the  idea  that  the  brutal 
state  of  man  is  his  natural  state,  and  that  all  those 
combinations  of  society,  which  call  for  the  more  re- 
fined and  enlarged  exertion  of  his  mental  faculties, 
are  merely  artificial  inventions  foreign  to  his  original 
nature. 

A  state  of  nature^  says  Bishop  Home  in  his  Dis- 
course on  the  Origin  of  Civil  Government,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  writers  of  eminence,  when  men 
lived  in  a  wild  and  disorderly  manner,  when  they 
were  mere  savages,  restrained  by  no  laws  human  or 
divine,  except  the  physical  force  and  the  unruly  pas- 
sions of  their  fellows.         , 

The  state  of  civil  government  has  been  opposed  to 
this,  as  arising  out  of  the  inconveniences  which  men 
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perceived  to  flow  from  the  unbridled  licentiousness 
of  their  natural  state,  and  as  becoming  gradually 
more  perfect  firom  their  experience  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  each  successive  improvement  in  the 
career  of  subordination. 

The  Bishop,  however,  doubts  whether  this  theory 
afford  a  true  account  of  the  origin  of  civil  society ; 
and  very  justly  infers  that  it  is  calculated  to  rob 
God  of  the  glory  which  is  due  to  his  moral  attri- 
butes, and  to  introduce  a  false  and  dangerous  system 
of  reasoning  upon  some  of  the  most  important  rela- 
tive duties  and  charities  among  mankind.  For  if  the 
savage  state  be  really  that  of  nature,  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  modem 
philosophers,  it  is  also  most  consistent  with  the  wiU 
of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  raise  men  above  it,  we  are 
doing  good .  service  by  reducing  to  their  original 
and  simple  elements  the  complicated  and  tyrannical 
systems,  which  the  inventions  of  man  have  falsely 
adorned  with  the  epithet  of  salutary  government. 
**  But,"  says  the  eloquent  and  venerable  Bishop,  "  the 
truth  is,  when  we  reflect  a  Kttle  farther  upon  the 
subject,  we  cannot  but  perceive  our  apprehensions 
greatly  shocked  at  the  supposition  that  the  wise  and 
good  Creator,  who  formed  mankind  for  society  in 
this  world,  and  designed  to  train  them  by  a  perform- 
ance  of  its  duties  for  a  more  noble  and  exalted  fel- 
lowship with  angels  in  the  world  to  come,  should 
place  them,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  abovementioned 
Wild  and  disorderly  state  of  independence,  to  roam 
in  fields  and  forests  like  the  brutes  that  perish,  and 
to  search  for  law  and  government  where  they  were 
not  to  be  f6und ;  that  he  should  give  them  no  rulers 
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by  whom,  nor  rules  how,  they  should  be  guided  and 
directed,  but  leave  them  to  choose  for  themselves,  that 
is,  to  dispute  and  fight,  and  in  the  end  to  be  governed 
by  the  strongest ! "  "  But  are  these  things  so  ?  Did 
God  indeed,  at  the  beginning,  bring  into  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  nimiber  of  human  creatures,  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  turn  them  uninstructed  into 
the  woods,  to  settle  a  civil  polity  by  compact  among 
themselves  ?  We  know  that  he  did  not.  He  who 
appointed  A  regular  subordination  among  the  celestial 
hierarchies,  who  is. the  God  of  peace  and  order,  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  and  continuation  of  these 
blessings  among  mankind  by  ordaining,  first,  in  the 
case  of  Adam,  and  then  in  that  of  Noah,  that  the 
human  race  should  spring  from  one  common  parent. 
Unless  therefore  some  other  origination  of  mankind 
be  discovered,  all  equality  and  independence  are  at 
an  end.  The  state  of  nature  was  a  state  of  suboixli- 
nation;  since  from  the  beginning  some  were  bom 
subject  to  others ;  and  the  power  of  the  father,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  called,  must  have  been  supreme 
at  the  first,  when  there  was  none  superior  to  it." 
•  To  fathers  within  their  fiamilies,  *  saith  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  *  nature  hath  given  a  supreme  power ; 
for  which  cause  we  see  throughout  the  world,  even 
from  the  foundation  thereof,  all  men  have  ever  been 
talcen  as  lords  and  lawful  kings  in  their  own  houses." " 
The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  show  how,  from  the 
Patriarchal,  society  spread  into  the  lesser  govern- 
ments of  States;  till  through  the  workings  of  corrupted 
nature  disputes  were  engendered,  which  terminating 
in  war,  victory  at  last  declared  for  one  of  the  parties, 
and  the  other  was  obliged  to  submit.  Thus  the  larger 
governments  arose  by  conquest,  and  in  their  turn 
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contended  with,  and  overthrew,  each  other.  In  this 
state  of  things,  and  in  the  ignorance  of  what  had 
happened  in  former  ages,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
heathen  writers  should  have  believed  that  dvil  go- 
vernment should  at  first  have  arisen  by  an  agree- 
ment among  independent  savages.  But  in  us  who 
have  the  Scripture  History  before  us,  it  would  be 
something  worse  than  unreasonable  to  overlook  the 
information  which  that  supplies  to  us,  and  have  re- 
course to  romantic  schemes  which  owed  their  being 
to  the  want  of  it. 

But  if  it  be  asked,  how  then  comes  it  to  pass  that 
we  do  now  actually  find  in  different  quarters  of  the 
world  many  tribes  of  these  lawless  and  independent 
savages,  who  seem  scarcely  to  have  arrived  at  the 
infancy  of  society,  but  who  will  probably  emerge 
fix)m  it  in  the  progress  of  time  ?  It  may  be  answered^ 
that  after  the  first  migration  from  the  Patriarchal 
tribe  into  other  climates,  where  few  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  are  to  be  procured,  and  cut  off  fromcommu- 
nication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  men  would  almost 
necessarily  degenerate.  Strangers,  for  want  of  com- 
merce, to  arts  and  learning,  they  must  continue  in  the 
deepest  intellectual  poverty,  and  would  soon  exchange 
the  law  of  conscience  imprinted  on  their  hearts  for 
superstitious  customs  and  diabolical  and  idolatrous 
rites.  And  thus  degenerating,  as  they  must  of  neces- 
sity do  every  day  more  and  more,  they  would  come  at 
last  into  that  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, in  which  some  nations  are  found  at  this  day. 
But  this  is  a  state  oi degeneracy^  not  a  state  of  nature. 
Could  it  then  be  the  state  in  which  the  Lord  of 
all  things  placed  the  noblest  of  sublunary  beings, 
the  heir  of  glory  and  immortality,  when  his  own 
hands  had  formed  and  fashioned  him,  and  he  had 
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breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life  ?  No  surely ! 
It  is  a  state  the  most  unnatural^  in  which  rational 
creatures  made  in  the  image  of  their  Creator  can  be 
conceived  to  exist !  A  state  into  which,  through  apos* 
tasy  from  revealed  truth,  and  consequent  loss  of  all 
knowledge,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  upon  them, 
some  nations  were  permitted  to  fall,  and  are  suffered 
to  continue,  in  terrorem  to  others. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  Bishop  Home's  reasoning 
on  this  interesting  subject,  and  I  see  but  one  way  of 
escaping  from  it — a  method  indeed  more  apt  to  be 
tacitly  adopted,  than  openly  avowed,  by  the  moral 
and  political  writers  of  Christendom.  They  seem  to 
consider  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Book,  which 
is  at  once  the  most  authentic  history,  and  the  most 
undoubted  authority  on  all  moral  points,  is  studiously 
to  be  passed  by  in  silence  in  all  discussions  upon 
either ;  that  it  is  matter  of  good  taste  to  draw  prin- 
ciples of  ceconomy  from  the  heathens,  and  elements 
of  the  phibsophy  of  the  human  mind  from  their  own 
unassisted  reflections.  But  can  any  thing  be  more 
insincere,  more  unmanly,  more  inconsistent,  than  this 
mode  of  proceeding  ?  They  acknowledge  the  funda- 
mental authority  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  on  these  sub- 
jects, yet  refuse  to  abide  by  their  decisions,  and  build 
their  systems  upon  a  directly  contrary  hypothesis-— 
like  the  reasoner  who  would  prove  one  of  the  later  pro- 
positions of  Euclid  by  a  reference  to  Aristotle's  logic.^ 
They  dare  not  deny  the  truth  of  Scripture,  neither 
do  they  dare  to  risk  offending  the  fastidious  by  a 
manly  consistency  in  following  it  out  into  its  conse- 
quences ; — ^like  the  mechanic,  who  should  refuse  the 
assistance  of  the  steam  engine  on  account  of  the 
mnjestic  beauty  and  variety  of  its  construction,  op 
of  the  noise  it  would  introduce  into  his  machinery. 
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But  if  those  who  pretend  to  enlighten  a  Christian 
communitj  ate  not  ashamed  to  fall  into  such  con- 
tradictions, the  conununity  itself  should  at  least  con- 
vince them  that  it  adheres  to  the  truth  of  original 
princifdesy  no  less  than  if  they  had  been  duly  ad- 
mitted and  argued  upon ; — and  that  it  resists  with 
as  just  contempt  all  consequences  not  fairly  deduci- 
ble  fipom  them,  as  it  would  repel  an  invading  army 
that  ravaged  its  plains  and  destroyed  its  cities,  with 
the  theory  of  humanity  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty in  the  mouth  of  its  commander.  Let  us  in 
short,  at  least  be  consistent.  If  we  pretend  to  be 
Christians  let  us  act  and  argue  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  take  them  where  they  are  only  to  be 
found.  If  we  mean  to  reject  the  authority  of  Reve- 
lation, let  us  honestly  say  so,  and  hew  out  the  best 
cbtems  we  can  of  our  own  materials.  But  half  mea* 
sures,  especially  in  argument  and  deduction,  are  al- 
ways contemptible.  They  wiU  neither  convince,  an 
opponent,  nor  fortify  an  adherent.  For  either  of 
them,  if  he  be  endowed  with  the  blessing  of  com- 
mon sense,  will  soon  discover  that  the  arguer  himself 
is  little  better  than  an  hypocrite. 

I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  place  these  obser- 
vations at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  as  the  summary 
given  at  its  commencement  of  the  manner  in  which 
men,  sunk  in  the  miseries  of  the  savage  state,  are 
driven,  by  the  consequent  inconveniences,  to  a  gradual 
return  towards  the  original  condition  in  which  the 
moral  government  of  God  had  placed  them, — may 
possibly  be  misunderstood ;  and  be  thought  to  imply 
that  the  savage  state,  because  it  is  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  society,  is  therefore  that  to  which  Provi- 
dence originally  adapted  the  nature  of  man. 


CHAPTER  V. 

» 

Of  the  Natural  tendency  of  Population  in  the 
purely  Agricultural  State,  and  in  the  early 
Stages  of  the  Commercial  State  of  Society. 

XN  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  a  sketch  was 
given  of  the  gradations,  by  which  society  passes  from 
the  savage  and  pastoral  to  the  purely  agricultural 
state,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  period  in 
its  political  course.  The  contrast  between  the  new 
condition  of  the  people,  and  that  from  which  they 
have  emerged,  is  as  strong  as  opposition  can  make 
it.  They  are  Ufted  from  a  state  of  penury  and  dis- 
tress into  one  of  comfort  and  plenty,  and  what  is 
yet  more  important,  they  have  made  that  step  which 
almost  necessarily  ensures  a  ftiture  progress :  for  I 
believe  that  instances  are  very  rare  of  a  nation  sinking 
from  the  purely  agricultural  state  directly  into  that 
which  is  savage  or  pastoral.  The  argument  of  this 
Treatise,  as  applied  to  this  condition  of  society,  may 
be  thus  stated. 

In  newly  settled  and  purely  agricultural  countrieis, 
where  the  progress  of  population  is  infinitely  the 
fastest,  it  can  never  overtake  the  supply  of  food,  as 
long  as  this  state  of  society  continues,  for  these  plain 
reasons;  that  land  will  always  produce,  even  in  a 
very  inferior  state  of  cultivation,  much  n^ore  than 
sufficient  food  to  support  the  cultivators,  and  the 
simple  artisans  attached  to  them;  and  that  where 
good  land  can  be  had  for  nothing,  the  love  of  pro- 
perty and  independence  wiU  find  occupiers,  although 
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no  immediate  demand  may  exist  for  the  produce 
beyond  the  place  of  its  production,  and  the  family 
which  occupies  the  farm.  The  surplus  produce,  how- 
ever, which  such  a  country  is  capable  of  raising,  will 
usually  find  purchasers  among  the  commercial  and 
nianufacturing  nations,  whose  wants  create  a  demand 
for  it.  This  demand  will  ensure  its  growth,  and  the 
returjis,  from  its  export  to  those  countries,  will  afford 
to  the  growers  many  necessary  or  convenient  manu- 
factures, besides  a  capital  which  wiU  enable  them  to 
settle  their  children  upon  fresh  land.  Where  it  is  so 
easy  to  become  a  master  there  must  always  be  a  pro- 
portionate diflSculty  in  procuring  workmen,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  funds  destined  for  Its  main- 
tenance increasing  still  faster  than  the  labourers 
themselves.  This  will  raise  wages  to  a  considerable 
height ;  and  as  employment  at  high  wages  will  al- 
ways be  to  be  had,  "  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
instead  of  being  a  burden,  will  be  a  source  of  opulence 
and  prosperity  to  the  parents."  The  value  of  chil- 
dren will  operate  as  the  greatest  possible  encourage- 
ment to  marriage,  and  the  liberal  reward  of  labour 
will  ensure  a  healthy  subsistence  to  the  oflFspring : — 
while  the  more  immediate  prospect  of  property  and 
independence,  the  more  simple  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  more  rare  opportunities  of  reconciling  occa- 
sional idleness  with  unlawful  pleasure  by  a  recurrence 
to  licentious  indulgences,  will  render  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  high  wages  less  dangerous  than  in  more 
advanced  states  of  society.  There  will  therefore  be 
scarcely  any  natural  or  necessary  impediments  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  population.  But  subsistence  will 
increase  still  more  rapidly  from  the  application  made 
to  the  vigorous  and  unexhausted  powers  of  the  soil. 
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This  state  of  society,  and  the  rapid  progress  oS 
population  attending  it,  will  continue,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  tiU  all  the  best  and  most  conveniently 
situated  spots  of  land  are  occupied;  and  it  would 
require  the  application  of  a  large  sum,  on  a  remote 
prospect  of  return,  to  bring  the  remainder  into  culti- 
vation. Till  this  point,  a  country  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  purely  agricultural  state  of  society,  and  the 
population  is  evidently  far  within  the  limits  even  of 
the  actual  supply  of  food ;  although  individual  in- 
stances of  want  or  poverty  may  occur,  caused  by  per- 
sonal idleness  or  misfortune,  or  by  impolitic  laws  and 
customs.  But  clearly,  as  long  as  this  condition  of 
society  continues,  the  population  cannot  positively  be 
said  to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence ;  since 
both  food,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it  by  ordinary 
exertion,  are,  or  may  be,  within  the  power  of  every 
individual. 

When  a  country  however,  has  attained  this  pointy 
the  children  of  the  farmers,  imless  their  industry  be 
violently  depressed  by  ignorance  or  tyranny,  will 
turn  their  views  to  trade  and  manufactures ;  which 
would  then  become  the  most  profitable  employment 
of  capital.  They  would  bring  up  their  children  also 
to  the  same  occupations ;  and  though  capital  made  in 
trade  might  be  occasionally  realized  in  land,  it  would 
usually  be  by  the  purchase  of  that  already  cultivated, 
rather  than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  barren  and  more 
ungrateful  tracts.  The  surplus  produce  of  the  land, 
before  exported  to  manufacturing  countries,  will  now 
be  consumed  by  the  domestic  workmen;  and  the 
goods  before  imported  will  be  wrought  at  home ;  at 
first  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  domestic  de- 
mand, but  at  length  for  the  purpose  of  exporting 
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them  to  other  countries,  who  have  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  agricultural  state  of  society. 

As  soon  as  this  manufacturing  population  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  nearly  to  consume  the  surplus  pro- 
duce formeriy  exported,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
procure  grain  for  the  various  purposes  of  luxury  or 
convenience,  to  which  it  is  applied  in  all  commercial 
countries,  its  price  will  rise ;  and  this,  let  it  be  oh^ 
served,  before  any  actual  pressure  of  distress  for  a 
mere  sufficiency  of  subsistence  occurs.  This  rise  in 
the  price  will  tempt  the  capitalist  to  lay  out  his 
money  in  bringing  inferior  waste  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, or  in  undertaking  agricultural  improvements 
by  which  the  old  lands  may  be  made  to  produce 
somewhat  more  food  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
labour.  As  this  mode  of  procuring  food,  however, 
is  evidently  much  slower  in  operation^  and  its  in- 
creased quantity,  in  a  given  space  of  time  or  terri* 
tory,  less  abundant  than  in  the .  agricultural  state  of 
society,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  natural  progress  of 
population  continued  the  same,  it  must  shortly  over* 
take  the  supply  of  food,  and  verify  the  positions  just 
disputed.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  the  manner 
in  which  this  manufacturing  and  commercial  popu- 
lation immediately  arranges  itself,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  effects  produced  by  their  employments,  dis- 
positions, and  spontaneous  distribution,  do  not  natu- 
rally weaken  the  principle  of  population,  as  it  origi- 
nally subsisted,  and  reduce  it  as  nearly  to  a  par  with 
the  diminished  power  of  production  in  the  soil,  as  the 
views  of  Providence  for  a  stiU  farther  amelioration 
will  admit. 

It  is  found  that  the  convenience  of  the  merchant 
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and  manufacturer  is  much  promoted  by  having  their 
residences  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  by  collecting 
round  them  the  houses  of  those,  who  are  employed  in 
the  various  departments  of  their  industry,  and  in 
suppl3dng  them  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life.  They  will,  therefore,  fix  upon  a  favourable 
spot,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  neighbourhood; 
where  first  a  knot  of  houses  will  be  formed,  next  a 
village,  and  ^t  length  a  town,  by  the  accession  of 
more  manufacturers,  and  of  many  of  those  who  before 
carried  on  trades  in  the  country,  but  who  are  tempted 
by  the  superior  convenience  of  markets  and  inter- 
course to  migrate  to  the  town.  From  various  other 
causes  too,  not  necessary  now  to  detail,  towns  will  arise. 
(In  manufacturing  countries  the  rise  of  many  has  been 
witnessed  even  in  recent  times.)  Till  at  length  the 
independent  proprietors,  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  very  simple  artisans,  will  be  the 
principal  inhabitants  remaining  in  the  country.  These 
will  convey  their  stock  or  its  produce  to  the  market 
in  the  town,  and  return  from  thence  with  the  manu- 
factured goods  they  may  want.  Two  descriptions  of 
inhabitants  wiU  thus  be  formed, — the  townsman,  and 
the  countryman ;  and  the  habits,  manners,  and  re- 
lative condition  of  each  will  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously produce  a  very  essential  difference  in  their  rela- 
tive tendencies  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  progress  of  civilization,  universally 
attendant  upon  commercial  prosperity,  wiU  consider- 
ably diminish  the  absolute  power  of  such  increase 
throughout  the  whole  community ;  and,  as  I  hope  to 
show  in  the  course  of  this  Treatise,  without  any 
necessary  increase  of  vice  and  misery.     Care,  fore- 
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cast,  anxieties  of  mind,  emulation,  severe  attention 
to  business,  various  active  avocations,  and  the  generajL 
incompatibility  of  the  marriage  state  with  this  new 
order  of  pursuits,  form  the  first  natural  causes  of  a 
diminished  tendency  in  the  population  to  increase, 
incident  to  the  prosperous  conduct  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures. For  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  continued  necessity  of  mental  ex- 
ertion or  abstraction,  many,  who  coulS  well  afford 
to  rear  a  &mily,  are  placed  in  situations  and  pursuits 
where  a  voluntary  abstinence  from  marriage,  and  the 
incapacity  and  indisposition  to  rear  large  families, 
become  very  generaL  Moreover,  the  comparatively 
unfieivourable  state  of  the  atmosphere  even  in  towns  * 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  confinement  and  un- 
healthy occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  not  onl^ 
weaken  the  robust  state  of  health  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny,  and 
diminish  the  number  of  births ;  but  likewise  very 
much  shorten  the  period  of  human  life  in  those  situ- 
ations, and  increase  the  proportion  of  deaths.     The 

*  See.  Malthus's  Essay,  book  ii.  c.  7.  vol.  i.  p.  462.  The 
passage  illustrates  the  position  in  the  text  so  strongly,  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  desire  to  quote  it  at  length.  "  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  something  in  great  towns,  and  even  in  moderate 
towns,  peculiarlj  unfavourable  to  the  very  early  stages  of  life ; 
and  the  part  of  the  community,  on  which  the  mortality  princi-^ 
pally  falls,  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  arises  more  from  the  close- 
ness and  foulness  of  the  air,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  un- 
favourable to  the  tender  lungs  of  children,  and  the  greater  con- 
finement which  they  almost  necessarily  experience,  than  from 
the  superior  degree  of  luxury  and  debauchery  usually,  and 
justly,  attributed  to  towns.  A  married  pair  with  the  best  con- 
stitutions, who  lead  the  most  regular  and  quiet  life,  seldom  find 
that  their  children  enjoy  the  same  health  in  towns  as  in  the 
country." 
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average  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  in  towns  has 
been  calculated  at  between  3  and  4;  while  in  the 
country  it  is  said  to  amount  to  4^  or  5  * ;  and  even 
in  moderate  towns,  such  as  Newbury,  containing  a 
concentrated  population  of  not  more  than  about  4,900 
souls,  the  annual  deaths  are  to  the  population  as  1  in 
28  or  29 ;  while  in  the  purely  agricultural  villages, 
they  often  do  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  1  in  50  or 
60.  f  Here  then  are  two  natural  and  unavoidable 
causes,  very  strongly  tending  to  weaken  ibe  principle 
of  population.  Moreover,  the  artificial  wants,  whidi 
are  converted  into  necessaries  of  life  at  ^rery  step 
in  the  progress  of  dviUzation,  render  the  support  of 
a  wife  and  family,  more  difficult,  consistently  with 
retaining  other  personal  enjoyments,  and  cannot  but 
farther  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  throughout  the  whole  community.  So  that 
the  triple  operation  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
marriages,  diminished  fertility  in  the  human  species, 
and  an  augmented  proportion  of  deaths  immediately 
begins,  by  the  natural  and  unavoidable  course  of 
nature,  to  repress  the  progress  of  population,  as  soon 
as  a  part  of  the  people  are  collected  into  towns. 

This  progress  wiU  indeed  be  retarded  less  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  commercial  and  manufacture 
ing  states  of  society,  than  afterwards,  when  towns 
become  larger,  population  more  dense,  and  civiliza- 
tion more  general     Nor  is  it  necessary  that  in  these 

♦  See  Price's  Reversion.  Payments,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  PercevaPl 
Observations  on  Manchester,  &c.  vol.  iii.  of  his  Essays,  edit. 
1776,  p.  60,  61 ;  and  Mr.  Malthus's  observations  on  this  subject 
in  his  chapter  on  the  fruitfulness  of  marriages. 

t  See  Price's  Rev.  Paym.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  and  Malthut,  book 
ii.  c.  7. 
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earlier  stages  population  should  be  so  much  ret^dM« 
For  as  the  power  of  the  land  is  still  capable  of  siip* 
portmg  a  rapid  increase  of  people  from  its  s^irplus 
produce  before  eitported,  some  time  must  necessarily' 
elapse  before  population^  though  with  a  very  trifling 
abatement  in  its   progress,   would  begfai   to  press 
against  the  actual  supply  -  of  food.     The  labour  of 
one  family  emjdoyed  in  tilling  the  earth,  even  in 
this  early  stage  of  agricidtural  improvement,  may  be 
fairly  accounted  able  to  support  itself  and  two  others? 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  popidation  may  therefore  by 
degrees  become  what  Sir  Jiames  Steuart  (b.  v.  c.  5,) 
calls  ^rce  hands ^  i.  e.  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  in  unproductive  professions,   or  may  be 
living  idly  on  the  fruits  of  former  industry,  before  a 
demand  arises  for  a  further  increase  of  food.     But 
long  before  a  nation  can  have  two-thirds  of  its  people 
thus  occupied,  a  great  proportion  of  it  must  reside  in 
large  towns,  and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  and  an 
artificial  state  of  society,  must  have  produced  various 
imaginaiy  wants  among  the  country  residents.    Many 
of  the  people  will  be   also  lifted   above   the  rank 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  be  affected  by  those  ar- 
tifidal' arrangements  of  society,  which,  though  they 
universally  produce  high  mental  cidtivation,  do  very 
much  diminish  the  natural  powers  of  increase  in  man- 
kind.*    Hence,  from  the  diminished  average  of  mar- 
riages  and  births,  and  the  increase  of  premature 
mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  will 
cease  to  reproduce  its  own  numbers ;  and  a  consider- 

*  See,  among  other  works,  "  Dr.  Trotter's  View  of  the 
Nervoas  Temperament,''  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  effectt 
of  civilization  on  |he  pl^ysical  powers  of  a  people. 
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« 

able  deficiency  will  remain  to  be  filled  up  by  tlie 
peasantry,  or  lower  order  of  country  residents, — ^the 
class  most  productive  of  people  in  every  well-regulated 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  proportion  as  the  pecula- 
tion advances  towards  an  equality  with  the  surplus 
produce,  existing  at  the  first  emergence  of  a  country 
fix)m  the  purely  agricultural  state,  in  such,  will  its 
gradual  progress  naturally  become  slower,  by  the  in- 
evitable and  unalterable  laws  of  Providence ;  though 
the  people  be  left  as  perfectly  at  Uberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  inclinations  as  is  consistent  with 
a  firee  and  well-regulated  government.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  this  effect  will  be  produced  by  cer- 
tain and  unerring  causes,  which  can  by  no  human 
means  be  very  materially  altered.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  render  the  residents  in  towns  more  fruitful,  to  make 
the  air  of  towns  more  generally  wholesome  to  infants, 
to  induce  any  large  proportion  of  those,  who  wish  to 
abstain  from  marriage  for  their  own  convenience,  to 
enter  into  that  contract,  as  it  would  be  to  feed  the 
increased  population  that  would  follow,  supposing  the 
possibility  of  their  production  to  exist.  The  abate- 
ment in  the  progress  of  population  is  voluntary,  na- 
tural, and  unavoidable*  It  may  be  strictly  termed  its 
"  natural  tendency,"  however  it  may  be  modified  or 
restrained  by  systems  of  policy  or  different  forms  of 
government.  It  is  another  question,  which  will  be 
treated  hereafter,  how  far  it  necessarily  produces  an 
increase  of  vice  and  misery,  and  how  far  that  sp^es 
of  moral  restraint,  which  consists  in  involuntary  ab- 
stinence from  marriage,  be  either  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  All  that  is  ha«  as- 
serted is,  that  the  abatement  is  the  necessary  and 
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natural  consequence  of  the  progress  of  society ;  and 
that  to  exclaim  against  its  effects  is  in  &ct  to  exclaim 
against  all  advancement  of  a  country  beyond  the 
purely  agricultural  state. 

That  this  advancement  may  be,  and  often  is,  re- 
tarded by  gross  tyranny  and  oppression,  or  a  general 
relaxation  of  morals,  is  perfectly  true.  Nay,  instances 
may  perhaps  be  adduced  where  a  nation,  cursed  with 
thetse  evils,  may  even  be  carried  by  them  with  no 
slight  rapidity  in  a  retrograde  direction,  and  instead 
of  advancing  out  of  the  agricultural  state,  may  sink 
into  one  compounded  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural; 
many  of  the  peasants  under  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment are  driven  to  desert  their  fields,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  the  pastoral  state,  to  avoid  the  plunder  and 
oppression  of  their  masters,  ( Volney,  as  quoted  by 
Malthus) :  or,  if  the  nation  shall  have  emerged  for  a 
period  into  the  commercial  state,  it  may  retain  in  its 
decline  only  the  evils  of  that  condition,  viz.  its  towns 
and  its  vices,  without  its  industry  and  its  virtues. 

The  state  of  Spain  dming  the  past  century  is  too 
lamentable  an  instance  of  the  last-mentioned  con- 
dition. FuU  of  towns,  the  former  seats  of  industry 
and  activity,  the  hearts  from  which  were  propelled 
into  the  surrounding  country  the  arterial  currents  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  which  received  in  return 
the  venous  streams  of  agricultural  produce,  are  now 
the  mere  receptacles  of  apathy  and  ignorance^  The 
body  through  which  the  healthy  action  extended  is 
lopped  of  almost  all  its  members,  and  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  reduced  circulation  axe  confined  within 
the  narrow  valley  immediately  adjoining  to  the  filthy 
and  unwholesome  town.  The  villages,  which  formerly 
gave  a  supply  of  labourers  to  the  flourishing  manu^ 
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fiM^turea,  or  to  increaaiiig .  speculations  in  agriculture 
tfid  commerce,  are  now  over-populous  from  the  stag- 
ntrtioii  introduced  by  ignorance  and  oppression,  and 
their  inevitable  attendant,  a  want  of  demand  for  Jree 
labourers. 

Mr.  Townshend,  in  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Spain,  (Townshend's  Travels  in  Spain, 
voL^iiL  pp.  104,  et  seq.  edit.  1791,)  states,  that 
"  throughout  this  elevated  country  there  is  little 
appeBrance  of  cultivation,  although  many  consider- 
able tracts  of  land  over  which  we  passed  are  good, 
and  much  of  it  might  be  watered."*  Yet  speaking  of 
this  very  neighbourhood  he  says,  (p.  10j6),  "  On  Sa- 
turday, April  28,  we  came  to  Cullar  de  Baza,  a 
wretched  vill^e  with  many  habitations  excavated  in 
the  rock  of  gypsum.  The  little  valley  which  supplies 
this  village  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
enclosed  by  barren  g3rpseous  mountains;  and  although 
it  is  well  watered  and  consequently  fertile,  yet  the 
population  bears  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  extent 
<^  land  susceptible  of  cultivation."  "  Looking  down 
upon  so  rich,  yet  such  a  contracted  spot,  we  instantly 
and  evidently  see,  that  the  human  race  (however  at 
first,  and  whilst  their  numbers  are  limited,  they  may 
J^joice  in  af&uence,)  will  go  on  constantly  increasing, 
till  they  balance  their  quantity  (£  food:  from  that 
period,  two  appetites  will  combine  to  r^ulate  their 
numbers.  Beyond  that  period,  abould  they  continue 
to  increase,  having  passed  the  nattn-al  limits  of  their 
population,  they  must  suffer  want  In  these  circum- 
stances,  beholding  many  of  the  poor  naked  and  half 
starved^  should  they  inadvertently  tjrdain  that  no  one 
^  their  odmmunity  should  want,  that  all  should  have 
tood,  and  every  man  an  habitation,  is  it  not  obvious 
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that  they  would  aim  at  impossibilities  ?  and  that  by 
every  effort  to  relieve  distress,  they  woidd  extend  thie 
bounds  of  human  misery  ?"  Here  are,  in  few  words, 
the  general  outlines  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  and 
its  application,  drawn  from  the  observation  of  a  littiie 
village  in  the  mountains  of  a  declining  country.  And 
thus  it  is  that  Mr.Townshend  reasons  generally  from 
a  few  insulated  facts. 

But  let  us  see  how  his  argument  ^rees  with  his 
own  subsequent  observations  on  the  same  country. 
Comparing  the  density  of  population  in  the  differient 
countries  of  Europe  with  that  of  Spain,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  sixty-seven  persons  to  a  square  mil^;  he 
says,  (vol.ii.  p.  211,)  **  Spain,  if  properly  cultivated 
and  well  governed,  might  be  the  first  in  Europe,  not 
excepting  Holland,  which  to  its  wise  and  equitable 
laws  is  indebted  for  a  populatiQn  amounting  to  S7S 
on  a  square  mile.  All  are  agreed  that  Spsia  in  mcMre 
distant  periods  was  much  better  peopled  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  many  have  attempted  to  adsign  the  cause  o£ 
its  depopulation,  &c.  It  may  be  useAil  -  to  trace  the 
various  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  de- 
press this  once  powerful  nation,  and  to  desolate^  at 
least  comparatively,  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
Eqrqie."  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  causes 
which,  in  his  opinion,  have  led  to  the  depopulation, 
which  are  almost  aU  resol>rable  into  bad  government. 
Here  then  we  perceive  the  over-populousness  rf  the 
mountain  village,  from  which  the  general  {Hinciple 
was  drawn,  to  form  merely  one  trifling  feature  of  a 
commonwealth,  in  which  the  population  is  remarkably 
thin  in  proportion  to  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil.  To  con- 
vert the  supposed  evil  therefore  into  a  blessing,  no- 
thing more  seems  necessary  than  to  draw  off  the  sur* 
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plus  people  of  the  village  to  those  places  and  occup&-» 
tions  in  the  towns  and  the  country,  where  a  demand 
for  them  probably  first  called  them  into  existence. 
Thus  an  arrangement  entirely  consonant  with  th6 
views  of  Providence  would  at  once  annihilate  the 
general  principle  so  pompously  asserted,  and  would 
draw  off  the  superabundant  people  of  the  villages 
to  those  occupations,  in  which  they  could  not  rejnro- 
duce  their  own  numbers,  and  where  they  would  conse- 
quaitly  want  acontinualsupplyfromthe  same  source, as 
that  supply  should  arise  as  in  the  order  of  nature.  And 
what  prevents  this  arrangement?  any  law  of  nature,  any 
prinpiple  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  man?  Clearly 
not.  But  let  Mr.  Townshend  speak  again  for  him- 
^If.  X4et  him  exhibit  to  us  the  means  whereby  a 
country,  with  natural  powers  capable  of  carrying  its 
population  in  rapid  prbgress  to  double  or  treble  its 
present  numbers^  may  actually  be  said  to  be  overpopu- 
lous,  unless  they  diminish  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to 
tiieir  capacity  for  increase.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  **  The 
people,  thus  every  where  plundered  and  oppressed, 
could  not  increase  and  midtiply  as  they  would  have 
done  under  a  free  and  equitable  government.''  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  88.)  **  The  ploughman  and  the  grazier,  instead  of 
being  united  in  the  same  person,  are  here  eternally  at 
variance ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  best  tenant,  the 
great  proprietors  give  him  the  prefierence.  Henc» 
the  country  has  been  depopulated;  and  the  lands, 
which  are  in  tillage,  for  want  of  cattle  to  manure  andi^  - 
tread  them,  produce  light  crops  of  com."  (Vol.  i/  • 
p,  230.)  **  Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain  I  cannot 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  single  country  residence  like 
those  which  everywhere  abound  in  England."  (P.  237.) 
*'  We  p^sed  by  three  monumental  crosses  all  at  the 
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junction  of  four  ways.  In  a  country  where  few  people 
travel  a  thief  has  little  chance  of  passengers  unless 
where  two  ways  cross."  (P.  294.)  "  They  had  once 
a  canal  made  by  Philip  V.  seven  leagues  in  length, 
which  brought  to  them  the  waters  of  the  Jarama ; 
but  about  twenty  years  ago  the  head  proved  faulty, 
and  it  has  never  been  repaired.  The  loss  (of  produce) 
by  this  misfortune  and  neglect  is  almost  inestimable." 
**  They  have  no  other  implements  of  tillage  except 
ploughs,  bring  perfect  strangers  to  the  use  of  bar* 
rows.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  the 
leitst  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  no  plough  can  be 
worse  adapted  to  the  soil." 

Thus  much  for  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  its 
agriculture  and  industry.  Let  us  now  inquire  into 
that  of  the  towns  and  their  trade  and  manufactures. 
(VoL  ii.  p.  8.)  **  Beggars,  clothed  with  rags  and 
covered  with  vermin,  swarm  in  every  street."  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  70.)  **  As  for  the  manufactures,  they  are  going  to 
decay,  and  feel  more  than  the  common  infirmities  of 
age,  receiving  at  best  little  encouragement  from  local 
situation,  and  being  depressed  and  ruined  by  want  of 
pditical  wisdom  in  the  government,"  &c.  "  Many 
laws  were  published,  laying  restraints  on  manufac- 
turers, subjecting  them  to  formalities  and  to  vexa- 
tious fines,  and  fixing  the  price  at  which  their  manu- 
fectures  should  be  sold.  As  a  compensation  the 
price  of  provisions  was  likewise  fixed.  But  as  the 
latter  tended  to  hurt  the  market  and  to  depress  the 
farmer,  so  the  operation  of  the  former  was  to  de- 
press the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  to  bring  slow  yet 
certain  ruin  on  the  manufacturer,  under  the  absurd 
idea  of  favouring  the  consumer.  The  want  of  poli* 
tical  wisdom  has  been  here  equally  fatal  to  agriculture. 
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imiiiufacture39  and  commerce."  (P.  183.)  **  Previous 
to  the  appointment  of  Don  Francisco  Pachecho  to  the 
government  of  Alicant,  the  city  swarmed  all  day 
with  be^ars,  and  aU  ni^t  with  prostitutes  and 
thieves.  These  were  fed  by  the  religious  houses,'* 
.&C-"  (P.  851.)  "  I  was  struck  with  the  aght  of 
pe^verty,  of  wretchedness,  and  of  rags,  in  everystreet." 
(Pi  17.)  •*  With  such  encouragement  for  b^gars  no 
wonder  :that  they  should  abound  in  Malaga,  where 
the  lazy  can  have  no  inducement  to  employ  them- 
selves in  labour,  and  where  the  profligate^  when  they 
shall  basve  wasted  their  substance,  may  know  for  a 
certainty  that  they  shall  never  be  in  want  <tf>  bread, 
lienioe  it  com^  to  pass  that  in  the  city  few  (traces  of 
industry  s(t&  seen,  whilst  filth  and  nasUness,  immo- 
rality and  vice,  wretchedness  and  poverty,  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  undistinguishingbeneyolenoe, 
prevail." — ^*  Multitudes  of  beggars  infesting  every 
street  mark,  a  bad  police."— -^^  For  some  time  I  could 
not  conceive  the  reason  why,  wherever  I  had  supped, 
I  was  constantly  attended  to  my  lodging  by  a  servant 
with  a  light.  But  observing,  upon  some  occasion, 
that  such  attendance  would  be  needless,  I  was  in* 
formed  that  the  servant  and  the  light  were  not  merely 
for  comfort  but  for  safety,  because  robberies  and  mur^ 
ders  were  frequent  in  the  night.  Indeed  when  I  was 
there,  an  officer  returning  unattended  to  his  lodging 
was  assaulted  in  the  street  by  thieves,  and  upon 
making  resistance  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  (me, 
while  another  robbed  him.  In  the  last  sixteen  months 
they  reckoned  seventy  murders,  for  which  not  one 
criminal  had  been  brought  to  justice,  and  in  one 
year,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  105  persons  fell  iu 
the  s^me  mapn^r/' 
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The  enlightened  and  candid  reader  of  these  pa&n 
9ages  will  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  cause, 
whj  in  Spain,  possessing  less  than  half  its  comple- 
ment of  population,  the  people  are  yet  half-starved* 
Nor  will  he  consider  any  reference  to  the  principle 
of  population,  es  the  cause  of  this  distress,  extremely 
applicable  to  the  case  in  question*  He  will,  how- 
ever, perceive  in  the  great  towns  and  crowded  vil- 
lages of  Spain  at  once  the  magnificent  wreck  and  the 
proo&  of  its  former  grandeur  and  prosperity ;  but  in 
the  filth,  and  misery,  and  vice  of  those  towns,  and  in 
the  scanty  yet  redundant  population  of  the  villages, 
and  the  desolate  state  of  the  fertile  lands,  he  will 
discover  the  causes  yet  more  clearly  than  the  proofs 
of  its  present  decline.  Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a 
more  general  or  convincing  proof  of  a  declining  com- 
monwealth, than  the  co-existence  of  large  towns  and 
a  low  state  <^  agriculture ; — the  former  being,  ^  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  absolutely  the  offspring 
of  a  fuU  cultivation^  their  very  existence  without  it 
is  a  proof  that  their  vices  and  their  crimes  have  de- 
stroyed their  parent,  at  the  period  when,  having 
nursed  them  to  maturity,  it  might  fairly  have  ex- 
pected the  return  of  assistance  now  become  necessary 
to  its  old  age ;  and  the  wretched  condition  of  their 
orphan  state  constitutes  their  just  reward.  A  future 
4>pportunity  of  illustrating  this  point  more  fiilly  wiU 
occur  with  reference  to  the  modem  state  of  China. — 
in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  this 
IHCture  of  the  state  of  Spain,  we  again  perceive  the 
necessary  effects  of  a  vicious  interference  with  the 
obvious  designs  of  Providence  for  the  advancement  of 
society.  Instead  of  answering  the  selfish  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended,  or  of  rendering  the  natural 
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order  of  things  compatible  with  immorality  and  op- 
pression, by  keeping  affairs  quiet  while  they  are  call- 
ing aloud  for  reformation ; — ^we  find  that  the  very  ex- 
pedients, res(Hi«d  to  for  these  purposes,  produce  a 
pressure  thrice  as  heavy  as  that  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  remore.  It  seems  also  to  follow,  both  as  a 
natural  consequence,  and  as  tiie  result  of  historical 
experience,  that  this  pressure  will  increase  in  in- 
tensity till  it  can  no  longer  be  borne,  but  must  either 
crush  the  people,  or  rouse  them  with  the  enei^es  of 
despair  to  cast  it  from  themselves  on  their  oppressors. 
This  alternative  may  be  most  emphatically  said  to  be 
presented  to  the  choice  of  the  unfortunate  people  of 
Spain  at  the  present  moment,  (January  1816). 

That  the  truth  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  this 
Chapter  cannot  fairly  be  disputed,  is  presumed  with 
some  confidence.  The  facts  on  which  they  rest  seem 
too  obvious  to  require  any  further  confutation  from 
the  aid  of  history.  That  the  newly  settled  lands  in 
America  raise  and  export  a  surplus  produce  of  food, 
although  their  population  is  doubled  in  the  shortest 
possible  period,  will  probably  be  admitted  without  re- 
ference to  their  statistical  writers  to  prove  it.  That 
in  those  states  which  have  been  settled  for  a  longer 
period,  the  people  having  collected  into  towns  export 
less  of  their  produce,  and  do  not  increase  in  so  rapid  a 
ratio,  will  also  be  admitted.  Yet  as  they  still  export 
gome  produce^  their  whole  population  cannot  actually 
press  against  the  whole  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
For  it  is  evident  that  this  effect  cannot  be  produced 
by  any  general  law  of  nature,  till  we  find  a  want 
subsisting  in  the  community  for  imported  food,  or 
for  a  further  produce  from  their  own  territory ; — a 
condition  of  society  which  belongs  to  the  following^ 
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Chapter.  The  fact  therefore  that  food  is  still  habi* 
tually  ej^ported  may  suffice,  instead  of  any  historical 
illustration,  to  prove  that  the  means,  by  which  the 
progress  of  population  is  naturally  regulated  in  the 
states  of  society  treatedof  in  this  Chapter,  are  sufficient 
still  to  preserve  it  within  the  limits  of  the  actual  sup- 
ply of  food,  which  was  first  raised  in  the  purely 
agricultural  state. 

We  will  proceed  then  to  apply  very  briefly  to  this 
portion  of  the  argument  the  fundamental  principles 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  treatise,  (vide  ch.  iii.) — ' 
Population  being,  throughout  the  whole  course  treated 
in  this  chapter,  preserved  within  the  limits  of  the 
actual  supply  of  food,  it  is  evident  that  every  con- 
clusion tends  dearly  to  establish  the  two  first  princi- 
ples. For,  first,  population  cannot  exceed  the  powers 
of  the  soil  to  afford  it  subsistence,  so  long  as  a  large 
surplus  of  food  is  actually  derived  from  that  soil ;  nor, 
secondly,  can  the  existence  of  such  surplus  consist 
with  a  mischievous  pressure  of  population  against  the 
actual  supply  of  food.  With  respect  to  the  third  and 
fourth  principles,  which  are  conversant  principally 
with  the  conduct  and  condition  of  individuals,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  folly  of  a  government, 
or  the  vices  of  the  people,  may  introduce  much  want 
and  misery  notwithstanding  the  overflowing  state  of 
the  national  resources.  The  political  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  leading  to  anarchy  and 
idleness  among  some  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  recent 
political  conduct  of  their  government,  have  actually 
introduced  into  that  country  a  baneful  interference 
with  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  many  orders  of 
society.  I  doubt  not  that  some  excellent  individuals 
are  to  be  found  among  them;  but  to  an  English 
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loind  it  does  c^ainly  q^ar,  that  their  principles  of 
^Religion"  are  superfidie^l,  their  **  Morality-'  <^i^. 
oeediagly  low,  their  ^^  liberty  "  verging  to  lioentieuB- 
ness,  consequently  not  very  ^^  rational;"  and  that  their 
persons  and  property^thoughsecure  against  the  govern- 
ment, are  very  liable  to  danga*  from  the  mob. 

One  of  their  own  writers  thus  describes  the  jm>- 
gress  of  their  politics  since  the  period  of  their  inde- 
pendence.— ^^  No  people  had  ever  greater  cause  to  be 
proud^  none  had  before  them  a  fairer  promise  to  be 
happy.  After  many  years  of  sanguinary  trouble,  to 
pass  into  a  state  of  peace,  security,  and  rest ;-— to  be 
relieved  from  unspeakable  hardships  and  privations  ;— 
to  rise  from  dependance  upon  another  and  a  far  dis- 
tant country,  with  aU  its  subjections  and  restraints, 
into  a  state  of  self-government  and  exemption  from 
foreign  control ; — and  to  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
its  own  government,  laws,  and  institutions  ;-^— was  a 
condition  in  which  no  enlightened  people  had  ever 
before  been  found ;  and  was  not  only  sufficient  to  fill 
them  with  immediate  exultation  and  joy,  and  with 
the  most  happy  forebodings  of  the  future,  but  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  push  their  hopes  and  their 
pride  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  To 
men  of  unexercised  minds,  of  little  reflection,  and  of 
superficial  knowledge,  aU  around  seemed  lovely  and 
felicitous ;  and  to  the  people,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, nothing  seemed  more  impossible  than  that  their 
harmony  should  be  interrupted,  that  their  happiness 
should  be  endangered  for  ages,  or  that  any  thing 
could  arise  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings they  had  obtained  with  the  revolution.  Thus 
thought  the  many,  and  thus  it  was  natural  for  the 
many  to  think.     They  imagined  that  the  supreme 
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power  being  now  at  the  disposal  of  a  jealous  people^ 
from  whom  it  could  not  be  wheedled  by  fraud  or 
flattery,  nor  wrested  by  force,  would  follow  the  na* 
tural  course  of  the  human  heart,  and  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  deserving :  and  at  the  outset 
of  the  republic  it  was  so.  But  lime  unfolded  new 
views  to  the  multitude.  Every  day  gave  them  a 
stronger  sense  of  their  own  power,  and  greater  incli- 
nation to  evince  it  by  abuse.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  that  which  was  imappropriated  to  any  might  be 
aspired  to  by  all ;  and  the  lower  classes  of  ambitious 
men,  and  vulgar  politicians,  who  felt  themselves  ex-^ 
eluded  by  want  of  desert  from  all  participation,  in 
power,  resolved  to  make  up  their  deficiency  in  merit 
by  fraud  and  imposition ;  and  to  disturb  and  pollute 
the  stream  of  public  opinion,  which,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  roll  in  its  natural  purity,  Would  run  in  fa- 
vour of  the  most  meritorious  citizens."  (Memoirs  of 
T.  Jefferson,  New  York,  1809,  voL  i.  p.  12,  et  seq.) 

The  licentious  principles  established  by  the  French 
revolution,  and  previously  disseminated  no  where  vtdth 
greater  diligence  than  in  the  United  States,  lent 
great  fiadlities  to  such  a  system  of  corruption.  Nor 
was  the  early  and  absolute  treachery  of  France  suf- 
ficient to  stem  the  torrent. 

Anothar  American  writer  {Brief  View  of  the  Po-* 
key  and  Resources  of  the  United  States.  Bkila"' 
delphia^  1810,)  asserts,  that  the  fdly  and  passion  in 
which-  the  misfortunes  of « Atnerica  have  had  their 
rise,  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  popular 
govemment,founded  on  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude  ; 
who  though  honest  are  ignorant ;  whose  impressions* 
are  exdted  by  JeeUng^^nat  created  by  thought ;  and'- 
leart  of  all  by  the  peculiar  depth  of  reasoning,!  ^or 
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elevation  of  view,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  at^ 
tainment  of  political  truth.  In  such  governments  we 
behold  the  passions  which  give  rise  to  the  keenest 
resentment,  but  not  the  wisdom  or  moderation  requi* 
site  for  the  discovery  or  pursuit  of  the  only  mean^ 
which  can  lead  to  redress.  The  genuine  patriot  de- 
plores these  evils,  resulting  from  an  excess  oi  that 
democracy,  which,  under  due  modification,  is  the  best 
foundation  of  government.     (P.  26.) 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that  although  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  professedly  founded  on 
the  principles  of  religion,  morality,  rational  liberty, 
and  security,  they  obtain  only  a  very  imperfect  in-^ 
fluence.  It  is  still  however  sufficient  to  ciarry  the 
country  triumphantly  through  the  purely  agricultural 
state  of  society,  which  presents  so  many  natural  faci- 
lities. But  as  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturinfiT  sta£^  heem  to  arise,  if  a 
general  unprove„e„.  in  L  ^rtT  .^pec.  Ju^ 
alluded  to  do  not  accompany  them,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
the  divisions  and  calamities  which  will  be&l  the 
United  States  of  America. 

America  has  been  said  by  one  of  her  own  advo- 
cates to  be  a  new  and  rising  country,  whose  progress, 
which  is  unprecedently  rapid,  may  be  retarded  but 
cannot  be  stopped;  therefore  whatever  bad  conse- 
quences may  result  from  her  internal  or  external 
policy,  they  will  be  but  momentary.  She  may  suffer 
most  severely  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  conse^ 
quences  can  be  only  transitory.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
limit  the  truth  of  these  positions,  by  confining  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  present  condition  o£  society 
in  America.  Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  general  pro- 
sperity, individual  industry  is  interfered  with,  notwitb- 
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standing  all  its  natural  advantages.     Individual  suf- 
fering is  already  the  result;  and  the  conflicting  in- 
terests oi  commerce  are  daily  aggravating  the  eviL 
But  it  is   evident   that    by  the  adoption   of   the 
fourth  principle,  and  in  proportion  as  the  obstacles  to 
the  perfect  influence  of  the  blessings  just  enumerated 
are  removed,    in  such  will  individual  suffering  be 
diminished,  and  a  permanent  progress  in  public  pro- 
sperity be  secured* — Nor  can  the  actual  or  probable 
evils  be  lessened,  nay,  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
materially  aggravated,  by  any  other  scheme  of  remedy. 
It  is  surely  superfluous  to  go  about  to  prove,  that  in 
proportion  as  men  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  moral  in 
theur  private  conduct ;  and  charitable  and  considerate 
towards  others;  and  as  their  government  acts  upon 
similiar  principles ;  in  the  same  degree  will  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  individuals  be  mcreased,  and 
the  progress  of  population  promoted  :-^nd,  as  in  the 
states  of  society  here  treated  of  the  quantity  of  food 
must  always  exceed  its  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
of  their  numbers  will  be  sound  and  healthy,   and 
that  they  will  not  be  driven  into  a  state  of  vice  and 
misery  through  any  want  of  food :  therefore  every 
artificial  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  na- 
tural increase  of  population,  or  of  any  other  sponta- 
neous arrangement  of  the  society,  is  not  only  un- 
necessary in  point  of  policy,  but  also  detrimental  to 
the  general  spread  of  public  and  private  happiness. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  in  this  condition  of 
mankind  to  meet  with  any  marks  of  high  refinement ; 
it  would  therefore  be  absurd  to  complain  of  their  ab- 
sence. As  the  agricultural  state  is  not  favourable  to 
works  of  genius,  so  neither  is  it  productive  of  exalted 
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moral  feeling.  The  Romans,  it  has  frequently  been 
observed,  showed  scarcely  any  marks  of  poetical  genius 
for  many  ag^es  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
as  little,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  genuine  principles  of 
virtue.  I  know  not  how  far  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers  may  be  thought  fandful,  who  assert'that 
laxity  of  fibre,  inconsistent  with  great  muscular  ex- 
ertion, is  necessary  to  that  sensibility  of  feeling  which 
leads  to  exquisite  judgment  and  a  correct  taste.  But 
this  point  seems  at  least  well  established,  that  *  the 
homely  virtues  are  those  of  the  agriculturist ;  and 
although  he  steps  as  much  beside  his  moral  advan- 
tage in  aping  the  refinements,  as  he  does  beside  hia 
political  interests  in  coveting  the  peculiar  s<Mirces  of 
prosperity  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  society,  he 
is  not  the  less  bound  to  practise  the  duties  of  his  own 
particular  condition.  He  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  ' 
tarring  and  feathering  his  neighbour,  because  they 
are  incapable  of  reconciling  their  contending  mterests 
or  opinions  by  a  logical  disputation  on  politics  or 
morals. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  natural  Tendency  of  Population  in  the 
more  advanced  Stages  of  Society. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  beyond  the  stages 
treated  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  population  will  at 
length  overtake  the  supply  of  surplus  food,  so  far  as 
to  press  lightly  against  some  of  the  luxuries  to  which 
it  is  converted,  and  will  raise  its  price.  And  this  is 
the  first  point,  from  the  earliest  states  of  society,  in 
which  the  pretended  universal  aphorism,  that  popula- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  press  against  its  actual  supply 
of  food,  can  be  said  even  remotely  to  apply- 

The  elevation  in  the  price  of  produce,  from  the  in- 
creased competition,  now  encourages  the  capitalist  to 
^vest  part  of  his  funds  fir^m  commerce  and  manu- 
factures to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  waste  lands,  or 
to  agricultural  improvements  on  those  already  culti- 
vated. Let  it  carefuUy  be  observed,  that  this  pre- 
existing demand  for  food  from  a  population  pressing 
against  the  superfluities  of  its  supply,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression),  is  the  only  possible  mode  by 
which  a  £Euther  increase  can  now  be  eUcited  from  the 
soil.  For  cultivators  will  not  lay  out  their  capital 
upon  land  of  an  inferior  staple,  untU  they  find,  by  an 
enhanced  price  of  its  produce,  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  it  to  compensate  their  additional  ex- 
penses:— a  fact  which  appears  of  itself  sufficienttoshow 
the  futility  of  the  idea  entertained  by  Mr.  Malthus  and 
others,  that  a  manufacturing  nation  can  ever  perma- 
nently expcMrt  large  quantities  of  com.  This  specula- 
tion indeed,  implies  the  apparent  absurdity  of  sup^ 
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poong  that  a  commodKy  railed  by  one  nation  at 
a  great    expense,    and   sent  abroad  to  a  foreign 
market,  can  be  so)d  ikste  to  a  profit  (expenses  of 
carriage  included),  notwithstanding  the  competition 
qfoQfer  iiation%  who  ca^  raise  the  same  Gommoditjr 
at  less  than  half  the  e9q)en8e,  and  conyejr  it  to  the 
same  mai^et  with  very  inferior  diarges  of  freight, 
tjfeither  i$  the  &ct  stated  more  fi^vom^dde  to  the 
position  of  the  same  economists*  that  an  vwimse 
of  people  should  always  follow^  afid  never  pre- 
eedct  an  increase   in   the  produce  of  the  aoil:-^ 
which,  when  apjdied  to  a  manu&cturipg  society,  ap- 
pears to  be  neariy  tantamount  to  sajdng,  that  an  in* 
q:ease  in  the  number  of  backs  should  always  fdlpir» 
and  never  precede,    an   increase  in  th?  manufiu> 
ture  of  coats; — ^whereas  surely  a  previous  imafease 
of  wearers  and  consumers  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  respective  production  of  further  food  and  raiment. 
These  que3tions  will  be  more  fiiUy  treated  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  when  we  com^  to  the  consid^rar 
tipn  of  the  mature  of  Com  Laws,    In  the  loean  time 
it  may  be  observed*  that  the  produce  of  these  new 
3pea}li)tion^  ix^  agriculture  will  set  the  people  at  e^se 
till  a  further  increase  of  pit^uhiti^i.    But  the  im- 
proved n^iethod^  such  qs  the  consoUdai^n  oi  small 
fyfofs  into  larger,  ingenious  implements,  &C.  will  also 
eiM^e  a  smaller  number  of  cultiv^^ibcn^  to  raise  an 
equal  quantity  of  produce,  and  will  tb^r^re  set  free 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  &r  manufactures 
and  other  occupations.*    Tins  new  Brrmg^BOi^^  will 

*  These  natural  effects  of  the  pit^ress  of  society  nutj  serve 
to  aDsy  the  anger  of  many  very  honest  and  phim  spoken  political 
meonomisii  against  large  farms,  and  other  arrangenents  for  ob- 
taining such  a  suri^iifi  and  di^osable  produce,  at  Is  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  public  good  in  the  nf  w  distrSMion  of  the  society. 
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also  add  to  tke  numbctf  of  pdople  inhaliitiiig  towntt 
while  the  acoumiilatian  ef  ci^ital  and  of  private  finv 
tuiK8»  the  iiicFease  of  menial  ioryjoitii^  mid  the  raiif^ 
CM18  ealb  for  men  who  are  in  aijtuationa  and  punuits 
of  risk,  danger,  and  the  Hke,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
list  of  thoae  iHio  do  not  reproduce  t^ieir  own  num* 
bers  even  in  the  country.  So  that  it  is  only  after  a 
longer  interval  than  before,  that  the  people  again  come 
to  press  against  the  supply  of  food  Thus  an  m* 
creased  retardation  takes  place  at  every  stage  in  the 
progress  of  society.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  food 
will  evidaitiy  increase  with  each  of  these  revolutions  i 
because  the  country  will,  after  each,  have  approached 
nearer  to  its  acme  of  cultivation  and  production ;  and 
the  best  remaining  lands  being  occupied  at  each  re* 
volution,  none  but  inferior  and  ungrateful  soils  will 
at  length  be  left.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  fi^m  what 
has.  been  said,  that  the  progress  of  population  will 
have  become  proportionably  slower,  and  less  capable 
of  overtaking  the  diminished  power  of  the  land  to 
supply  it  with  food. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  make  this  proposition  yet 
more  plain,  by  any  addition  to  the  preceding  argu«* 
ments,  let  it  be  considered  that,  after  no  long  prO'- 
gress  in  this  advanced  state  of  society,  one  fh^ 
mily  employed  in  agriculture  will  be  able  at  least  to 
aupport*  itsdf  and  three  others,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  modes  of  culture,  which  the  nec^aty 
of  a  large  surplus  produce,  and  the  apj^cation  of 
Gommercial  skill  and  capital  to  agricultural  pursuits 
invariably  introduce.  Three-fourths  of  the  people 
therefore  will  be  left  at  large  to  follow  manufactures, 

*  See  Appendix  to  Dirom  on  the  Com  Laws. 
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or  non-productive  emplojrments,  to  be  the  menial  ser- 
vants of  the  higher  orders,  to  navigate  the  ships,  and 
fi^t  the  battles  of  the  countrj.     Of  these  three-^ 
fourths,  at  least  two-thirds,  or  one-half  of  the  whole 
population,  would  cease  to  reproduce  their  own  num* 
bers  of  efficient  people.     This  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  considers  that,  in  a  state  of  society  dvhere  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, or  idle  persons,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  must  dwell  in  towns,  some  in  very 
large  towns ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  those^  who 
are  calculated  not  to  reproduce  their  own  numbers, 
principally  consists  of  soldiers,  sailors,  men  of  good 
families  but  small  fortunes,  servants,  dependents,  and 
emigrants  to  colonies,  or  other  places.     These  last  are 
usually  taken  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  before  they  have  contributed 
children  to  replace  their  loss,  which  must  therefore  be 
fiUed  up  by  the  children  of  others.     And  with  re- 
spect to  the  towns,  it  is  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  even  of  those  of  a  moderate  size,  not  one  can 
keep  up  its  own  effective  population.*     It  appears 
that,  when  our  provincial  towns  were  increasing  much 
less  rapidly  than  at  present.  Dr.  Short  calculated  that 
nine^^nineteenths  of  the  married  were  strangers ;  and 
0^1618  persons  examined  at  the  Westminster  In* 
firmary  only  824  were  found  to  have  been  bom  in 
London.     The  continual  influx  of  settlers,  in   the 
prime  of  life,  from  the  country,  to  repair  the  waste  af 
the  towns,  is  indeed  proved  both  by  actual  observa- 
tion, and  by  the  great  excess  of  the  births  above  the 


*  See  Price  on  Rev.  Paym.  Perceval's  Essays  before  quoted, 
and  Malth,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 
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burials  in  the  adjoining  agricultural  villages;  al- 
though the  population  either  of  those;  villages,  or  of 
the  towns  to  which  the  emigrations  take  place,  by  no 
means  exhibits  a  corresponding  increase.  This  ex* 
cess  of  births  above  burials  in  some  of  the  villages; 
where  no  numerical  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
population,  has  been  found  to  mount  as  high  as  2  or 
3  to  1 ;  and  as  the  excess  of  births  above  deaths  is 
naturally  the  universal  measure  of  the  increase  in 
the  population,  we  may  be  sure  that  where  that  exr 
cess  is  great,  in  a  situation  where  no  increase  has 
uctually  taken  place,  the  surplus  has  been  drawn 
off  to  other  points. 

If  we  suppose  that,  taking  one  town  with  another, 
a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  natives,  but  settlers 
from  the  country,  the  calculation  will  probably  be 
found  not  exaggerated  for  towns  with  a  stationary 
population,  and  to  be  much  within  the  {n*oportion  that 
has  been  proved  to  exist  in  many  towns  that  have 
rapidly  increased  their  numbers.  This  may  perhaps 
at  first  surprise  many  readers ;  but  it  will  by  no  means 
appear  exaggerated,  if  they  attend  to  the  following 
calculation.  An  excess  of  annual  deaths  above  an- 
nual births  of  7  in  each  1000  of  existing  persons 
has  been  considered  a  low  average  in.  towns 
even  of  a  moderate  size.  Upon  this  datum  let 
us  suppose  a  town  to  contain  1000  inhabitants, 
and  it  follows  that  seven  emigrants  per .  1000 
from  the  country  must  yearly  settle  in  the  town 
to  keep  up  its  population.  We  will  suppose  likewise, 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  this 
town  is  1  to  28 ;  i.  e.  that  a  number  equal  to  the 
whole  populs^tion  dies  in  28  years,  or  a  twenty-eighth 
part  (viz.  S5\  persons  in  1000)  on  the  average  in 
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ereiy  sucteeding  year.  This  is  a  rate  of  tncurtalftf 
less  than  that  whidi  is  indicated  by  the  best  infoiv 
nation  with  respect  to  th^  average  mortality  of  £a* 
ropean  towimu  It  will  ajf^pear  reasonable^  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  returns  seeni  to  prove  that,  (ooattiiig 
a&  those  sent  into  the  country  in  the  early  periods  of 
life,  where  k  portkni  of  them  die  without  bdug  iii« 
dud^  in  the  returns  of  the  town),  fixxn  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  number  bom  in  towns  usually  die  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  life.  The  average  expectation 
of  life  in  a  child  just  bom  in  a  town  is  never  more 
then  19  years.  In  Vienna  and  Stockholm  hdf  the 
number  bom  die  under  two  years  of  age ;  ia  Man- 
chester, containing  84,000  souls,  under  five ;  in  Nor- 
thampton, containing  7000  souls,  under  tcfti.  Now 
in  any  space  of  28  years,  the  number  of  acceders  firom 
the  country  settled  in  this  town,  at  7  in  the  1000 
per  year,  will  be  196:  and  if-they  arrive  there  at  the 
usual  period  of  Kfe  (between  18  and  S2  years  of  age), 
when  they  have  all,  one  with  another,  an  expectation 
of  life  equal  to  SO  years,  i.  e.  an  average  prospect, 
which  may  be  safely  calculated  upon,  of  reaching  the 
ages  of  48  to  52,  the  number  will  not  be  dimimdied 
in  the  course  of  the  generation :  on  the  contrary,  7 
multiplied  by  80  gives  SIO,  which  would  be  the  num- 
ber per  1000  of  emigrants  from  the  country  always 
residing  in  the  town  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  30 
years.  For  though  some  may  die  within  a  few  years 
of  their  arrival,  others  will  live  beyond  the  age  of  48 
or  52,  so  the  average  will  be  the  same.  But  as  a 
few  may  come  to  settle  between  the  ages  of  S2  and 
S5,  during  which  periods  the  expectation  of  life  is  in 
pome  d^ree  lower,  and  continua&y  decreasing,  a  sub- 
txactipn  must  be  made  on  this  account  firom  l^e  wan" 
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beir  of  tlO  strangefs.  ThiB^  however,  cdmicyt  tb  Hrjr 
large ;  and  would  scarcely  do  more  than  rednte  tlM$ 
whole  number  of  them  to  200,  tl»  fifth  of  1000, 
wioGh  is  the  prqioHito  of  settlers  abraj^s  e!ldstln^, 
that  I  have  bt^en  endeavotniag  to  estltbiyh  MS  ft 
moderate  calculation,  and  which  appears  ttmL  iM 
fofegoing  lAatonent  fo  be  indi^ngatfle  in  UtWM, 
when  an  excess  of  deaths  above  births  eqdal  t6  7  iff 
1000  takes  pbce  among  the  inhabitants. 

Such  w<mld  be  the  case  were  the  pojuilatiofi  of  ike 
town  statkwJuy ;  but  if  from  an  increase  in  th6  de* 
maaid  for  tabomr;  or  other  causes,  it  riipold  be  UepiSif 
extending  itself,  of  course  a  larger  influx  of  settleM 
must  take  place.  SnptKising  the  huniber  required  fd 
be  no  moffe  than>  two  individuals  hi  a  thousand  aiif^ 
nualtyy  this  woidd  raise  the  proportion  of  strangers 
in  the  town  from  a  fifth  to  above  a  fourth,  and  so  on 
in  proportiott  to  the  rapidity  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  labour,  or  of  the  Other  causes  of  attraction 
to  settlers.  For  all  these  reasons  it  cannot  a^peat^ 
exaggerated  to  assert,  that  that  third  pail;  of  th^ 
population,  which  has  been  supposed  to  Reside  iti 

towtis  in  the  state  of  society  referred  to,  is  not  oiily 

• 

ificiq[>aUo  of  keeping  Op  its  own  nuifiber,  but  reqvdres 
in  each  generation  a  number,  at  least  equal  to  a  fifth 
of  its  own,  from  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  pec^fe,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  diminution  in  its  actual  population. 
Still  less  con  it  be  denied,  that  where  a  continiiiaOy 
increasing  dendand  exists  for  labourers  m  emfdoy- 
ments  which  are  carried  on  in  towns,  a  contiflually  in- 
creasing proportion  of  recruits  must  also  be  aflbikled  by 
the  rest  of  the  people.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  to  what 
extent  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  capable  Of  tf* 
fording  this  necessary  supply  of  recruits. 
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Of  these  two-thirds  of  the  peculation  not  resident 
iol  towns,  we  have  akeady  remarked  three-eightbs, 
or  a  portion  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, to  be  employed  in  agriculture.  The  portion 
remaining  to  be  accounted  for,  which  does  not  live 
in  towns,  and  is  yet  not  employed  in  agriculture, 
amounts  to  five-eighths,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  population.  These  comprise  the  village  shop- 
keepers and  manufacturers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  inen 
of  fortune,  with  their  descendants,  families,  and  menial 
servants ;  of  whom  (though  some  may  be  productive 
enough  of  people),  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  that 
the  whole  keep  up  their  numbers.  A  reference  to 
the  state  of  England  would  probably  show,  that 
about  a  fourth  of  this  portion  of  the  people  consists 
of  men  of  rank  and  easy  fortune,  with  their  families, 
and  unemployed  descendants,  deriving  income  from 
various  funds,  but  many  of  them  possessing  not  more 
than  enough  fortune  to  afford  their  accustomed  enjoy- 
ments in  the  single  state.  From  these  and  other 
causes,  so  many  of  them  do  not  marry,  or  at  least 
not  till  late  in  life,  and  so  many  more,  from  the 
various  causes  before-mentioned,  do  not  rear  families 
of  any  size,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  their 
descendants  is  not  sufficient  to  rejdace  their  own 
numbers ;  although  they  do  not  fall  short  of  it  in  the 
same  degree  with  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Of  the 
remainder  of  this  portion,  one-eighth  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  army,  the  mercantile  and  military  navy, 
emigrants  to  colonies,  &c.  with  their  families  and 
attendants;  who  are  so  far  from  keeping  up  their 
own  numbers  at  home,  that  they  are  a  continual 
drain  to  a  very  considerable .  amount,  upon  the  most 
robust  and  effective  part  of  the  people.     The  remain- 
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ing  half  and  one-eighth  of  this  portion  of  the  people 
consists  of  the  manufacturing  labourers,  and  small 
proprietors,  residing  in  the  country,  who  (though  the 
former,£rom  occasional  unhealthy  occupation,fall  short 
of  the  husbandmen  in  prolific  power),  are  capable, 
upon  the  whole,  not  only  of  keeping  up  their  whole 
numbers,  but  of  affording  a  surplus,  large  in  propor- 
iion  to  the  means  they  have  of  sustaining  their  chil- 
dren by  the  remuneration  of  their  labour.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  agricultural  fourth  of  the  people.* 
Thus  we  see  that  before  a  country  has  advanced  very 
far  in  the  commercial  state,  and  long  before  it  ap- 

*  In  a  country  containing  a  population  of  nine  millions,  the 
followiog  would  be  the  distribution  of  the  people  according  to 
the  state  of  society  supposed  in  the  text 

1.  One-third  in  towns  (not  reproducing  their  own  num- 
bers)      3,000,000 

2.  One-fourth  in  agriculture,  (reproducing  their 
own  numbers  and  supplying  the  deficiences  in  the 

towns,  &C.) 2,250,000 

3«  A  fourth  of  the  remainder,  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  with  their  families,  unemployed  descendants, 
and  servants  (not  reproducing  their  own  numbers)       937,500 

4.  Army,  navy,  mercantile,  and  military  emigrants 
to  foreign  settlements  with  their  families  and  attend- 
ants (almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  classes  re- 
producing their  own  numbers) 468,750 

5.  Country  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  smdl  pro- 
prietors, &c,  with  their  families  (reproducing  their 
own  numbers,  but  affording  no  material  supply  to 

the  deficiency  of  the  other  classes, 2,34S,750 

Total    9,000,000 


The  three  classes  not  reproducing  their  own  numbers  leaving 
ft  deficiency  of  at  least  a  fifth  of  their  aggregate  number,  or 
880,000  souls  in  a  generation,  to  be  made  up  by  the  two  other 
claMes,  principally  by  that  marked  2. 
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proaches  to  its  ne  plus  ultra  of  cultivMaon^  aboat 
half  of  the  population  is  incapable  of  reproduGtii|f  its 
own  number  of  individuals,  from  moral  and  pJkjncti 
causes  of  universal  and  spontaneous  operation^  utt* 
alterable,  (to  any  material  extent,)  by  huoaail  means. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  with  every  step  it  takes  in  the 
same  progress,— or  the  nearer  it  advances  towards  a 
fulness  of  people  and  the  end  of  its  resources  in  cul» 
tivation,  the  part  of  the  con^munity  rqirodocii^  its 
own  numbers  will  still  farther  diminish  its  prcyortiop 
to  the  whole.  The  towns  will  increase,  and  ail  those 
artificial  wants  and  debilitating  customs  engendered 
by  wealth,  civilization,  and  the  progress  of  intellect 
tual  endowments,  will  act  with  accelerated  force. 

This  exposition  of  the  natural  tendency  of  popula- 
tion in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  society  seemisi  to  be 
ccmsistent  with  experience,  and  with  the  actual  obser- 
vation of  those  countries  which  are  passing  through 
them.  In  all  prosperous  or  (as  Sir  James  Steuart  calls 
them)  growing  countries,  towns  have  been  uBiver- 
sallv  found  to  increase  both  in  numbet'  and  size. 
Witness  London  and  Paris,  Manchester  and  Lyons, 
Liverpool  and  Petersburgh  or  Odessa,  Glasgow  and 
Amsterdam.  Their  effects  on  population  are  so  ttni- 
versally  acknowledged,  that  they  have  beeii  pwver- 
bially  called  "  the  gravesr  of  the  human  rflce.*'  Neither 
are  the  other  causes  of  abatement  which  have  been 
recited  less  obvious  to  common  observation  in  dl 
civilized  communities.  So  that  although  the  popu- 
lation of  every  growing  country  is  actually  on  the 
increase,  yet  such  is  the  conservative  principle  in- 
herent in  the  natural  causes  displayed  in  this  chapter, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  one  instance,  where 
it  has  surpassed  the  powers  of  the  soil  to  produce  a 
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iUrthersui^yaffood  for  its  support;*  (except  indeed 
in  those  states,  which  consist  exdusdvdj  df  one  great 
commercial  city  included  in  a  narrow  tatitory,  and 
habitually  supported  on  foreign  produce,  which  is  a 
case  evidently  without  the  scope  of  a  general  argu- 
ment).    Moreover,  it  is  universally  found  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  country  is  in  a  growing  condition,  or  as 
its  population  is  in  fact  increasing^  in  such  will  it 
ever  be  preserved  within  the  limits  of  its  actual 
sappLj  of  food ;  because  the  freedom  and  industry, 
necessary  to  place  a  country  in  a  growing  condition, 
will  lead  to  the  diversion  of  o^ital  to  the  soil,  before 
the  demand  for  food  presses  against  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  the  pec^de :  while  in  a  declining  country,  whose 
pofNilation  is  actually  decreasing,  it.  will  press  the 
more  sevanely  against  the  supjdy  of  food,  because  in 
such  a  state  of  society  industry  is  universally  ob- 
served to  decline  still  faster  than  population.     In 
proof  of  these  assertions  let  us  look  to  the  condition 
of  England  as  compared  with  Spain ;  of  the  more 
civiliaed  parts  of  Russia  as  compared  with  Turkey ;, 
of  Scotland  as  compared  with  Sicily.     I  have  pur- 
posely placed  these  ccHmtries  in  opposition  to  each 
otb^»  because  the  natural  advantages  are  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  less  flourishing  countries,  and  the  mind 
is  led  at  once  to  the  moral  and  poUtical  phenomena 
which  alone  have  made  them  to  differ.     Doubtless, 
the   soil  and  chmate  of  Spain,  of  Tm^ey,  and  of 
Sicily,  are  by  natwne  more  capable  of  fostering  a 
rapid  increase  of  population  and  production,  than 
those  of  Snghmd,  Russia,  and  Scotland.     Yet  in  the 

*  If  the  reader  should  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  China  is  in 
ftat  state,  I  would  beg  him  to  sospend  his  judgmcTit  till  he  hat 
ftrufcA  the  stigtilh  chapter  of  this  book. 
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three  former  a  population  diminishing  in  number 
presses  severely  against  a  scanty  supply  of  food — 
while  in  the  three  latter  a  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion is  amply  supported  on  the  produce  of  its  own 
soil  and  labour.  Such  is  the  fair  result  of  the  natural 
and  unrestrained  progress  of  society. 

In  Great  Britain  the  laws  andconstitutionof  theqoun- 
try  have  (comparatively  speaking)  very  little  interferied 
with  the  industry  and  spontaneous  distribution  of  the 
inhabitants: — and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Russia, 
notwithstanding  the  despotic  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid 
by  the  Sovereigns  to  the  internal  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, that,  for  many  of  the  practical  purposes  of  politi- 
cal improvement,  the  eflFects  have  approached  neariy 
to  those  of  a  free  and  liberal  constitution.  Of  the 
three  countries  placed  in  opposition  to  them  I  have 
already  said  enough  with  respect  to  Spain.  The 
causes  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  Turkey  are 
sufficiently  known  to  be  of  a  moral  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing details,  upon  the  authority  of  the  latest  travd- 
lers,  may  not  however  be  altogether  uninteresting  to 
the  reader.  Mr.  De  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Itinerary 
through  Greece  and  Palestine,  among  many  similar 
pictures,  gives  the  following  account  of  what  occurred 
on  his  ride  towards  Sparta.  "  At  noon  we  discovered 
a  khan  as  poor  as  that  in  which  we  rested  the  night 
before,  although  it  was  decorated  with  the  Ottoman 
flag.  In  a  space  of  twenty-two  leagues  they  were  the 
only  houses  we  saw.  Hunger  and  fatigue  obliged  us 
to  continue  here  longer  than  we  wished.  The  master 
of  the  place,  an  old  wretched  looking  Turk,  was 
seated  in  a  loft  over  the  stables  surrounded  by  goats, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  dung.     He  received  up 
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without  risiiig  firom  his  dunghill,  or  deigning  to  offer 
anj  refreshment  to  the  Christian  dogs.  At  length 
he  called  a  poor  naked  Greek  boy,  whose  body  was 
all  swelled  with  the  stripes  he  had  received,  who 
brought  us  some  sheep's  milk  in  a  dirty  and  disgust- 
ing vessel.  I  was  obliged  to  descend  from  the  loft 
to  drink  it  at  my  ease,  for  the  goats  and  their  kids 
besieged  me  on  every  side,  in  hopes  of  partaking  of 
the  biscuit  which  I  held  in  my  hand.  I  had  eaten 
beards-flesh  and  the  sacred  dog  with  the  savages, — I 
had  shared  in  the  meals  of  the  Bedquin  Arabs, — but 
never  had  I  met  with  any  thing  so  wretched  as  this 
Lacedemonian  khan."  (Tom.  i.  p.  70,  71.)  On 
quitting  Corinth  he  passed  the  Turkish  guard  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  showing  the  order  of  the  Pacha,  the  com- 
mandant invited  him  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  coffee 
at  the  barrack.  As  they  were  seated  together,  the 
guard  perceived  a  Greek  countryman  climbing  the 
mountain  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  ordered  him  to 
come  down.  Being  at  the  time  probably  out  of  hearing, 
he  did  not  obey,  and  the  commandant  seizing  his 
carbine  watched  his  opportunity  and  shot  at  the 
peasant,  who  then  came  down  wounded  and  bleeding. 
The  Turic,  as  our  traveller  expresses  it,  ordered  him 
.fifty  strokes  of  the  bastinado  to  cure  his  wounds. 
"  If  I  had  ever  thought "  (he  adds,  as  a  general  re- 
flection on  his  journey,)  **  that  an  absolute  govern- 
ment was  the  best,  a  few  months  residence  in  Turkey 
would  have  cured  me  of  that  opinion." 

The  amount  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  observations 
on  the  Turkish  character  and  government  show 
them  to  be  a  compound  of  indolence,  cruelty,  and 
oppression,  depopulating  or  depressing  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  whole  districts  of  a  country,  which  the  Greek 
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natives  would  soon  rejdace  in  its  ancient  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness, Vere  theur  industry  fostered  instead  of 
of^T^ssed  by  their  conquerors.    But  some  strong  ex- 
citement is  wanted  to  produce  this  change,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  religion  and  manners  among  tihe 
Turics,  it  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  whence  the  impulse 
is  to  be  given.     In  the  mean  time  we  may  cite  the  au- 
thority of  a  still  more  recent  traveller  for  the  €€stm&^ 
quences  of  the  present  system.  Dr.  Holland,  aldiough 
he  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  internal  polity  nod 
condition  of  the  .Turkish  empire,  is  significant  enough 
when  these  subjects  cross  his  path.     DesGiifaing  ihe 
very  singular  aerial  monasteries  at  Meteora  in  Thes- 
saly,  he  writes — **  The  monks  received  us  with  civi- 
lity, and  we  remained  with  them  more  than  an  hour 
in  their  extraordinary  habitation.     The  buildfaigs^  are 
iqpread  irregularly  over  the  whole  summit  of  the  rock. 
They  have  no  splendour  either  external  or  internal, 
and  exhibit  but  the  appearances  of  wretchedness  and 
decay.  Nevertheless  the  monks  conducted  us  tluxxigh 
every  one  of  their  dark  and  dilapidated  rooms,  and 
seemed  to  require  a  tribute  of  admiration,  which 
indeed  might  conscientiously  be  given  to  the  magni- 
ficent natural  scenery   around   and    beneath    their 
monastery. " — "  Evei^   their  insulated    and    ahnost 
inaccessible   situation   has  not    secured  these  poor 
people  from   plunder  and  outrage.     The  jproperty 
belonging  to  them  is  in  the  valleys  below,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  village  underneath  the  rodc^ 
suj^Jy  food  to  these  aerial  inhabitants.     The  Alba- 
niart  soldiers  have  frequently  plundered  this  village, 
aiid  either  depending  on  the  mandate  of  their  supe- 
riors, or  on  other  less  licensed  means,  occasionally 
compel  an  entrance  into  the  monasteries  theoMelwiif 
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the  miserable  prqnietors  of  which  have  little  secuiitf 
against  such  acts  of  outrage.  Before  quitting  dw 
place  Wi^  ware  conducted  by  the  monks  into  their 
tefectorjr,  a  dark  room  without  a  single  artide  of 
ftimituie,  where  a  repast  was  set  before  us  consisting 
of  a  dish  of  rice  cooked  in  oil."  (Holland's  Travels, 
p.  S88.) 

*^  Though  the  rdative  situation  of  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  be  that  of  masters  and  slaves,  yet  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  other  signs  of  degradation  belong 
in  greater  degree  to  the  condition  of  the  Turin. 
The  Greek  town  presents  in  general  the  aspect  of 
useful  and  industrious  life ;  and.  Unless  when  hcanao 
down  by  some  of  those  circumstances  of  local  oppf»- 
sion  whidh  are  so  common  in  Turkey,  the  pc^ulatioii 
have  an  iq>pearance  of  comfort.**    ^'  In  the  towns 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  most  striking  circumt- 
stance  is  the  air  of  uniform  indolence  and  unbrdcea 
monotony,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  soeim. 
As  you  walk  along  the   street  few  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  come  upon  the  ear: — appearances  of 
neglect  and  decay  every  where  present  themselves : 
houses  Mling  for  want  of  repair ;  the  habitations  of 
the  lower   classes  wretched   and  comfortless;   filth 
aryumnlating  in  the  streets  without  removal;  and 
a  g^ieral  want  of  those  circumstances  which  ^ve 
order  and  propriety  to  social  life.**  (P.  268.)    **  I  had 
myself  the  opportunity  of  observing,   in  part,  the 
terror  in  which  the  Turks  of  Larissa  are  held  by  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  the  place.     The  house  of  the 
Archbishop  Polycarp  resembled  a  prison,  or  a  place 
of  secret  refiige.     The  gates  conducting  to  it  were 
tlways  opened  with  a  sort  of  suspicious  anxiety ;  and 
m  impression  of  alarm  and  distrust  was  ever  visible 
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among  the  inhabitants  of  this  mansion.  The  Arch^ 
bishop  himself  very  rarely  quits  its  precincts  from  the 
apprehension  of  insult.  On  the  second  day  of  our 
abode  in  his  house,  while  sitting  with  him  in  his 
apartment,  a  Turk  of  surly  and  forbidding  aspect, 
and  evidently  of  the  lower  class,  entered  the  room, 
seated  himself  unceremoniously  on  the  sofa,  fiUed  his 
pipe,  and  took  coffee  from  the  attendants.  The 
Archbishop  was  obviously  embarrassed,  but  mad^  no 
comment.  After  a  short  interval,  he  took  a  coin 
from  his  purse  and  put  it  silently  into  the  hand  of 
the  Turk,  who  immediately  disappeared."  (P.  270.) 
"  The  (Greek)  habitation,  which  our  Tartar  selected 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  village,  consisted  of  a  single 
apartment  with  naked  mud  walls,  and  a  flooring  of 
naked  earth;  one  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  horses, 
the  oth^  inhabited  by  two  large  families,  with  no 
other  furniture  than  a  few  wooden  and  earthen  ves- 
sels, and  the  straw  mats  and  woollen  coats  which 
they  used  for  their  nightly  covering.  There  was 
an  aspect  of  meagre  wretchedness  and  of  absolute 
privation  about  them,  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
equalled.  Our  arrival,  and  the  ferocious  manner  in 
which  our  Turkish  attendants  broke  into  the  house, 
produced  at  first  much  alarm.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  one  of  the  families,  who  in  another  sphere  of  life 
might  have  been  a  beauty,  was  hurried  away  into  a 
neighbouring  hovel.  In  the  faces  and  manner^of 
those  who  remained,  there  was  silently  expressed  an 
habitual  expectation  of  iU-usage,  which  it  was  pain- 
ful to  contemplate."   (P.  384.) 

Concerning  Sicily,  the  last  country  named  in  the 
comparison,  we  have  a  cloud  of  authors,  who  have 
left  us  nothing  to  desire  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
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her  internal  iitMtioii.  Fi«m  Mr»  Lec^kle  tdtowtm^iidiy 
through  theii^fiiii^of  Mr^  Gait,  the  AMMte  fiateilM^ 
Mr.  Bfaiqidere»  Mr.  lliomflcm,  Md  a  twde^  «f  ^theM, 
^ne  unifimn  knguage  is  held.  flouMB  uiupooftdi 
bridges  ImAeo  down»  huge  towns  abaikkiiied^  imtnM- 
siundblettacU  ef  waste  land  witiHMit  an  inhid^tatit,  itt% 
the  usual  olgects  wldeh  pi^sent  tiiemselves.  ^  But  td 
describe  the  sufferi^  of  those,  who  tate  driven  Uf 
mendidty  wifhoot  any  resource  whatever  in  thdir 
pari^es,  or  the  Most  distant  prospect  of  obtahiiiMf 
empiojmetit,  is  &r  beyond  the  power  ^  expression  t 
and  while  the  causes  already  mentioned  must  ha^e 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
poor,  agriculture  has  been  gradually  declining  all 
ov«r  the  Islands  At  no  period  at  its  history  is  Sitily 
recollected  to  have  been  so  completely  d^^endent 
upon  stmngefs  fer  support.  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
jffesent  year,  near  a  mitlion  of  dollars  has  been  paid 
for -imported  com.'*  This  is  the  testimony  of  ode 
tmvdOer.  Anoth^  writes,  ^  It  will  hardly  be  eon* 
cdv^  that  Idthough  in  this  fertile  scil  it  is  only 
neoesstty  to  put  the  grain  into  the  grenmd  to  ensure 
{dentMUi  crops; — ^yet,  stfll  in  most  of  the  tillages 
there  ate  sddom  or  nev^  to  be  found  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;-«Hai«al  wcwr, — often  not  bre»d.  Fi^uewtty 
I  hftve-not  percmed  any  appearance  of  the  country 
bemg  idbabited  or  cultivated;  and  even  where  it  £i» 
the  popidMion  and  the  habitations  are  so  thinly  scatter^ 
ed  aa  miffidently  to  provt  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
iuhafestuts."  **  There  is  nothing  that  convejrs  so 
pointed  a  rtigma  upon  the  present  order  of  things  in 
flieily,  as  a  compnison  of  the  mcient  and  modem 
population;'' 
Sudi  isact  the  necounts  rendered  by  trartrilers  of 
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of  the  ^  Sicula  arva,''  the  granary  of  Rom^ 
and  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  ci  the  ancient  woiidL 
Mr.  Ledde,  who  long  resided  in  the  Island  as  a 
proprietor,  has  with  sufficient  deamess.  traced  the 
evil  to  its  cause,  in  the  tyranny  and  oppresaion,.  not 
only  of  the  government,,  but  of  every  petty  feudal 
Lord  of  a  village.  Great  Britain  herself  has  had  a 
pretty  sensiUbe  proof  of  the  moral  and  political  dc^^ra- 
dation  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  when  she  had 
generously  given  to  the  country  a  free  constitution, 
she  was  obliged  to  lend  eighteen  thousand  (fisdplined 
troops  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  its  JiiU  use  and 
enjoyment 

Such  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  th^  contemplation 
of  different  countries,  whidi  have  all,  in  the  course 
of  their  progr^»,  far  advanced  beyond  the  agri- 
cultural into  the  commercial  and  dvUized  states 
of  society.  In  those  where  the  people,  under  a 
reasonably  free  government  and  a  fair  attention  to 
morals,  have  been  suffered,  in  their  habits,  ew^pky* 
ment,  and  distribution,  to  follow  the  spontaneous 
impulses  given  to  their  minds  by  the  natural  erents 
and  circumstances  of  their  progress ; — ^there  they  are 
found  subsisting,  even  in  very  inferior  climates,  and 
ungrateful  soils,  and  notwithstanding  their  rapidly 
increasing  numbers,  in  plenty,  comfort,  andr  happi- 
ness :  and  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  a  greater  injury 
could  not  be  inflicted  upon  those  sodetieSf  than  to 
check  that  tendency  to  increase  in  their  population, 
which  is  to.  urge  them  to  a  stiU  further  progress  in, the 
career  of  dvUization.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
people,  under  a  tyrannical  government  and  a  dis- 
s(^lute  state  of  morals,  have  had  their  habits  preveited^ 
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iheir  minds  debased,  and  then*  emplo3rmehts  and 
distribiitioii  violently  interfered  with,  there,  notwitb> 
standmg  any  superiority  of  climate  and  fertility  of 
soil,  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  rapidly  de- 
creasing numbers,  have  dwindled  down  to  the  ex« 
treme  verge  of  want  and  misery :  and  I  think  it 
may  be  said,  that  a  more  atrocious  injustice  could 
scarcely  be  practised  against  such  societies,  than  to 
search  £3r  means  of  obviating  that  grinding  pressure 
of  thdr  population  against  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
by  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  could  alone  pro* 
bably  be  roused  to  seek  the  efficient  remedy.  Iii 
the  stages  of  society,  therefore,  treated  of  in  this 
charter,  it  does,  I  trust,  appear  manifest  that,  under 
whatever  condition  of  government  it  may  be,  nothing 
but  danger  and  deterioration  can  ensue  from  any  at* 
tempt  to  tamper  with  the  natural  effects  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to*  its 
appointed  and  ordinary  operation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments of  this  chapter,  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
due  prc^xirtions  between  food  and  population  by  the 
free  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
adjustment  of  every  other  social  interest,  is  not 
a  more  complicated  affair  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
mdety  than  in  the  earlier  and  more  simple  states. 
Every  arraiigement  must  of  course  increase  in  com- 
plexity the  more  particulars  it  includes.  And  when 
we  consider  the  responsible  condition  of  man,  and  the 
constant  struggle  against  the  principle  of  evil  which 
his  lot  and  Ms  duties  invdve,  it  is  reasonaUe  to  sup^ 
pose  that,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  of  knoWf* 
ledge  and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  which  attend 
th^prggr^  of  civilization,  a  conjespooding  difficulty 
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flboiiUI  ;be  imj^osed  ih  ih^  due  presefvatlcm  of  tiie 
sgrMBM.  If  th^  inem^  temiitations  of  the  diriHaed 
fliftte  Wdce  ndt  met  fay  the  augmented  nsoeanty  for 
eaMartti  «nd  moltd  precNkton,  trhich  this  difflcuttjr 
Msgt%ith  lis  but  ^iritclfetterad  by  ihk  oune  fluali- 
ttte  «£  Skidotent  gratificatidii  which  may  wfioty  cxisk 
ib'tiie  mcote  mnpie  oondiiiam  dT  society,  there  Would 
fldt  Mfly  he  gnat  danger  of  a  total  relasatloii  of 
msmh,  h«t  a  fidr  iiil|)oadlmeilt  might  be  ittade  of 
ih^  perfect  mar  at  tquulity^  which  the  wiidoin  aiid 
govdnmB^of  CM  hate  established  among  the  sei^eral 
aUtes  of  aoeietyy  as  Irell  as  an^ng  the  individualB  of 
eaitl  catntnutiit^.  The  {iresfelit  condition  ^  IsalaRd 
may  peria^is  be  dted  in  support  of  this  isaaoinng. 
B^its  dole  eMAexion  with  6reat  Britain  it  has  been 
eiq^deed  to  the  increaaed  temptations  of  high  drvih*- 
zitidti  Whi^h  li  prevalent  among  some  nmbs  df  its 
^dti^^  Wl^te  the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  a  situakkm 
very  far  behind  that  of  Uie  Mster  islandy  indeed  ireiy 
miidi  belOMr  what  ought  i^asondMy  to  be  expected 
froifti  thi  tetmiigmce  of  the  higher  ranl^,  and  tiae 
tl^nHy  of  Itdkfnd  to  the  most  civilized  country  in 
Elttc^.  lAtd  the  veamte  causes  of  this  state  tof  things 
it  is  liot  i»y  piieseirt  wish  to  enter.  Battheprasi* 
mate  MUse^  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the  want  c^ 
Aaft  InCfQiMd  eaertam  asd  moral  precaution  oat  the 
piMof  the  Itadlag  members  ef  the  community^  widiJi 
IUi!e  He^isary  lo  oppose  the  tempti^ons^  arising  tmt«kf 
tiie  ]^ai«iat{irog»e«9  oi  prosperity^  and  the  fadisUms  of 
iMetobaf^e  attendeait  upon  the  genefal  imprOFMMat 
of  the  British  Mspire.  Frooni  tius  cause  the  petiple 
Ofthiit  inti«estkig  country,  have  been  suffered  to 
t^egetlite^  in  tiie  same  indulgence  of  indolent  gratifi- 
cation^ 4ki^  Which  they  wqre  foand  by  areqpectafate 
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traveler .  in  the  mgn  of  Que«n  Rtigaj^ttt,,  wby 
'^  fredy  professeclf  tbat  Irelwd  in  9»0Ai»l.  wai44 
yield  abundance  of  aU  t)u«igsii  if  tl)e  iw<^  (wM 
pQSlAbly  bee  indMM^rious  tii^fgi^;H*Hiq4  if  ib»  pubUft^^ 
good  were  opt  hindered  by  Um  iobabUwti'  j^aritafoufr. 
m^  m«fci»g  Jtfiem  ftpt  tp  s^ditionii,  aild  40,  UnwiUimf 
to  uiricb  ibeir  Pwiea  and  Qountr^y  irMd  by  tJMlr 
4lothfiUnQ9ie,  wb^b  ii  sq  i^iDgiUar  a^  tbay  kM^  k 
haoenesse  t«  labpiir."  (Moryyo^'^  Uinveiwyj  Stt»b.  iij. 

Tq  the  negh^  of  aiaeDdiiig  tim  vnfiwtiHiaW:dft- 
position  by  wholasoaw  laws,  tbe  ^»P9mi|gwmiai  aif 
iQdu9txy»  and  the  developarnrat^  ^tbe  natniat  r^m^mm 
«f  the  countryt  ame  to  be  jois^  Ptteii  <i!ii9C¥]»ptMMP 
peenfiar  to  Ij^elwdf  aod  pairtjoiidaiily  wnmi^tod^mtkti^ 
^ut^aci  maMf^  of  this  Tn^atise^  ^rom  tb?  nttidPMfrOf 
tha  f2lisiate»  tiu^  naturat  ^nrtility  cf  ti^  wnlt  ami  t}|^ 
ftdlity  with  whif^  a  turf  eabio  a«d  a.patfMiW'gl^lttd 
were  to  be  Boquirtdt  thiH^igh  ih^  P^Iai^l^  of  iMlfM^ 
jdm^iess  iof  the  proprietorji,  a  wpevabitRdaol;  p(()i4ft* 
tioD  faan  sprung  up  in  iwny  of  tha  jteeit  improy^ 
pwrts  ^rf"  Irelaiid»  totaUy  HAfidl^  fMP  b)^.  t]|#,  d#mm4 
hr  iabottr»  therefc)re  totaUy  im^pb»yo4  a^d,  m  ft 
matttr  of  .ooui»e»  eitogi^titep  n^lacied  as  4o  thaiir 
mooOst  httbite,  and  pumiits^  by  tbw  suparif^M^  Tlw 
tnoiBldeterierajkion  has  in  itstum  aggi!ay4tod  the  if  vjIb 
whifibthe  iqjudidous  neglecte£^:pcQprietQlA  i»d  Hhe 
ttildneas  oC  tlte  diinai^^  origin  ^dtf- 

gradiEBgtlie  peDide»  and  piWYeniJAg  tbtaifiMa  ainpiiijpiag 
atBrte  liw  the€aniiR*tsaiiddfQMidia^ 
marriages  have  been  encouraged;  th^  ^spring  4Kf 
whtthhaFeham  pfc-esemii  iii  t xk^ff.  by  ^e  pknty 
ol^dgetobk  fand^  aod  tk^  geasral  heMnf obnw  a(?  tlii^ 
people,  wiOal'thBy  wM  cimtti^ 
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tion  whidi  would  severely  press  against  the  means 
of  subsistence,  if  those  means  were  distributed  as 
thejr  necessarily  must  and  ought  to  be  among  a  de» 
cent,  moral,  and  well  ordered  commimity ;  and  wliidi 
does  in  feet  produce  the  extreme  of  wretdiedness 
among  individuals,  especially  in  the  principal  towns. 
The  very  extent  of  the  population,  therefore,  offers 
something  like  a  physical  impediment  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  society.  But  I  am  not'  entirdiy 
without  hope  that  the  check  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  exp(»lation  of  com  firom  Ireland,  by 
reducing  its  price  and  encouraging  its  consumption 
among  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  peojde,  may  tempt 
them  to  desert  their  potatoes  for  bread,  which  would 
advance  them  more  rapidly  towards  better  habits 
than  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  For  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  diaracter  of  a  necessary  of  life  a 
more  expensive  article  of  food, — as  com  again  rose 
in  price,  it  would  on  the  one  hand  become  necessary 
for  the  peasant  to  increase  his  industry  to  procure 
it ; — and  on  the  other,  premature  marriages  would 
be  checked,  by  rendering  the  prospect  of  providing  fer  a 
family  more  precarious :  the  quantity  of  surplus  labour 
in  the  market  would  therefore  be  reduced.  Thus  by 
stimulating  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  rendering 
it  more  valuable  to  their  emjdoyers,  the  remmwm- 
tion  of  labour  would  rise,  to  the  obvious  advantage  of 
both ;  superabundant  population  would  be  ehecksed, 
and  the  decencies  and  moralities  oC  life  p^portiaii- 
ably  encouraged,  which  would  permanently  prevent  its 
ftiture  excess. 

\  But  whether  this  speculation  be  tnie  or  febe^;! 
iipprehendE  that  no  reaBonafaie  and  well  infiarmed  man 
iirilldeny,  that-  the  general  state  of  Ireland  is  audi  «p 
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it  has  been  Just  represented,  (though  unprovement  is 
rapidly  spreading);  and  that  it  afibrds  a  strikiiig 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  alter ;• 
native  in  my  second  proposition,  (see  ohapter  iii.)  in 
whidi  the  pressure  of  population  against  the  actual 
means  of  subsistence  is  ascribed  to  grossly  impolitic 
or  pernicious  law^  or  cusUnns,  accelerating  the  pro* 
gress  of  population  considerably  beyond  its  natural 
rate.  The  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  among  her 
own  natives  are  certainly  of  this  opinion,  and-  are 
bending  all  their  efforts  towards  the  introductioa  of  a 
superior  cast  of  habits  and  modes  of  thinlring.  One 
of  themi  the  Reverend  Horatio  Townshend,  author 
of  a  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork,  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  best 
of  our  Scottish  and  English  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  q;iecifically  states  the  grand  disiderata 
(among  others)  to  be  ^^  to  make  the  tradesmen  drink 
less  and  belmve  better;— -to  make  an  idle  gentry 
better  fiurmers  and  worse  sportsmen ;«— to  exchange 
bad  jdoughs  for  good  ones; — ^to  remove  dirt  holes  from 
Ihe  doors  of  the  lower  orders,  and  put  panes  in  their 
windows ; — ^to  enlighten  their  minds,  to  enlarge  their 
scanty  stock  of  ideas,  to  diminish  their  bigotry,  and 
to  remove  their  prejudices."  In  short,  he  urges  with 
irresistible  force,  that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in 
the  encouragement  of  industry  and  education  among 
an  ranks,  in  a  strict  and  regular  adniini9tration  of 
justice,  in  stimulating  the  activity,  advancing  the 
skill,  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  stoventy; 
rustics^'  in  promoting  employment  for  an  increasing 
popidatioii  by  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  by, 
new  manu&ctories,  or  the  improvement  of  those 
whkb  exist.    This  is  the  way  pointed  out-*-and  I 
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th*H  hofMi  to  ind  an  opportuiuty,  before  tiie  cleae  <tf 
^ :Treatisfi  td  aiiy  aometidig  of  t^  ineaBs  by  tdudi 
it  Bter  Iw  SiicQQisMy  pulrBU^ 

Iti  U  WW^  I  trusts  iqxm  iho  whole  abujbdsnlijr 
QMmfi^tJbfttitiRib^mc^  of  MMfy 

ttttttod  of  ui  tlua  dbatitar»  although  iho  powmr  of 
{irodiidiiin  jral  ifopwaning  la  the  soli  are  oontiiBiaHop 
jflf^T*m">g;  )iet  the  natural  tendency  of  populatkm 
tojpfew  agaiiial  the  ran^ly  of  food  is  also  ifecreaanig 
in  a  abill  givatar  ratio;  at  least,  in  all  cmmtrica 
whna  due  attention  is  paid  to  religion,  ndrab^  and 
laifitinal  ISitrijr.  Whereas  in  countries  wken  these 
dMika.  and  piivilegcB  arb  n^leGted  or  ^foegotten, 
the  prindpld  of  population  ii  diverted  from  its  nativdl 
taadcney,  and  niinibcn  do  actually  press  agamA  .ttie 
iun9ti^g  soffiy  of  food,  on  the  one  hand  from  tli» 
ariafidiEd  acbcieratbii  in  the  proGreatioQ  of  the  pedpli^ 
ansing  out  of  prukiatuie  marriages  ameog  ocaiplwi 
^  praridsd  with  the  neeessaries  and  ocunforts  ef  lifia^ 
aiBiid  bn  the  etiier  from  the  depression  of  the  prodaeM 
tive  enttpgies  of  the  soil  bdww  its  natural  powcn^ 
asisiag  from  yieious  govermnent  and  the  diseouwge* 
niaiit  of  industry. 

We  hai^  then  ie^kral  oif  the  fundamental  prppasi. 
tlans  of  thiai  ti^aatiM  here  disikinotly  asserted,  andl 
peo'vitd^  with  refkftnpe  tothe  laora  adnmoed  stageacf 
Witftty, 

If  Population  hat  a  natural  tendemy  to  ketpr 
wihin  the  powers  of  the  seal  to  a(KM?d  it  suhaistenea^ 
baemaa  we  see  that  wiMre  thosa  pawtai  iam  vtaA 
dtted  forth  by  indNiatry  and  good  goveranssn^  and 
OonsoqiMntlf  appro^db  most  nearly  to  exkaitfliiiDv 
tihete  the  popuhitio^  prasfes  /ea«#  f^painst  tiiem; 
wUI^  e#  the  eiiliif  h^nd,  where  the  powers  otf  |h« 
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wil  ore  peittitted  to  lie  moat  donnaiit  bjr  idleness, 
vice,  nski  cfvil  goramoMmt,  and  ecmsequentljr  wba 
the  land  hftt  yei  0^'  largest  resources  left  to  unfi>ld» 
theie  {fopttlatioo  pressei  mM  agaixiat  them.  Tlie 
conrenieof  whibh  pvopositions  must  be  true,  if  my 
first  fmidamental  piinciple  be  false. 

2.  But,  ahhougb  in  every  country  we  fiiid  thattbe 
t^Kiency  of  the  pofHilalion  to  keep  within  the  powers 
pftk^r  soil  itor  pFodtte6  further  food^  (as  proved*  by  the 
first  and  admitted  it.  the  second  proposition,)  is  fully 
established ;  yet  as  vice  andrbad  government  may  check 
the  piogiess  of  population  in  some  degree,  but  will 
usuattjF  dieck  induBby  and  cidtivation  mwe,  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  first  against  thie  aCtuulm^j  of  food  in  ill* 
governed  and  immoral  cdmmimities  generally  arises 
isom  the  unnatural  dqu'ession  of  the  powers  of  the 
soil,  acxxirdiAg  to  tke  second  part  of  the  alternative 
stated  in  Kf-seeend  proposition.  Bnt  as  this  da« 
terioratidn  in  society,  when  once  established,  de« 
moralizes  the  pe<^,  and  deprives  them  of  their 
taste  for  the  decencies  and  conveniences  of  life,  it 
may,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  Sicily,  Spain,  &c. 
introduce  the  custom  of  premature  marriages  among 
the  lower  orders ;  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  population  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence,  which  apathy  and  relaxed  industry  can 
now  supply.  This  again  produces,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  pressure  against  the  actual  supply  of  food  by  the 
means  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  alternative  of 
the  second  proposition.     (See  chap,  iii.) 

8.  But  as  we  have  moreover  seen  that,  in  moral 
and  well-govemed  states,  "  whose  laws  and  customs 
are  founded  in  the  main  on  religion,  morality, 
rational  liberty,  and  security  of  person  and  property. 
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atthoa^  they  may  be  fiir  fitmi  approaching  to  what 
b  altogethar  desirable  in  these  respects,  the  people  are 
wdl  supplied  with  food  from  inferior  land,  although 
they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  niunbers ;  while  in  in- 
governed  states  they  are  ill  supplied  with  food  from 
superior  land,  although  not  increasilig  in  numbers  at 
all ;  we  may  condude,  according  to  my  third  funda- 
mental prcqposition,  that,  in  the  first  mentioned 
countries,  the  t^idency  of  population  to  keep  within 
the  powers  of  the  soil  win  never  be  materiaUy  altered, 
en*  Averted  frcmi  its  natural  course. 

4.  Few  perscms  wiB  probably  deny  the  truth  of 
my  fourth  prt^x)sttion  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is,  however,  more 
a  matter  of  argument  and  comparison  than  of  posi- 
tive proof  Srom  foots :  and  as  it  is  conversant  rather 
with  the  most  advanced  stages  of  society,  treated  of 
in  the  foOowing  chapter,  than  with  those  we  have 
just  been  discussing,  the  consideration  of  it  may  as 
weD  be  postponed  to  a  subsequent  page. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  natural  Teiidency  of  Population  in  the  mo^ 
advanced  Stages  of  Society. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  detaUed 

in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  is  still  evident^  that  if  a 
community,  conducting  itself  even  upon  the  most 
reasonable  principles,  is  indefinitely  to  contmue  in* 
creasing  in  population,  in  however  retarded  a  ratio, 
it  must  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  its  resources 
in  food;  the  land  being  an  absolute  quantity,  and  only 
capaUe,  when  most  fiilly  cultivated,  of  making  a 
definite  return.      Remote  and  improbable  as  this 
contingency  may  be,  and  without  any  sanction  from 
Jdstcory  or  experience,  still  there  is  nothing  absurd  or 
impofisiUe  upon  the  face  of  it;   and  its  eventual 
arrival  would  certainly  impeach  the  truth  of  the  first 
imd  principal  fundamental  proposition  of  this  treatise, 
*^  that  population  has  a  natural  tendency  to  keep 
within  the  powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  subsistence 
in  every  gradation  through  which  society  passes." 
In  order  therefore  to  establish  the  universal  truth  of 
this  proposition,  I  have  a  farther  task  yet  to  perform, 
which  is  the  object  of  this  chapter :  and  it  is  thus 
that  with  some  confidence  I  venture  upon  the  proof; 
premising,  howeyer,  that  as  no  nation  was  ever  found 
ifith  Us  soil  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  the  reasoning 
ill  thip  chapter  is  introduced  more  for  the  sake  of 
apfwerfng  an  hypothetical  but  plaus^lde  argument, 
which  f  appears  to  me  to  arraign  t^e  rwisdom  and 
jgpoifms  of  Prov]den^>  than  with  any  such  view  to 
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the  practical  conduct  of  mankind,  as  influenced  the 
arguments  of  the  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  further  pursuit  of  the  career,  detailed  in 
the  last  chapter,  it  seems  very  certain  that  there  must 
be  a  point  at  wfaidh  the  whole  population  will  natur- 
ally be  incapable  of  a  farther  increase :  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this  wiU  happen  when  the  sterilitj  of  that 
part  of  the  people,  which  does  not  reproduce  its  own 
nuibbera,  becomes  so  great,  (or  rather  wh^n  the 
sterile  portion  of  the  people  becomes  so  numiirous,)  that 
the  iwproduciiig  part  wiQ  not  be  able,  hjr-  any  natural 
fertility  of  ite  own,  to  supply  the  defideney  >-— when 
eadi  eott^  among  these  last,  fbr  exaiii|ile,  mutt 
ppoduce  seren  or  eight  children  on  an  «vi^rage  fbr 
the  purpose.  This  I  shall  venture  to  call  its  FOiNT 
OF.  NON-KEPaoDUCTiOK.  The  period  6F  its  arrival 
will  evidently  differ  in  proportion  to  the  climate^  the 
healthiness  of  the  people,  the  comfort  and  deacfiftesfi 
of  the  habitations  in  general,  and  of  the  to wns  ia  par- 
ticular ;  and  it  may  be  retarded  or  accderated  by  a 
Asmgt  in  suehof  tSiese  conditions  as  are  of  a  nafetrete 
be  affected  by  human  means.  StDl  the  point  nmsl  at 
lengtJi  be  reached,  as  tlie  sSae  <^  the  towns  is  m- 
|aiged»  and  the  habits  of  a  highly  advrai^  stagi 
0f  sodety^  are  move  widely  extended  througil  Ute 
several  ranks  of  the  pec^.  But  in  order  to  tiM&e 
my  aigument  conqdete,  I  muet  also  show  timt  itlfB 
point  will  be  attained  b^ore  <lie  eountry  THtdhmM 
me  plus  ultra  of  ouMvatioii ;  otherwise  tfie  po>M#4f 
ppoiadBg  food  woidd  fkil  before  tiie  people  oeaseft  fo 
fatenase  their  mmbers,  and  a  presstiie  woiM  M» 
tMtty  enmie  wit^««it  the  meatus  of  itieethig  IC  Vkm 
Hhis  fHmtf,  I  trust,  win  be  a  matter  of  BO'  g^Mft 
dUSculty ;  fox  wbatevef  speefifie  objectiens  wtif  1^ 
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made  to  the  ftiQowing^  data  and  calculations,  I  Bppre- 
hend  that  no  man  will  deny  their  general  result  to 
b*  satisfiK^tcny  in  ^tablishing  the  fact  which  they  are 
ptoduoBd  to  prove.  It  is  more  than  I  will  venture  to 
predicate  as  an  universal  aphorism,  at  what  particular 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society  a  people  will  alto*- 
gethfr  cease  to  reproduce  their  own  numbers.  Argu- 
ing practiucaUy,  however,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  whenever  much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
peculation  shall  be  constantly  resident  in  towns  of 
conskleraUe  sise^  and  the  artificial  neceBsaries  of 
life  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  are  as  operative  in  pro* 
dudng  cdibacy  among  the  remainder  as  so  advanced 
a  state  of  society  usually  makes  them,  then  the 
people  will  hare  anrrived  at  its  point  of  non^-be* 

PSOOUCTION. 

To  prove  this  the  following  propositions  must  be 
estahlislied : — 1st,  Unless  the  marriages  which  take 
place  in  any  district  produce  and  rear  cfaildzen 
enough  to  supjdy  the  place  of  the  parents  them- 
selves^ as  well  as  of  all  those  individuals  who  die 
there  in  in£uicy  or  celibacy,  or  who  haUtually  emi^^ 
grate  end  die  in  othar  parts  of  the  district,^  the 
population  of  that  district  cannot  be  kept  inp :  and 
Sdly*  Sufl^^Qsing  that  in  an  extensive  country^  thickly 
studded  with  towns,  many  districts  are  found  where  the 
pc^mllutiCKa  &lls  short  by  not  fidfilling  these  conditions; 
unlesB  the  deficiencies  in  them  are  fiilly  suj^^Ued  by 
an  txcess  of  individuals  from  the  other  districts, 
]ms^  to  the  same  age  at  whidi  the  deficient  district 
laaes  itspeople^  the  whde populiaion  of  the  country 
SMtft  dedine. 

Na«r  the  deficient  distakts  in  the  civilized  nations 
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of  the  world  are  principally  the  tawns.  Arg^ang 
therefore  upon  them,  we  may  assert,  that  wherever 
only  half  the  numbers  bom  live  to  a  marriagedde 
i^e,  and  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  hvt 
to  that  age  actually  marry ;  then  each  couple  must 
produce  six  diildren,  of  whom  foiur  must  be  reared  to 
manhood,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  population.  Thej 
must,  for  example,  rear  two  children  to  replace 
themselves ;  one  to  replace  the  individual  who  died 
in  celibacy  at  or  after  the  marriageable  age;  and  they 
must  also  produce  three  other  children  to  replace 
those,  who,  by  the  inscrutable  ordinations  of  pro- 
vidence, seem  to  be  doomed  to  a  premature  death  in 
aU  large  towns ;  a  proportion  which  no  human  exer- 
tions can  materially  alter,  so  long  as  the  state  of 
society  producing  such  towns  shall  continue  to  exist' 
(The  reader  is  referred  to  a  subsequent  chapter  for 
the  establishment  of  this  last  fact  of  premature  deaths, 
as  well  as  for  the  proof  that  the  happiness  of  the 
community  is  not  thereby  on  the  whole  deteriorated.) 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  rate 
of  mortality  in  infancy  and  celibacy  agrees  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  most  of  the  great  towns  oif 
Europe.  Judging,  indeed,  from  the  very  extensive 
operation  of  the  preventive  checks  detailed  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  as  taking  place  in  England  and  the  middle 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  says  that  not  more  than 
half  of  the  prolific  power  of  nature  is  called-  into 
action;-— as  well  as  from  the  many  accurate  retamir 
and  calculations  of  the  proportion  which  dies  in  child-* 
hood  in  the  European  towns  ;-^it  is  probable  that  the 
result  above  given  falls  rather  short  of  the  real  mor- 
tality in  celibacy  and  childhood  in  those  situations: 
we  may  therefore  assume  that,  at  least,  six  births  to  s 
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marriage  axe  necessary  to  keep  up  the  population  of 
towns.  Now  Dr.  Price  states  the  general  average 
of  births  to  a  marriage,  in  most  European  states,  to 
be  sbaatfour  in  towns,  and  sLv  in  the  country :  and 
although  Mr.  Malthus  gives  reasons  which  prove 
that  Dr.  Price,  and  indeed  most  other  writers  on 
political  economy  who  preceded  himself,  have  rdied 
upon  erroneous  data  in  their  calculations  on  this 
subject,  yet  his  own  opinion  is  not  in  effect  very 
different ;  for  he  has  little  doubt  that,  on  an  average 
throughout  Europe,  each  marriage,  including  town 
and  country  residents,  yields  considerably  above  four 
births,  and  he  should  think  more  than  five.  But  as 
it  is  a  &ct  fully  admitted,  that  the  number  of  births 
to  a  marriage  in  towns  Is  less  than  in  the  country,  in 
order  to  produce  this  average  of  more  than  five  (say  54.) 
in  a  state  of  society  where  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
reside  in  towns,  these  last  must  produce  fewer  than 
five,  probably  four ;  and  the  country  residents  more 
than  that  number,  probably  six  children  to  a  marriage. 
We  have  already  found  that  one  third  only  of  the 
numbers  bom  in  towns  actually  marry;  it  follows  that 
the  annual  births  are  to  the  annual  marriages  as  sm 
to  one,  or  two  persons  out  of  six:  that  are  bom  actu- 
ally enter  into  the  marriage  contract.  The  propor- 
tion of  births  to  a  marriage  in  the  course  of  its  dura- 
tion has  also  been  found  to  be  four  in  towns ;  but  as 
half  the  numbers  bom  die  in  childhood,  two  chUdren, 
OK  ope  half  of  the  produce  of  each  marriage,  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  effective  population ;  so  that  each 
nuutxied  pair  will  only  rear  just  enough  to  replace 
their  own  numbers :  the  total  deficiency  therefore  in 
each  generation  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  those 
whoiive  and  die  unmarried  beyond  the  age  of  puberty,, 
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i^hich  we  have  be&re  seen  to  be  one  third  of  the 
«dults»  ot  a  ikvth  of  the  whole  population,  bom 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Unk^s,  therefioK,  this 
number  of  recruits  &om  the  country  iSows  iatoihe 
town  in  each  generation,  the  total  numbers  musi 
decline,  and  very  rapidly;  for  a  deduction  being  made 
from  each  paur  replacing  its  parents,  in  proportion  to 
those  among  them  who  live  anddie  in  a  stateof  celibacy, 
the  number  of  marriages  will  decrease  one  third  in  eadi 
succeeding  generation.  The  number  of  childrai  will 
of  course  decrease  in  the  same  prqx)rtion;  so  that  in 
eight  or  nine  gentsaticHis  from  the  first  iathe  series,  the 
people  would  be  absolutely  extinct,  supposing.no  sup* 
ply  to  come  from  the  country.  These  calculations  do 
not  materially  differ  from  those  made  bgr  JML  Buffibo^ 
npon  data  taken  from  the  town  of  Paris  land  its 
B/dghbourfaood  He  indeed,  with  leyity  cfiougfa, 
applies  the  data,  taken  from  this  confined  view,  to  the 
whole  human  race.  Mr.  Malthus  very  .jpifperly 
points  out  this  error,  and  shows  thai  tint  ^cgunent 
by  no  means  applies  to  the  country  reudents.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  decrease,  as  it  was  found 
actually  to  exist  in  towns,  is  such  as  .would  ..Feiy 
soon  uiq)eople  those  particular  districts,  withoiit  tlna 
accession  of  recruits  reared  in  the  conntfy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  these  MCnlki^  do 
not  arrive,  the  demand  for  hands  woidd  ^iikhioe  a 
larger  portion  of  the  adults  to  many.  Bat  tl^ 
very  stippoa^iim  involves  nmch  delay  and  ater* 
roption  to  the  public  prosperity  in-  »  advaaMl 
a  stage  of  aodety,  and  would  canry  it^n  1^  fe- 
trogade  direction.  Besides,  in  no  town  of  oMMi^ 
can  all  the  adidts  marry :  flod  we  iiav«  i-MOk  ^Uurt 
this  condition,  the  populaticai.«f  Ibe'toWii 
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must  decHne,  and  that  with  it,  it  can  but  just*  con* 
tinue  staticmarj. 

-  We  must  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  country  districts,  containing  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  population,  kre  capable  of  supplying  this  ' 
deficiency  of  one  sixth  in  the  population  of  the  towns 
in  each  generation.  We  have  seen  that  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  in  these  situations, 
is  six,  and  the  proportion  of  early  deaths  to  the 
births  is  much  less  than  in  towns.  The  average  may 
be  fairly  stated  at  about  one  third  before  puberty ; 
two  thirds  of  the  bom  therefore  live  to  a  marriage- 
able age.  The  proportion  of  these  who  actually 
marry  in  the  country  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  mudi  greater  than  in  towns,  and  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  it  certainly  would  be  so.  But  we  find, 
finom  the  great  porportion  of  births  to  deaths  in 
countiy  villages,  where  a  comparatively  slow  increase 
of  population  has  taken  place,  that  many  persons 
emigrate  (usually  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  before  mar* 
rtage)  to  the  army,  navy,  colonies,  and  towns ;  and 
though  some  of  them  do  afterwards  marry  some* 
where,  .their  offspring  is  not  numerous,  and  is  gene- 
rally ;  assimilated  with  the  population  of  the  towns. 
The  whole  supply  therefore  which  the  country  re- 
sidents could  afford,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  towns,  which,  as  we  have  said,  contadi  one  third 
of  the  population,  may  be  thus  estimated :  I  have  ven- 
tured, as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  use  an  hypothe- 
tical number  with  a  view  to  make  the  statement 
more  dear. 

Suppose  the  whole  population  of  a  state  to  be 
9*000,000,  one  third  of  which,  or  3,000,000,  reside 
iii  towns,  suffering  a  deficiency  in  each  generation  of 
one  sixth,  or  500,000,  which  must  be  sup]^li<^d.  isom 
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the  country.  In  the  country  the  number  existing  is 
6,000,0009  four  of  whom  are  always  at  an  adult  age^ 
wrising  towards  it.  Of  these  4,000,000,  500,000  are 
tequired  in  a  generation  (or  in  thirty  three  years  and 
u  half)  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  towns ;  and 
the  same  number  is  required  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
depcies  left  in  the  families  belongmg  to  persons  in 
.  Jhe  army,  navy,  colonies,  foreign  trade,  &c.,  who  do 
not  reproduce  their  own  numbers:  3,000,000  of 
adults  would  therefore  stiQ  remain  in  the  country  in 
a  condition  to  rear  families  ;  and  from  their  procrea- 
tive  powers  a  supply  of  6,000,000  is  to  be  raised,  and 
constantly  kept  up  to  the  ages  at  which  they  would 
respectively  die  or  emigrate :  viz.  1,000,000  would  be 
wanted  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  towns,  army,  navy, 
colonies,  foreign  trade,  &c. ;  2,000,000  for  early 
deaths ;  and  3,000,000  to  replace  the  parents.  Now 
supposing  that  three  fourths  of  these  3,000,000  of 
adults  in  the  country,  or  2,250,000,  should  actually 
marry,  which  is  a  high  proportion,  considering  their 
Various  conditions  in  life,  their  progeny  would 
amount  to  6,750,000  ;  and  the  whole  increase  of  the 
population,  upon  this  hypothesis,  would  be  750,000 
upon  9,000,000,  or  a  twelfth,  in  one  generatido  of 
thirty-three  years  and  a  half,  a  rate  of  progress  which 
would  not  double  the  population  in  three  centu- 
ties.  Such  a  rate  of  increase  is  surely  a^iffid- 
entity  slow  to  alleviate  atiy  alarm  concerning  the 
vice  and  misery  incident  to  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, and  to  preclude  any  necessity  for  extraor- 
dinary abstinence  from  marriage  to  keep  down  the 
exuberance. 

I  have  purj)bsely  given  these  calculations  in  a 
Inanner  more  fevourable  to  my  opponents  tlnm  the 
actual  averages  would  warrant,  that  the  subsequ^ 
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argument  may  appear  the  more  indisputable.     If,  for 

examptey  only  two  thirds  instead  of  three  fourths  of 

the  adults  remaining  in  the  country  actually  married, 

which  the  advanced  state  of  society  in  a  very  civilised 

country  may  render  probable,  and  the  waste  of  the 

towns  is  supposed  equal  to  one  fifth  instead  of  one 

sixth  of  the  population  bom  within  their  limits,  then 

it  is  evident  that  tibe  progeny  of  the  country  residents 

would  barely  replacethemselves  and  the  waste  in  other 

places,  and  there  could  on  the  whole  population  be 

no  increase  at  all.     But  taking  all  the  advantages  oi 

the  hypothesis  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  easy  to  per** 

ceive,  that  a  short  step  towards  the  state  of  society,  in 

-which  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  reside  in  towns, 

would  naturally  bring  the  population  to  its  point  of 

non^reproduction.    Nor  is  the  whole  case  yet  statedL 

The  period  of  life  being  shorter  in  towns  than  in  the 

country,  a  generation  would  sooner  pass  away  in  the 

former ;  that  is,  the  whole  number  there  existing  will 

be  dead,  and  require  to  be  renewed  sooner  than  those 

in  the  country.     It  will  immediately  occur,  therdore, 

to  those  who  consider  this  circumstance,  that  a  larger 

proportion  of  emigrants  from  the  latter,  in  proportion 

to  the  whole  number  existing  in  a  generation,  will  be 

required,  beyond  what  is  calculated  upon  in  the  above 

hypothecs;  because  it  is  there  supposed  that  the 

period  of  a  generation  is  equal  in  both  situations. 

Against  this,  however,  may  be  set  off  the  progeny 

arising  from  second  and  third  marriages. 

In  a  case  where  half  the  population  i^ides  in 
towns,  supposing  the  whole  number  of  the  people  to 
be  9,000,000,  the  demand  of  the  towns  for  adults 
would  be  750,000  m  a  generation,  which,  besides  the 
500,000  for  waste,  in  paval,  military,  commercial; 

I  2 
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and  other  purposes  above  specified,  must  be  supplied 
from  the  country  residents  in  the  prime  of  life.  To 
aflFord  this  increased  supply  however,  there  would  now 
be  only  a  diminished  number  of  4,500,000,  1,500,000 
of  whom  would  never  reach  puberty,  and  1,250,000 
must  emigrate  in  an  adult  state,  but  before  they 
have  materially  added  to  the  population ;  so  that 
1,750,000  only  would  then  remain  in  the  country  to 
carry  on  the  effective  population :  and  supposing,  by  the 
most  favourable  hypothesis,  that  three  fourths  of  these 
actually  married,  and  that  each  couple  had  six  chil- 
dren, theii-  whole  progeny  wo\ild  only  amount  to 
3,937,500,  instead  of  4,500,000;  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  deficit  of  562,000  in  the  w  hole  population,  at 
which  rate  of  decrease  it  would  be  entiiely  extin- 
guished in  seventeen  or  eighteen  generations.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  the  increased  demand  for  labour 
consequent  upon  its  short  supply  would  induce  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  adults  to  marry,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  probably  would  do  so ;  but  then  we 
must  consider  first,  that  this  effect  could  not  be  pro- 
duced without  disorderingthe  arrangements  of  the  com- 
munity, and  throwing  back  the  country  in  question  to 
a.  less  advanced  stage  of  society  ;  and  next,  supposing 
even  five  sixths  instead  of  three  fourths  to  marry, 
their  progeny  would  only  amoimt  to  4,425,000,  and 
there  would  still  be  a  deficiency.  That  no  attempt 
may  be  omitted  to  illustrate  this  important  and 
somewhat  intricate  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  state 
another  case. 

If  the  towns  became  so  laige,  and  the  other  causes 
of  abatement  acquired  sucli  force,  that  two  thirds 
of  the  people  should  cease  to  reproduce  their  own 
ntimbers,  while  the  deficiency  of  a  fifth  in  each  gene- 
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ration  remained  in  this  barren  part  of  the  people  to 
be  made  up  by  the  productive  third,  (a  condition  that 
may  very  possibly  exist  in  a  cool  climate,  and  in  a 
free  and  highly  civilized  country,  where  the  wants  of 
life  are  numerous,)  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 

* 

population  coidd  not  be  kept  up,  but  must  evidently 
decline :  for  let  us  consider ;  in  order  to  keep  popula- 
tion stationary,  it  is  necessary  that  every  married 
couple  should  rear  two  children,  supposing  every  man 
and  woman  to  marry  once ;  'the  productive  third  of 
the  people  must  therefore  rear  that  number  in  the 
first  instance  to  replace  themselves.      They  must 
moreover  rear  on  an  average  four  fifths  of  another 
child  from  each  marriage,  to  replace  the  deficiency  of 
a  fifth  from  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  people.    This 
would  induce  a  necessity  that  each  marriage,  suppos- 
ing all  to  enter  once  into  that  contract,  should  rear 
two  and  four-fifths,  or  nearly  three  children,  to  keep 
up  the  whole  population.     But  as  it  is  not  found  that 
many  more  than  half  of  the  numbers  bom  attain  to  a 
marriageable  age,*  it  foUows  that,  suppoinng  all  who 
do  attain  that  age  to  marry  once,  each  couple  must 
rear  54.  children,  and  consequently  produce  at  least 
seven,  on  an  average,  to  keep  up  the  population.  But 
if  we  consider  further,  that  of  those  who  live  to  a 
marriageable  age  many  do  not  marry,  and  that  some, 
even  in  apparently  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
produce  no  children ;  by  estimating  this  barren  por- 
tion of  the  reproductive  part  of  the  community  at  an 
eighth,  we  shall  find  that  the  prolific  part  must  pro- 

*  See  Sir  James  Stewart's  Pol.  CEc.  octavo  ed.  1805,  b.  i.  c.  12, 
p.  92,  93 ;  and  c.  21,  p.  207.  See  also  a  Short  Inquiry  into  th^ 
Pxdli0y,/&c.  of  the  Poor  Laws*  Ci  2,  sec,  Sfi. 
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duce  near  eight  children,  upon  an  average,  to  make 
it  possible  to  keep  up  the  whole  number  of  the 
people. 

Now,  supposing  for  a  moment,  that  a  manui^pctur- 
ing  nation  can  prosper,  while  paying  wages  to  aU  its 
labourers  high  enough  to  enable  the  married  pea- 
santry to  support  eight  diildren,  to  the  respective 
ages  at  which  they  would  be  cut  off  by  the  rate  of 
mortality  existing  in  the  country,  it  would  be  to  the 
last  degree  preposterous  to  believe  the  physical 
powers  of  the  procreating  part  of  the  community  to  be 
capable  of  universally  producing  that  number.  The 
population  must  therefore  decline ;  an  increase  of  the 
rqiroductive  classes  by  fiuther  cultivation  could  not 
prevent  this  effect,  because  cultivation  cannot  be  in- 
creased in  this  state  of  society,  except  by  the  stimu- 
lus furnished  by  a  previous  increase  of  pe(^de.  Sup- 
posing a  still  greater  rise  in  wages  possible  without 
ruin  to  the  national  industry,  the  difficulty  would  not 
be  surmounted;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  physical 
powers  of  the  peojde,  in  the  actual  state  of  their 
distribution,  and  of  society,  render  a  further  increase 
impossible,  without  subtracting  persons  from  occupa- 
tions necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  naturally 
arising  from,  and  inherent  in,  the  actual  state  of  the 
society.  Nor  could  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  de- 
mand for  labour  so  far  alter  the  distribution  of  the 
people,  as  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  reproduc- 
tive part  of  it.  The  only  method  then  left  of  pro^ 
moting  a  further  increase  seems  to  be  by  contriving, 
if  possible,  artificial  means  of  enlarging,  at  the  general 
expense,  that  portion  of  the  community  which  sup- 
plies the  deficiency  of  the  remainder,  L  e.  the  pea- 
santry.   The  rich  must  give  up  a  portion  of  thefr 
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superfluity  finr  this  purpose;  and,  as  Sir  James  Steuari 
well  obsenres  upon  another  occasion,  ^^  the  state  must 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  children." 

Now  should  any  one  be  inclined  to  object,  that  the 
proportions  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  on  which 
the  calculations  in  this  chapter  are  founded,  ore  moee 
uofavouralde  to  the  progress  of  populatioi)  than  w^ 
usually  found  to  occur,  and  to  quote  instances  in 
agricultural  countries,  where  the  proportions  are  more 
favoiurable;---!  would  reply  that  the  application  of  factsi 
drawn  from  the  agricultural  state,  to  the  more  ad* 
vanced  stages  of  society  can  only  lead  to  epror ;  and 
that  in  these  last,  the  proportions  I  have  given  are 
more  favourable  than  is  consistent  with  fact  and  ex? 
perience,  nor  can  ever  be  argued  upon  as  less  favour- 
able than  I  have  stated  them,  except  by  admitting 
the'  probability  of  some  fanciful  and  theoretic  im- 
provement in  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  jpeople. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  refer  to  the  returns  and 
calculations  to  be  found  in  the  wovks  of  several 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  to  check  and  cor- 
rect them  by  the  superior  accuracy  and  ingenmty  of 
Mr.  Maltfaus.  j[t  is  presumed  that  few  who  have 
studied  the  subject  will  impute  extravagance  to  the 
conclusions  I  have  drawn;  but  those  who  chuse  to 
alter  the  dat^  may  make  the  same  sort  of  calculaiions 
upon  data  of  their  own,  and  may  advance  or  retard 
the  point  of  non-reproduction  accov^g  to  the  difier- 
enoes  in  the  proportion  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages^ 
as  they  may  be  found  to  exi§t  in  fact,  or  as  an^  cd- 
culator  may  please  to  suj^ose  them. 

Considering  the  intricacy  and  diflSculty  of  all  cal* 
culations  in  political  arithmetic,  I  am  not  presmnp* 
tuous  enough  to  affirm  that  errors  may  not  possibly 
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be  detected  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  diip- 
ter ;  but  \  feel  confident  that  every  reasonable  man 
wiU  at  least  concede  these  points,  which  are  all  that  I 
qontend  for:  namely.  That  as  society  advances  td- 
wards  its  highest  stages,  population  with  difficulty 
keeps  up  its  own  numbers ;  and  that  there  is  a  pdnt 
in  the  progress,  where  it  cannot  reproduce  them  by 
any  natural  ejSforts  of  its  own,  so  long  as  the  society 
continues  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  same  pro- 
portions of  the  people  still  remain  in  the  same  relative 
situations,  in  which  they  have  spontaneously  arranged 
themselves,  and  continue  under  the  influem^  of  the 
some  habits  and  practices,  in  which  they  have  been 
graduaUy  confirmed  by  their  progress  m  civilization. 
Havmg  now  taken  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
fiodety  through  all  the  gradations  which  I  proposed 
to  investigate,  and  brought  it  to  a  point  higher  than 
any  of  which  history  furnishes  an  instance,  and  be 
yond  which  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  it  cannot 
proceed;  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  if 
the  fgr^oing  deduction  of  the  progress  of  society  be 
at  all  correct.  Population,  so  far  from  having  an 
inconvenient  tendency  uniformly  to  press  against  the 
means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by  degrees  very  slow 
in  overtaking  those  means.  By  th6  inevitable  accu- 
mulation of  a  larger  than  the  average  proportion  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  into  the  hands  of  rich  indi-i^ 
viduals  as  society  advances,  and  from  other  causes 
stated  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  the  pressure 
of  want  may  indeed  operate  upon  a  part  of  the 
people  to  that  salutary  extent;  which  insures  their 
industry  in  order  to  supply  their  necessities ;  and  the 
miseries,  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  populationt.are 
jaaore  justly  due  to  the  backwardness  of  ma^  to  ex-* 
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eitdse  that  industry,  or  to  grossly  impolitic  laws  in- 
terfering with  such  exercise.  But  that  the  whole  po- 
pulation is  constantly  pressing  to  a  hurtful  extent 
against  the  whole  supply  of  food,  or  that  the  humaii 
race  have  a  natural  ^*  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
food,  can  be  provided  for  them/'  are  perfectly  unten- 
able propositions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  population  cannot 
possibly  advance  further  without  artificial  assistance. 
That  the  healthiness  or  insalubrity,  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  climate,  that  the  excellence  or  de- 
pravity of  the  government,  the  freedom  or  slavery  of 
the  people,  may,  in  different  countries,  accelerate  or 
retard  this  point  of  non-reproduction  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  no  salubrity  of  climate,  nor  any  municipal  regu- 
lations, consistent  with  a  regular  progress  in  industry 
and  prosperity,  could  ever  defer  it  (in  a  country  of 
extended  territory  at  least)  till  the  period  at  which  no 
more  food  could  be  raised,  and  no  more  people  could 
of  consequence  be  permanently  supported. 

Laws  promoting  the  easy  transfer  and  appropria- 
tion of  waste  land,  or  bounties  upon  the  export  of 
com,  may  indeed  delay  it  for  a  time ;  because  they 
win  induce  a  preference  of  agricultural  to  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  consequently  establish  a  larger  por- 
tion of  people  in  country  residences :  yet  still  the  point 
must  come  at  last,  when  the  further  cultivation  of  the 
soil  becomes  ungrateful,  and  the  capitalist  will  direct 
his  principal  attention  to  commerce,  and  th^  pursuits 
carried  on  in  cities ;  and  when  nothing  but  a  pressure 
of  the  population  of  these  places  against  the  supply  of 
food  will  induce  a  further  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
&ould  it  be  objected  that,  by  direct  encouragements 
t^  the  further  cultivation  of  the  wastes  still  remain* 
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iag  an  additioii  might  yet  be  made  to  the  leprodius 
tive  part  of  the  people,  it  maj  be  answered,  that  it  is 
absohitelj  impossible  to  bring  about  such  further  cul* 
tiTation  in  the  state  of  society  last  su jqiosed  by  any  di* 
rect  encouragement;  for  all  the  good  lands  hsing 
ahready  cultivated  to  perfection,  and  none  but  the 
most  ungrateM  soils  left  unoccupied,  nothing  but  a 
wery  augmented  demand  from  a  domestic  populatiiMi 
increasing  fsEist  in  numbers,  and  shut  out  from  a  fo* 
reign  supply,  could  possibly  divert  any  nu»e  capital 
to  the  soil.  A  mere  encouragement  to  esqxirt  would 
evidently  be  insufficient;  because  com,  raised  on  very 
inferior  land  by  expensive  processes,  can  never  com- 
pete in  the  foreign  mari^et  witii  tiie  produce  of  the 
purely  agicultural  countries.  But  the  domestic  popu- 
lation, in  the  case  supposed,  is  either  staticmary  or  on 
the  decline,  and  tiierefore  can  afford  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  laborious  cultivation  of  barren  s(»ls. 

It  is  very  true,  also,  that  bad  government  and  the 
consequent  vices ;  that  a  general  relaxation  of  nuMrals, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders;  that  foreign  vio- 
lence or  influence,  rendering  the  political  system  c^ 
a  country  subservient,  n(/t  to  its  own  interests,  but 
to  those  of  its  master-state ;  may  often  prev^oit  ^e 
ftuther  exertion  of  mdustry.  Therecent  condition  of  tbe 
continent  of  Europe  affords  but  too  deploraUe  an  hh 
stance  in  point.  It  is  true,  also,  that  impolitic  re- 
straints upon  agriculture  may  prevent  the  improve- 
ment and  ftirther  cultivation  of  tiie  soil  at  any  gtvai 
point  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  consequence  of 
such  vicious  interference,  before  the  people  have  ar- 
rived at  their  pmnt  of  non*reproduction,  must  evi- 
dentty  be  the  pressure  of  the  pc^yulation  against  the 
supidy  of  food,  and  the  vice  and  misery  so  eloqueiiti^ 
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pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Malthus  as  the  consequence  of 
such  pressure.  This,  however,  is  certainly  no  neces- 
sary effect  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  of  human  oppres- 
sion and  folly.  The  removal  of  the  oppression  and 
foUy  would  assuredly  restore  the  comfort  and  happi* 
ness  of  the  people ;  whereas,  were  the  pressure  pre- 
viously removed,  it  would  take  away  that  impulse 
which  urges  the  individuals  of  a  community  to  the 
improvement  of  their  condition,  and  to  resist  what- 
ever opposes  it;  and,  contrary  to  the  obvious  de- 
signs of  ProvideDce^  it  would,  humanly  speaking,  pass 
sentence  of  eternal  slavery  and  ignorance  against  the 
unfortunate  people.  Tyrants  only  can  wish  to  make 
the  economy  of  human  afiairs  consist  with  a  state  of 
ignorance,  slavery,  and  oppression. 

Without  some  such  interference,  then,  with  the 
natural  rates  of  increase  in  produce  and  population^ 
it  is  no  *^  vulgar  misconception  to  suppose  that  the 
evils  of  a  redundant  population  can  never  be  neces« 
sarily  fdt  by  a  country,  till  it  is  actually  peopled  up 
to  the  fiill  capacity  of  its  resources."  We  may  even 
go  farther,  and  assert  that,  should  this  point  of  ple^ 
nitude  be  ever  attained,  the  evils  of  a  redundant  po^ 
pulation  would  not  even  then  be  necessarily  felt ;  be- 
cause the  non-reproducing  part  of  the  people  must 
bear  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  to  permit 
any  total  increase  in  their  numbers :  and  let  it  be  ob- 
served, in  aid  of  this  argument,  that  a  free  scope  for 
industry,  a  general  system  of  morality,  security  of 
p^raon  and  property,  and  a  free  constitution  and 
pmctice  of  government,  (which  are  all  necessary  to 
eany  a  country  many  steps  in  its.  progress  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  state  of  society,  and 
c6nsequ<»itly  towards  a  full  state  of  cultivation,)  do  also 
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Teiy  much  assist  the  causes  before  enumerated,  in  en* 
larging  the  non-reproductive  portion  of  the  peo{de. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  every  step  which  a  country 
takes  towards  the  end  of  its  resources  is  accompanied 
by  a  correspondent  abatement  in  the  tendency  of  its 
population  to  increase;  that  although  in  abstract 
theory  so  many  people,  if  they  were  all  to  marry  as 
early  as  possible,  and  all  to  procreate  and  rear  as 
many  children  as  they  might  do,  were  they  in  different 
circumstances  and  distributed  in  a  different  manner, 
would  very  soon  outrun  the  decreasing  powers  of  the 
soil  to  afford  food ; — ^yet  that  necessary  and  anticipat- 
ing alterations  arise  in  the  state  of  society,  as  those 
powers  of  the  soil  diminish,  which  ren^r  so  many 
persons  unwilling  to  marry,  and  so  many  more  who 
do  marry  incapaUe  of  reproducing  their  own  num- 
bers, and  of  Tefiadng  the  deficiency  in  the  remainder, 
that  the  population  is  in  real  fact  always  prevented 
from  having  a  natural  tendency  to  exceed  the  feasible 
supply  of  food.  So  fearful  indeed  does  Providence 
seem  to  have  been  of  running  the  niatter  to  too 
great  a  nicety^  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  eiqiress 
myself),  between  the  due  return  of  the  soil  for  the 
labour  bestowed,  and  the  power  and  patience  of  man 
to  bestow  it  where  the  return  becomes  difficult  or  pro- 
blematical, that  it  has  fixed  the  point  of  non-repro- 
duction of  people  in  most  cases  far  short  of  the 
extreme  capability  of  the  soil  to  return  fresh  produce; 
indeed,  just  so  £Eur  short  of  it,  in  all  free  countries,  as 
the  artificial  nature  of  the  society  has  rendered  fiur- 
ther  cultivation  difficult,  by  the  impediments  tbrown 
in  the  way  of  a  speedy  appropriation  of  new  land  to 
fresh  proprietors. 

It  is  equally  dear,  that  had  not  the  Divine  Provi^ 
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dence  adapted  the  progressive  power  of  the  prindple 
of  population  to  what  it  must  have  foreseen  of  the 
effects  of  the  progress  of  society,  it  would  have  made 
a  very  inefficient  provision  for  its  professed  purpose  as 
to  the  earth ;  viz.  that  it  should  be  peopled,  replenish- 
edy  and  subdued,  or  cultivated  by  the  industry  of 
man.  Omniscience,  so  far  from  having  made  its  ma- 
chinery too  strong  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  as 
the  propositions  I  have  ventured  to  controvert  go  to  as- 
sert, has  very  nicely  adapted  its  means  to  its  ends,  pro- 
vided the  workmen  will  comply  with  the  regulations 
given  them  for  performing  their  ta^;  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided they  will  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  laws  of 
i^ligion  and  morality.  If  the  workmen  indeed  choose 
to  alt^  or  disarrange  the  machinery,  with  an  auda- 
cious confidence  in  their  own  superior  wisdom,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  work  will  be  liable  to 
interruption  and  irregularity.  But  when  their  own 
wilfiil  Uunders  have  impaired  the  beauty  oi  the 
structure,  itis  surely  a  very  gross  addition  to  the  auda- 
city of  the  workmen  to  ascribe  the  blame  to  the  ma- 
chinist, and  to  the  principles  upon  which  his  work  is 
constructed,  and  not  to  their  own  misconception  and 
misapplication  of  Ms  plan. 

If  the  view  I  have  now  taken  of  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  population  be  founded  on  fact  and  right  reason, 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr.  Malthus  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  assumed  tendency  of  population  to  a 
too  rapid  increase,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
society,  is  founded  upon  data  perfectly  supposititious ; 
viz.  that  a  possibility  exists,  that  the  physical  powers 
of  a  p^pte  could  double  their  numbers  in  25  years  in 
a  commeivdal  and  manufacturing  state  of  society,  be- 
cause that  effect  has,  been  produced  in  one  purely 
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agricultural.  It  is  evident  that  their  tendenqr  to 
such  a  rate  of  increase  is  as  absolutely  gone,  as  the 
tendency  of  a  bean  to  shoot  up  further  into  the  air 
after  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth.  The  aigu- 
ment  appears  not  even  to  be  theoretically  true— • 

"  Fnistra  simulacra  fiigacia  captas 
Quod  petis  est  nusquam." 

It  is  a  mere  shadow — a  theory  built  upon  another 
theory,  which,  when  brought  to  the  test,  is  directly  at 
variance  with  experience  of  the  fact,  and  as  unsafe  to 
act  upon,  as  would  be  that  of  a  general,  who  should 
assume  the  force  of  a  musket  shot  to  be  double  its 
iH^tual  range,  and  then  should  calculate  upon  the 
death  of  aU  his  enemies,  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  up 
his  own  men  for  battle  within  this  line  of  assumed 
efficiency. 

'  Nor  is  this  last  assertion  confined  to  any  one  or  two 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society,  but  extends,  as  I 
trust  this  treatise  has  shown,  throughout  the  whole 
career,  from  the  lowest  state  of  savage  life  of  wfaidi 
any  record  can  be  found,  up  to  a  higher  conditiim  erf 
civilization  and  culture  than  any  community  of  men 
has  ever  reached  since  the  world  was  made.     I  know 
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not  therefore  that  in  pomt  of  argument  any  thii^  re- 
mains incomplete  which  I  proposed  to  establish  in 
this  first  book  of  this  treatise.  A  few  ilhistration, 
however,  and  a  brief  reca{Htulaticm  of  the  contents  cf 
the  book,  may  tend  to  fix  the  hypothesb  morestrangty 
in  the  reader's  mind,  and  enaUe  him  with  more  ttud' 
Kty  to  judge  of  its  moral  and  pcditical  GonsecpMnces. 
as  stated  in  the  fi:dIowing  books  of  Uns  treatise. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Farther  Ilhutratians  of  the  Subjects  treated  in 

the  two  preceding  Chapters. 

XT  would  imdoubtedlj  have  been  my  wish  to  lay 
before  the  reader,  m  this  place,  such  an  illustration 
of  the  preceding  view  of  society  in  its  highest  stages, 
as  might  be  afforded  by  the  series  of  facts,  and  by  the 
ebsenrations  on  human  life  and  conduct,  which  have 
gradually  led  my  own  inind  to  the  conclusions  stated  at 
the  dose  of  ibe  last  chiq)ter.  Some  of  them,  however, 
.are,  as  I  hare  candidly  acknowledged,  more  a  matter  of 
hypothesis  than  of  experience ;  and  upon  investigating 
the  others  in  detail*  so  many  are  found  to  refer  to 
the  cdMMON-wEALTH  OF  BRITAIN,  which  fully  de- 
serves to  be  treated  at  length  in  a  separate  work,  that 
I  cannot  anticipate  the  discussion  in  this  place.  I 
may  be  permitted  however,  to  remark,  that  there  is 
no  i^cord,  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  of  a  country 
in  so  advanced  a  state  of  society  as  Great  Britain. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  higher  degrees  of  re- 
finement and  luxury  have  not  existed  among  what 
has  been  thought  the  favoured  portion  of  the  com-' 
munity  in  other  countries ; — ^in  the  Roman  empire, 
Smp  example,  where  the  fish  of  the  Epicure  wer«f 
fierttened  on  the  body  of  his  slave.  If  this  may  I^ 
called  civilisation,  states  more  civilized  than  Britain 
(iertaixdy  have  existed ;  and,  doubtless,  the  view  of 
society,  taken  in  the  preceding  chapters,  wouW  be 
flEo*  ftom  being  borne  out  by  any  reference  to  the 
practiced  operations  of  a  system,  involving  sudi  a 
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compUcation  of  enormities.  But  I  do  mean  to  assert, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  honest  joy  and  profound  grati- 
tude^  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  country,  where 
real  civilizationy  that  is,  where  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical equality  of  every  individual,  of  all  ranks  and 
stations,  has  been  practically  secured  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent  as  in  Britain ;  where  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  have  so 
amply  guaranteed  to  every  man  the  &eedomi  to  ex- 
ercise his  industry,  and  to  seek  his  happiness  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  his  interests  and  inclinations^ 
and  the  assurance  that  the  firuits  of  his  exertions 
shall  be  preserved  to  him ;  and  where  the  laws,  and 
the  actions  of  individuals  are,  upon  the  whole^  and 
notwithstanding  some  lamentable  exceptions,  so  mudi 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  enlightened  morality.  It  is 
therefore  to  a  country,  which  has  been  thriving  for 
many  years  under  such  a  system,  that  the  illustra* 
tion  of  an  hypothesis,  drawn  from  the  sponteneous 
operations  and  distribution  of  a  community  of  moral 
agents,  may  most  properly  be  referred.  It  is  indeed 
from  a  detailed  view  of  the  workings  of  such  a  mh 
ciety  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  an  hypa^ 
thesis  can  alone  be  well  determined. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  found  to 
be,  that  although  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
population  resides  in  large  towns,  yet  were  not  the 
restraining  power,  imposed  upon  the  increase  of  the 
people  by  the  progress  of  wealth  and  civilization,  in 
some  degree  weakened  by  the  system  connected  with 
the  legal,  public,  and  individual  charities ;  the  pc^r 
lation,  except  in  times  of  extraordinary  demand  for 
labour  and  consequent  high  wages,  would  scarcdy 
be  sustained  at  its  actual  number,  much  less  wouM 
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it  increase  so  as  to  press  against  tlie  diminishing 
powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  a  plentiful  subsistence. 
Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  which  by  artificial  assistance  the 
population  has  attained,  we  find  that  food  is  com* 
paratively  so  much  more  plentiful,  (Jan.  1816,)  and  has 
increased  so  much  more  rapidly,  even  though  pro- 
duced from  a  soil  whose  most  fertile  spots  have 
been  long  since  occupied,  that  the  actual  difficulty 
is  not  now  how  to  feed  the  people,  but  how  profit- 
ably to  dispose  of  the  superfluity  of  the  food  raised 
for  their  support.  Can  a  more  convincing  proof  be 
imagined  of  the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  fears  enter- 
tained concerning  the  unobstructed  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  tendency  which  it  naturally  has  in 
such  a  society  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  food  pro- 
vided for  its  support  ?  Even  actively  excited,  and 
accelerated  beyond  its  natural  rate,  it  has  still  kept 
considerably  within  those  limits.  The  spring,  has 
been  bent,  much  beyond  the  point  which  calculators 
assigned  as  its  utmost  limit,  and  so  far  from  break- 
ing, has  only  the  better  executed  its  purpose* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  an  authentic 
account  can  be  any  where  found  of  an  extensive 
country  cultivated  up  to  its  fidl  capacity  of  produc- 
tion, in  which  the  population  shall  nevertheless  be 
found  to  press  perniciously  against  the  means  of 
•ubsistence,  my  hypothesis  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
imly  nation  which  has  ever  been  asserted  to  be  in  thii 
condition  is  China.  An  inquiry  therefore  into  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  assertion  is  very  necessary. 
Now,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that  much  exaggeration 
bu  always  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  extreme 
|i^)ulousne9S  of  China,  and  the  alleged  nectssity  for 
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the  practice  of  infanticide  as  a  check  to  its  redimdant 
numbers. 

In  order  to  form  a  teajf  judgment  upon  this  sub* 
ject  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  inquire  into  llie  extent 
of  the  fact  as  fitr  as  materials  for  ascertaining  it  can 
be  had;  and,  having  thus  reduced  the  evil  to  its 
real  amount,  to  investigate  its  cause,  and  to  form  a 
judgment  of  its  necessity.  The  accounts  given  bjr 
the  missionaries  and  Jesuits  concerning  Qiina  must 
be  received  with  great  caution;  the  interests  of 
their  order  having  rendered  necessary  to  them  a 
continued  residence  in  a  country  under  a  '^tespotic 
government,  peculiarly  jealous  of  foreigners,  itwas  in-> 
Gumbent  upon  them  to  report  nothing  wliidi  niight 
eventually  give  it  offence.  Thehr  desire  abo  of 
magnifying  their  own  importance,  by  enhancing  the 
numbers,  knowledge,  and  virtues  ci  the  peofde  they 
had  undertaken  to  convert,  might  naturally  lead  to 
exaggeration.  When  we  read^  thanefore,  of  the 
crowded  numbers,  the  perfection  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
agriculture,  the  fiill  state  of  cultivation,  the  ingeni- 
ous methods  of  inqproving  land,  and  the  ▼aiims 
features  of  an  high  state  of  civilization,  leowded 
of  the  Chinese  by  those  authors,  we  cannot  oonsrat 
to  receive  the  account  as  perfectly  unprejudiced  2 
particularly  where  it  directly  contradicts  all  ihi 
known  prindples  ci  pditicd  iMttnomy,  and  is  equaO^ 
at  variance  with  other  accounts  firom  persons  wka 
GouU  have  no  possible  inducenient,  eitb^  tofiym^ 
or  to  state  to  the  wcnrld,  erroneous  condusidiis  on 
the  subject 

The  embassy  of  Lord  Mw^artney  to  OUna  ins 
prodttoed such  accounts,  and  has felsifitd»  jft agfest 
taeanue^  all  tliefine  theoriet  built  lipoii 
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of  the  Jesuits  and  missionaries,  has  reduced  the 
informatum  to  be  obtained  by  a  candid  inquirer  into 
the  condition  of  Chma  to  the  level  of  common  sense, 
and  has  enabled  us  to  argue  upon  its  state  of  society 
upon  data  appUcabBe  to  the  known  principles  of  poli* 
tical  economy.  We  are  no  longer  to  be  told  (with- 
out the  power  of  detecting  the  imposture)  of  a 
highly  dvUized,  enlightened,  and  well  governed 
people  exerting  their  utmost  industry  upon  a  soil 
cultivated  nearly  to  the  utmost,  yet  unable  to  provide 
subsistence  for  their  still  increasing  numbers,  and 
reduced  to  the  murder  of  their  children  from  the 
mere  physical  impossibility  of  supporting  them !  But 
we  are  presented  with  the  account  of  a  country,  from 
the  vices  of  its  government,  lying  one  third  waste, 
with  industry  depressed,  property  insecure,  the 
harvest  (except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns)  liaMe  to  be  swept  away  by  bands  of 
plunderers ;  and  a  people  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  distress,  not  from  any  physical  impossibility  of 
further  improving  their  country,  or  of  raising  further 
produce,  but  from  the  want  of  capital  to  undertake 
improvement,  and  the  uncertainty  of  reaping  any 
of  the  profit.  At  the  same  time,  China,  from  the 
general  muformity  and  mildness  of  its  climate, 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  prolific  nature 
of  its  staple  article  of  food,  rice,  is  even  in  its  present 
state  capable  of  supporting  a  very  large  absolute 
population,  called  into  existence  by  direct  encourage- 
ment to  marriage,  and^the  absence  of  all  those  moral 
and  political  causes,  which,  among  an  enlightened 
and  wdi  governed  peqple,  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously produce  an  abatement  in  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation* *  The  public  policy  ''of  China,  therefore,  is 
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predsdj  calculated  for  the  double  purpose  of  at  once 
encouraging  the  increase  of  people,  and  diminishing 
the  (juantity  of  subsistence ;  thereby  completely  re- 
versing the  natural  order  instituted  by  a  beneficent 
Providence,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  farmer  who 
should  increase  his  stock  in  proportion  as  he  dimi- 
nished the  size  of  the  form  on  which  he  raised  their 
food. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  inquire  into  the  number  of  deaths  by  infanticide 
in  China.     It  appears  firom  Mr.  Barrow's  informa- 
tion, collected  during  Lord  Macartney'*s  Embassy, 
(Barrow^s  China,  4to.  p.  169»  and  seq.)  that  about 
9000  exposed  in&nts  are  picked  up  by  the  police  in 
the  streets  of  Pekin,  a  city  containing  S,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  and  carried  outof  the  town  to  be  buried. 
Of  these  about  5000,  or  five-ninths,  are  supposed  to 
be  still-bom,  and  exposed  to  save  the  expense  of  burial, 
whidi  is  so  great  in  China,  that  instances  have  been 
known  of  corpses  being  kept  a  year  above  ground  to 
save  money  for  a  suitable  interment  (Barrow's  China, 
fbidJ);  the  remainder,  or  4000,  maybe  laid  to  the  charge 
of  inhuman  or  distressed  parents.  It  is  farther  calculat- 
ed, firom  the  best  authorities,  that  the  number  of  these 
deaths  at  Pekin  are  equal  to  one  half  of  what  take 
place  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  so  that  in  a  popu- 
lation of  230,000,000,    about   8000    children    are 
known  to  be  annually  exposed  to  destruction.     Now 
the  annual  number  of  births  in  China,  considering 
the  climate  and  encouragement  to  marriage,  cannot 
be  calculated  at  less  than  8,000,000  or  1  in  30.  There- 
fore^ about  one  child  in  1000  is  murdered,  or  exposed 
by  its  parents,  immediately  upon   its  birth.     The 
number  exposed  in  times  of  famine,  perhaps,  in  sotaet 
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degree  exceeds  the  average  of  common  7ear3>  but 
probably  Jiot  to  any  great  extent.    The  fiunuies  in 
China  arise  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  stapler 
crop,  rice ;  and,  as  it  is  known  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature,  terminable  at  the  next  harvest,  that  ip,  within 
six  months  at  farthest,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  great  additional  temptation  to  the  exposure  of  an 
infimt  who  consumes  no  rice,  but  subsists  upoo  its 
mother's  milk.     The  famines,  by  destroying  many 
youths  and  adults^  must  certainly  dimini^  the  number 
of  births,   Imt  cannot  much  increase  the  number 
(f£  children  exposed;  neither  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  are  privately  murdered.    Where 
the  government  indirectly  sanctions  the  exposure  of 
children,  and  provides  publicly  for  their  interment 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  parent  would 
prefisr  the  horrid  office  of  destruction  to  the  milder 
expedient  of  exposure,  where  some  hope,  however 
faint,,  may  still  exists  that  the  infant's  life  may  be 
saved  by  the  humanity  of  the  opulent.    That  this 
feeling  does  enter  into  their  minds  is  evident  from 
the  practice  of  the  numerous  part  of  the  Chinese 
p(q[mlation,  which  dwells  upon  the  rivers.     When- 
ever  they  expose  an  infant,  they  universally  tie  a 
gourd  round  part  of  its  body  to  keep  it  above  water* 
in  hopes  that,  in  its  course  down  the  river,  some 
one  may  take  compassion  upon  it  and  rescue  it  from 
death.    These  bc^s  are  certainly  very  iU-foupded. 
The  fact,   however,  of  the  practice  is  a  proof  that 
they  exist;   for  otherwise  what  parent  would  not 
rather  tie  a  stone  round  its  child's  ne<ic  and  hasten 
its  ends  than  preserve  it  to  die  in  the  lingering 
torture  of  cold  and  hunger? 
We  see  then  the  amount  of  the  deaths  by  in£ui- 
ft 
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ticide  in  China,  a  resource  which  has  been  asserted 
to  be  a  principal  and  necessary  check  to  their  over- 
flowing population.  It  may  throw  light  upon  this 
subject  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  effect 
which  the  same  proportion  of  exposed  infants  would 
piroduce  in  our  own  country.  The  annual  births  in 
England  and  Wales,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  some- 
thing more  than  300,000,  and  supposing  every 
1000th  child  to  be  exposed,  the  total  number  would 
amount  to  300  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Let  those* 
who  consider  the  annual  admissions  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  together  with  the  unhappy  infimts  deserted 
by  their  parents,  and  admitted  into  the  wdrkhouses  of 
aU  places  where  there  is  a  considerable  population ; 
that  few  assizes  pass  where  mothers  are  not  indicted 
for  the  crime  to  which  they  are  impelled  through 
fear  of  shame,  and  that  it  must  sometimes  be  per- 
petrated without  discovery;  let  those  who  consider 
these  things  say  how  far  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
England,  comes  behind  the  brutalized  China,  in  the 
crime  of  exposing  infants.  So  many,  indeed,  are  not 
ultimately  lost  to  their  country,  because  the  humanity 
of  the  laws  or  of  individuals  preserves  their  lives ; 
but  if  they  were  ultimately  destroyed,  it  would  be 
obviously  absurd  to  count  upon  an  annual  destruction 
of  300  children  as  one  of  the  jnincipal  drains  upon 
the  population  of  the  country.  The  extended 
territory  and  the  great  absolute  population  of  China 
are  apt  to  cause  much  confUsion  in  the  mind  of  an 
English  reader,  unless  he  be  familiar  with  the  study 
of  political  arithmetic.  When  he  hears  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  persons  employed  in  particular  pur* 
suits,  or  enrolled,  &c.  the  proportion  which  such  a 
number  bears  to  the  whole  population  of  his  owi| 
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countiy,  or  of  acriy  other  with  whose  history  he  is  fa- 
miliar, and  upon  the  contemplation  of  which  his  ge-» 
neral  ideas  have  been  formed,  makes  the  number  ap^ 
pear  enormous ; — and  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  do 
violence  to  his  habitual  feeUngs  that  he  may  render 
the  accoimt  consistait  with  his  ideas  of  its  possibility. 
It  will  probably  surprise  many  persons  to  be  told  th^t 
the  average  population  of  England  to  a  square  mile  i§ 
greats  than  in  China,  notwithstanding  the  great  ab- 
solute  population  of  the  latter ;  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that 
England  contains  188  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile, 
China  not  quite  180.  Such  is  the  effect  of  comparisons. 
Infanticide,  moreover.  Is  found  to  be  chiefly  con-> 
fined  to  ^le  cities^  and  to  the  numerous  dwellers  upon 
ike  water ;  this  appears  both  by  actual  observation^ 
and  by  infe^nce  from  the  state  of  society  in  China> 
whefe  the  Agriculturist,  being  oppressed  and  plun? 
dere<]t  a&d  his  markets  under  the  control  of  a  cor- 
rupt government,  raises  no  surplus  produce,  eiC'* 
cept  for  th^  payment  in  kind  of  his  tax  of  the  tenth 
of  the  crop  (s^  Barrovtr,  p.  400)  to  the  general 
ptoiprietMf  the  Emperor :  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
dties  and  of  the  boats  are  very  often  left  by  the 
agriculturist  without  an  adequate  supply  of  food^ 
the  price  of  which  rises  among  them  to  an  enormous 
height,  xedUicing  the  townsman  to  absolute  want,  and 
the  waterman  to  a  precarious  subsistenoe  upon  fish 
alone  (see  Barrow's  China,  p.  558).  It  is  natural, 
therefore^  that  persons  in  such  a  situation  should 
despair  of  their  ability  to  support  a  fami^,  and,  being 
encouraged  by  their  public  institutions  to  marriage,  and 
not  deterred  fi*om  entering  into  the  cdntrad  by  any  of 
the  moral  or  political  causes  incident  to  a  civilized  state 
of  society,  that  th^  should  be  somet^es  tempted  to 
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expose  their  infants.      The  &ct,  however^  of  th6 
crimes  being  confined  to  the  great  cities,  and  to 
those  who  dwell  on  the  water  (in  both  ci  which 
situations  the  peo[de  are  crowded  together  in  a  very 
kiconyenient  manner,  (p.  349»)  and  the  want  of  clean- 
liness, and  of  preventive  precautions,  must  be  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  to  early  life,)  renders  the  real 
amount  of  the  drain  upon  the  population,  firom  in« 
£Emtidde,  much  less  than  appears  upon  the  face  of 
the  numerical  returns.     For  as  in  towns  and  in  the 
situations  just  described  it  is  universally  found  that 
not  more  than  half  the  numbers  bom  live  to  the  age 
of  two  years,  it  follows  that  one  half  of  the  exposed 
children  must  be  deducted,  to  form  a  fair  OHnputatioff 
of  the  positive  drain  upon  the  population ;  since  had 
they  been  spared  at  that  time  they  would  never  have 
reached  the  age  of  two  years,  and  all  the  care  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  upon  them  would  have  been,  politi- 
cally speaking,  a  pure  loss  to  the  state. 

In  thus  reducing  the  extent  of  the  practice  of 
infanticide  in  China  within  its  proper  bounds,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  exaggerations  and  &be 
statements,  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  the  pec^l^ 
of  that  country  are  not  often  reduced  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  want  and  misery;  the  public  permission,  of 
such  a  practice,  to  any  extent  at  all,  is  the  strongest 
proof  that  the  government  is  convinced  of  its  appa,: 
rent  necessity,  according  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
in  the  country,  and  to  the  existing  condition  and  le^^ 
sources  of  the  people.  But  I  do  most  strenuously  con: 
tend  tliat  that  condition  does  not  follow  from  any  real 
necessity,  aridng  out  of  a  physical  impossibility  of 
finding  resources  of  food  equal  to  the  plentiful  suf^y 
^  the  existing  population,  or  (rf  any  number  tf 
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which  it  coidd  reach  under  a  free  and  good'  constitii* 
tion ;  but  entirelj  to  the  vices  of  the  government, 
the  consequent  debasement  of  the  people,  and  the 
unnatural  state  of  society  thereby  produced. 

We  find  that,  even  in  the  most  frequented  and 
commercial  parts  of  the  country,  (see  Barrow  p.  7(K 
91,  564,  et  seq.),  immense  tracts  of  the  richest  land 
lie  whoUy  waste  and  unimproved,  that  on  the  whole 
of  that  which  is  under  tillage  the  most  miserable 
modes  of  cultivation  are  adopted :  ploughs  are  drawn 
by  old  wom&DL  and  asses  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  threefourths  of  the  land  areentirely  numaged  with 
the  spade  and  hoe.  Few  cows  are  kept ;  milk  is 
not  an  article  in  common  use.  No  beasts  of  burden 
but  a  few  miserable  horses,  mules,  and  asses  fed  on 
straw  and  chaff  in  winter,  and  on  the  wastes  and 
swamps  in  summer.  There  is  no  enclosed  meadow 
land.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  under 
such  management  there  can  be  little  surplus  pro- 
duce ;  and  that  every  cultivator,  (566.  et  seq.) 
like  the  Irish  peasant,  confines  himself  to  the  quantity 
necessary  for  his  own  consumption,  with  the  addition 
of  the  tenth  paid  in  kind  as  a  tax  to  the  government, 
the  conunon  proprietor  of  the  soil.  Tea,  and  sUk, 
and  cotton,  articles  of  universal  consumption,  are 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  part  sold  to 
foreigners  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to 
government.  There  is  no  such  member  of  society 
as  a  cultivator  with  skill,  capital,  and  implements 
adequate  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  large 
farm  with  few  hands,  and  to  produce  a  sinplus  pro* 
duce  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  towns ;  although 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  did  such  a  character  exist, 
there  is  no  want  of  soil  to  bring  into  cultivation,  nor 
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any  want  of  demand  for  its  produce.  Nothing', 
ttierefore,  would  be  more  easy,  did  the, nature  of  the 
government  and  the  state  of  the  society  permit,  than  to 
raise  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  the  existing 
people ;  and  the  very  same  improvements  in  society, 
which  would  produce  this  effect,  viz.  civilization,  free- 
dom, security  of  property,  and  tlie  accumulation  of 
capital,  would  also,  as  we  have  fully  seen,  naturally 
produce  that  abatement  in  the  future  tendency  of 
population  to  increase,  which  the  vice,  the  misery,  the 
unnatural  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  people  and 
the  government  have  hitherto  prevented. 

Towns  containing  a  large  absolute  population,  and 
creating  a  demand  for  food,  co-existing  with  rich  but 
uncultivated  soil,  capable  of  bearing  a  surplus  pro- 
duce to  answer  that  demand,  yet  still  remaining  un- 
touched though  no  undue  interference  from  the  im- 
portation of  com  prevent  its  cultivation,  are  certainly 
QDomalies  in  political  economy :  but  so  is  the  whole 
condition  of  China.  It  is  throughout  a  complete 
inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  of  the  designs  of 
Providence ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the 
ages,  during  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  earth  has  groaned  under  it.  The  causes,  however, 
are  obvious,  and  have  been  fully  stated ,  A  good  police 
to  protect  property;  a  good  government  to  secure  its 
free  enjoyment ;  personal  freedom  and  independence,  as 
far  as  they  are  compatible  with  the  public  safety  ;  an 
enlightened  and  unprejudiced  people,  to  contrive  or 
adopt  improvements  in  the  arts  of  hfe  ;  and  an  esta- 
blished religion,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  youth 
moral  sanctions  for  their  conduct  in  after-life,  in  cases 
where  legal  sanctions  are  inadequate;  are  all  so  many 
ingredients  in  the  condition  of  man  in  a  civilized  and 
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advanced  state  of  society.  They  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  his  progress  in  prosperity ;  and  if  in  any 
period  of  that  progress  they  are  neglected  or  de- 
stroyed, his  condition  is  proportionably  deteriorated, 
an  unnatural  state  of  society  intervenes,  and  he  be- 
gins to  feel  those  evils  which  never  fail  to  follow  any 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  God  for  the  government  of 
man.  If  these  things  be  so,  we  have  only  to  express 
our  surprise  that  the  state  of  China  is  not  more  de- 
plorable than  it  is.  For  these  conditions  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  are,  in  every  particular  instance,  ab- 
solutely reversed.  Instead  of  a  good  police  to  pro- 
tect property,  the  land  is  overrun  with  robbers,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  great  towns 
and  considerable  villages ;  (Barrow,  p.  570);  and  this 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  intermediate  space  of 
ground  lies  waste  with  scarce  an  habitation,  and  almost 
wholly  useless.  The  bands  of  robbers  are  sometimes 
so  numerous  as  to  threaten  even  their  populous  cities 
with  plunder. — ^Instead  of  a  good  government  to  secure 
personal  freedom,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  property 
when  realized,  the  whole  population  from  the  prime 
minister  to  the  peasant,  each  in  his  turn,  is  liable  to  be 
bambooed  severely,  at  the  caprice  of  any  superior 
officer,  some  of  whom  he  can  scarcely  stir  abroad  with- 
out meeting ;  and  is,  moreover,  (P.  381),  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  thanks  for  the  fatherly  correction. 
Judgments  in  cases  of  property  are  to  the  last  degree 
venal  (P.  877),  and  without  appeal;  and  a  man  is 
afraid  to  be  considered  as  wealthy,  (P.  177),  well 
knowing  that  some  of  the  rapacious  officers  of  the 
state  would  find  legal  reasons  to  extort  his  riches 
from  him.     Thus  all  spirit  of  enterprize  is  checked. 
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and  an  temptation  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  by 
ladBstry,  and  to  its  employment  in  beneficial  purposes^ 
completely  destroyed :  for  where  indigence  and  mi- 
sery  are  the  only  security  against  plunder  and  oppres- 
aon,  it  is  equally  impolitic  and  impossible  for  a  man 
to  use  any  exertions  to  raise  himself  into  affluence 
and  comfort* 

No  symptom  is  wanting  of  a  declining  country. 
The  great  pagodas  are  now  in  ruins  (BaiTow,  333^ 
ct  seq)»  The  great  wail,  with  its  towers,  1500  miles 
in  extent,  has  been  long  in  the  same  condition*  The 
great  canal  was  in  a  state  of  decay  before  the  Tartar 
oof&quest :  the  emperors  of  that  dynasty,  of  whom 
tbere  have  been  four  generations,  have  repaired  and 
restored  it,  and  it  now  conveys  shippmg  during  an  un- 
nterrupted  course  of  600  miles,  without  a  lock,  or 
my  interruption,  eaxept  a  Jew  simple  flood-gates  ; 
but  itsplan  and  execution  are  infinitely  superior  to  any- 
thing the  present  state  of  the  arts  in  China  is  ca- 
jpable  of  designing  or  executing. 

The  tyranny  of  the  government  has  completely 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  confined  their 
pursuits  to  the  mere  attainment  of  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence: so  long  as  the  multitude  can  procure  their 
bowl  of  rice,  the  public  peace  is  secure,  but  no  longer. 

Such  is  the  account  of  an  acciu*ate  and  intelligent 
observer ;  and  in  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  sur* 
prising  that,  instead  of  an  enlightened  and  unpre- 
jndiced  people,  ready  to  contrive  or  adopt  improve-- 
ments  in  the  arts  of  life,  the  Chinese  should  be  a 
prejudiced  and  barbarous  race,  despising  all  foreign 
improvements,  and  exercising  no  talent  of  their  own 
beyond  the  mere  suggestion  of  means  for  providing' 
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tlieir  first  necessities,  and  satisfying  their  most 
pressing  wants.  (Barrow,  177).  It  is  natural  that  thej 
should  sink  into  such  a  state  of  brutality,  as  to  occupy 
themselves  in  gaming  to  the  extent  of  staking  thdr 
wives  and  children,  and  in  training  animals  to  tear 
one  another  in  pieces  for  their  amusement.  They  not 
only  train  cocks  and  quails  for  this  laudable  purpose^ 
but  have  extended  their  inquiries  after  fighting  ani- 
mals into  the  insect  tribe,  and  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  species  of  gryllus,  or  locust,  that 
will  attack  each  other  with  sudi  ferocity,  as  seldom  to 
quit  their  hold  without  bringing  away  a  limb  of  thdr 
antagonist.  (Barrow,  p.  159.)  In  the  summer  months^ 
hardly  a  boy  is  seen  without  his  cage  containing  these 
little  annuals,  whose  combats  prepare  the  mind  of  thdr 
fittle  master  for  the  more  serious  amu^ments  of  bis 
liper  years.  Notwithstanding  this  promisaiigbegimiing» 
however,  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  have  yet  attained 
to  the  practiceof  hiring  and  educating  human  creatures 
skilfully  to  dit  or  flatten  each  other's  noses,  to  strike 
out  each  other's  eyes,  to  break  each  other's  arms  and 
ribs,  or  take  away  each  other's  lives  by  dextrous  hits 
on  the  throat,  or  behind  the  ears,  for  the  amusement 
and  edification  of  thousands  of  spectators,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  with  a  small  and  degraded  portion  i^ 
the  people  in  some  Christian  countries  :  the  disciples 
of  Confucius,  and  the  worshippers  of  Fo  and  Poo-tsa 
bave  not  yet  reached  these  enormities  ! 
'  Instead  of  a  national  church,  to  instil  moral  pre- 
cepts into  the  minds  of  youth,  we  find  no  establidied 
religion^  no  national  clergy,  no  public  worship,  nor 
aiiy  religious  rites,  but  a  few  solitary  co^emonies  of 
gross  superstition,  extortcfd  by  some  impending  tem- 
poral calamity,  in  which  the  worsl^ipper  is  actuated  by 
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tiie  dread  of  evU  in  this  Hfe,  rather  than  by  the  fear 
of  punishment  in  another,  (Barrow,  486,  &c.)  **  A 
Chinese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pray ;  he  is  grateful 
when  the  event  proves  favourable  to  his  wishes,  petu-^ 
lant  and  peevish  with  his  gods  when  adverse-" 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  where  moral  and  poli- 
tical  justice,  in  all  its  relations  and  arrangements,'is 
so  completely  perverted,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
consequences  unnatural  to  the  ordinary  condition  o£ 
man  should  have  arisen :  but  it  surely  is  to  the  last 
degree  surprising,  that  any  one  should  bring  such  a 
people  as  an  example  of  mankind  in  the  highest  con- 
dition of  society,  populated  and  cultivated  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  physical  means  The  plain  fact,  with 
respect  to  China,  seems  to  be  this — ^that  it  has  for 
some  centuries  been  declining,  both  in  population  and 
produce,  a  circumstance  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  a  recurrence  to  what  is  known  of  its  history. 
Before  towns  of  the  immense  magnitude  which  those 
in  China  are  said  to  reach  could  possibly  have  existed 
in  the  regular  course  of  society,  as  it  has  been  traced 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  degree  of  freedom  and  civilization,  and 
the  general  surface  of  the  country  must  have  been 
pretty  fully  cultivated.  But  that  cultivation  has  now 
been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  foreign  vio- 
lence,  intestine  disorder,  and  domestic  tyranny.  The 
towns  having  thus  been  left  without  their  adequate 
and  legitimate  resoiu*ce  of  food,  their  inhabitants  have 
become  like  garrisons  placed  upon  a  reduced  allow-^ 
ance.  The  small  portion  of  food,  however,  necessaiy 
to  sustain  bare  existence  in  that  country,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  surrounding  the  towns  producing  two 
crops  annually,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate^  still 
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admit  of  a  large  absolute  population,  though  it  has 
doubtless  much  dedined,  both  in  quantity  and  qualitjr, 
from  its  former  state,  and  will  still  further  decline  if 
the  same  vices  continue.  *  But  unless  these  vices  are 
the  unalterable  lot  of  the  Chinese,  we  are  justified  in 
oondudkig  that,  so  fsx  from  the  parents  being  under 
zaj  moral  necessity  of  killing  their  offspring,  and  the 
people  of  emigrating,  because  there  is  an  absolute  im- 
possilnlity  of  procuring  further  produce  from  the 
laud,  they  have  recourse  to  those  expedients  merely 
because  the  industry  of  that  part  of  the  natives  which 
ought  to  feed  the  remainder  is  unjustifiaUy  interfered 
with;  and  because  the  want  of  civilization,  and  the 
brutal  depression  of  the  people,  prevent  some  part 
of  that  abatement  in  the  progress  of  population  which 
is  natural  to  so  advanced  a  state  of  society.  But  the 
restoration  of  good  government  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry would  soon  restore  civilization  and  plenty,  the 
one  producing  ample  food  for  the  existing  people,  the 
other  preventing  a  future  progress  in  population  too 
rapid  fiir  the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil;  whereas 
the  system  of  legalizing  infanticide  for  the  purpose  of 
keepSngvdown  the  population  to  the  exigence  created 
by  bad  government,  if  it  were  effectual  to  its  purpose; 

*  The  number  of  persons  on  a  square  mile  in  China  is  not, 
ai  I  have  observed,  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  England: 
yet  the  quantity  of  grain  which  the  land  is  capable  of  producing 
Ihmi  its  double  harvest,  and  nearly  double  returno  in  the  quantity 
of  each  harvest,  (lM>r  rice  returns  about  thirty  for  one),  would  iiy 
dicat^  a  pow«r  of  supporting  a  proportion  of  people,  four  times 
great/ex  than  England*^  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  ordinary  fare 
^  an  inhabitant  of  Britain  would,  upon  the  average,  support 
diree  Chinese  upon  thdr  ordinary  fare,  and  we  may  form  some- 
lUnglike  an  estimate  of  the  population  that  night  exist  in  Chinfi 
without  pressing  against  tbe,mean$  of  subsistence. 
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would  condemn  the  people  to  a  perpetual  state  of 
moral  debasement,  to  a  progressive  diminution  of 
their  numbers,  and  to  all  that  complication  of  vice 
and  misery  which  attends  upon  a  retrogressive  career 
in  the  scale  of  society.  For  although  the  indtistry  of 
the  remainder  may  be  excited  for  a  time  by  the  rod 
and  the  bamboo,  yet  when  the  mental  and  coq)oreal 
energies  are  unnerved  by  such  expedients,  industry 
and  morality  will  soon  take  their  flight  to  happier 
regions. 

Here  then  we  find  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
population  to  keep  within  the  powers  of  the  soil  to 
^flbrd  it  subsistence,  as  stated  in  the  first  fundamental 
proposition  of  this  treatise,  is  disarranged,  so  as  to 
produce  actual  pressure  against  the  existing  supply' 
of  food,  by  the  "  depression  of  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  the  soil  considerably  below  its  natural  powers," 
according  to  the  second  fundamental  proposition  of  this 
treatise.  But  as  such  depression  is  produced  by  a 
government,  laws,  and  customs,  directly  opposed  to 
"  the  principles  of  sound  religion  and  morality,  to 
rational  liberty  and  security  of  person  and  property,the 
eounteractingcauses  ascribedto  the  imperfect  influence 
of  these  principles,  in  the  third  fundamental  proposition, 
have  no  effect  whatsoever.  Their  perfect  influence,  ac- 
cording to  the  fourth  fundamental  proposition,  is  of 
course  entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  need  do 
little  more  than  thankfully  contemplate  the  state  of 
our  own  country,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
view  of  the  state  of  society  in  China,  to  perceive  the 
effects  which  the  introduction  of  religion,  morality, 
liberty,  and  security,  would  operate  in  the  latter :  and 
as  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  incurring  the 
imputatioQ  of  national  partialit}',  that  there  is  so 
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oMntfjr  ill  tb6  world  -Whete  sotifid  reKgion  and  MMa^ 
fity,  ratioHA)  fibefty  and  steuAiy  of  person  and  pro^ 
ptTtjf  gffptomih  no  nksetlf  to  the  attaiiimeni  of  a  per- 
fect inflnende  as  in  Great  Britain ;  the  comparison  of 
its  Mttial  conditiQa  wiUi  that  of  other  statei^  tirill 
l»M  srabMantiatef  the  proof  of  my  fourth  firiidamentfd 
^i'Glioaition,  as  v^fliied  to  the  highest  stage  of  society, 
«f  which  Mstory  or  exjittience  triU  afford  an  exaih{^e. 
If  id  evidtot  that  iM  popfdation,  although  increasing 
OR  a  soil  whete  the  best  spots  bate  all  been  lon^ 
oecilpied,  dtfst  hy  ho  mestAs  'itijuriodrslj  preSiS 
against  the  stipply  of  food  raised  from  that  soil :  arid 
it  i*  stai  ftiOre  evidefit  that  this  happy  condifioh  is  td 
he  Itscribed  etfUaAy  to  our  substantial  political  ad- 
Fantages^  which  encourage  indust]fry  and  cultivation 
on  the  one  hand,  as  to  our  sound  moral  institutions, 
VifMch  ietid  on  the  other  <o  introduce  habits  and  dis- 
}i6sttioh9  IrievefitiAg  ad  ricious  elcuberanCe  in  th6 
Mtutdl  pAfOgresft  of  population. 

Far  be  it^  however,  from  me  to  contend,  that  t^e 
harre  nrived  at  any  thing  like  perfection  in  morals  of 
poWit^  f-<«HMr  the  Contrary,  should  I  be  permitted  t6 
enectfte  the  wotfc  which  I  conten^ate  on  the  "  Com- 
iMb^^MMh  dP  Britain,'"  there  is  too  itiuch  reason  t^ 
fectf  tiuA  k  few  of  our  laws  a^  institutions  wm  be 
fiMiad  atf  defective  in  political  morality,  As  some 
Mdemr  of  the  comnnmity  undoubtedly  are  in  private 
ViffiHi  f  and  I  should  truly  rejoice  to  find  soitae  ablet 
hUiA  ^SffigeA  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  for  the  pur- 
pose ef  fMciAg  the  connection  betwee*  thesfe  tiro  sub*- 
j^tdf  #ldchf  involves  the  legititfiate  influence  of  mo- 
hk'  in  afl^rs  of  le^Iation  aftd  civil  goverAnienf. 
Whall  iHnnoW  conteAdiAg  for  is,  that  as  in  no  great 

<o«ntiy^  11]^  r^rd  has  M  Much  pubtie  fibertybedi 
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found,  co-existent  with  so  large  a  portion  of  private 
morality,  the  progress  which  England  has  made,  with- 
out any  serious  inconvenience  from  the  pressure  of 
population  against  subsistence,  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  fourth  fundamental  proposiiion  of 
the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
relative  nature.  If,  indeed,  I  may  be  aUowed  to  make 
any  observation  on  the  positive  degree  of  liberty  and 
morality,  which  are  requisite  to  enable  a  state  to 
proceed  in  its  career  of  improvement,  vdthout  serious 
impediments  arising  out  of  the  principle  of  popula-^ 
tion,  I  should  be  disposed  to  fix  the  point  still  lower 
than  that  at  which  those  blessings  are  sustained  in 
this  country,  and  to  cite  the  fact  as  an  additional 
ground  of  thank&lnesst  to  Providence. 

The  permanent  pressure  of  population  against  sub- 
sistence is  an  evil  of  so  fatal  a  nature,  so  entirely  sub- 
versive of  all  virtue  and  happiness,  so  degrading  in 
its  consequences  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
people,  so  productive  of  apathy  in  the  governors,  and 
despair  in  the  governed,  that  nothing  short  of  a  total 
revolution  in  society,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  is 
sufficient  to  renovate  the  system.  Without  this  des- 
perate remedy,  therefore,  which  even  the  most  con- 
3iderate  of  the  existing  community  may  well  depre- 
cate as  almost  worse  than  the  disease  itself,  a  country 
labouring,  under  the  misfortune  stated  may  well  be 
considered  as  placed  under  the  ban  of  perpetual 
exclusion  from  all  the  highest  privileges  of  social  man, 
from  the  attainment  of  virtue,  from  the  exercise  of 
charity,  from  the  enjo3rment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  moral  and  political  condition  of  a 
country  is  never  entirely  desperate,  so  long  as  this  ex- 
treme sentence  is  yet  suspended  over  its  head/   We 
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ought  therefore  to  be  thankful  that  Providence  has  not 
allotted  a  pestilence  so  fatal  to  society^  as  the  punish- 
ment of  any  trifling  deviations  from  public  or  private 
dutj^  but  has  reserved  it  for  those  signal  instances  of 
departure  from  his  laws,  which  have  m  all  ages  called 
down  the  whole  weight  of  his  wrath  against  devoted 
nations!      Minor  transgressions  are  punished  with 
lighter  inflictions,  which,  so  far  from,  being  fatal  to 
society,  may  be  said  to  act  as  its  conservative  prin- 
ciple ;  for  they  recall  to  the  minds  of  a  community, 
who,  in  the  career  of  prosperity,  have  forgotten  the 
Author  of  their  blessings,  the   omissions  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty :  and  this,  while  a  sufficient 
degree  of  vigour  yet  remains  in  the  body  moral  and 
political,  to  render  the  hint  available;  and  the  impulse 
which  is  thereby  imparted  renews  the  drooping  ener- 
gies of  its  efficient  members.     The  revival  is  gradu- 
ally imparted  to  the  multitude,  and  the  whole  system 
comes  forth  as  a  giant  refreshed,  prepared  again  to 
run  its  course  in  the  career  of  power  and  beneficence. 
The  history  of'  the  Church  of  England  for  the  last 
century,  compared  with  its  present  progress  in  im- 
provement, may  be  cited  among  many  other  instances 
in  suiq[K)rt  of  this  last  observation. 

The  present  condition  of  the  people  of .  Ireland  is 
also  a  case  in  point,  although  it  must  be  confessed  to 
be  by.no  means  so  fertile  of  hope,  nor,  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,)  so  complete  in  expectation  as 
that  just  cited.  Neglect  of  duty  towards  them  has, 
it  is^  true,  worked  its  legitimate  consequence ;  and  an 
exuberant  and  vicious  population  presents  very  for- 
midaUe  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  the  statesman 
and  philanthropist :  but,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  last 
dmffi&r,  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  situa- 
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otdhMtity  course  of  afgument  dedndUe  from  the  prslH 
€i^e»  of  politkal  eooaomjr*  It  is  to  be  preaumed,  flram 
the  aoMKofiated  afsteoi  of  the  hist  few  years^  Aat  the 
«aligfat«ed  hidividttaLi  connected  with  Ireland  iae 
at  length  serieusfy  awsdcened^  by  its  misfartiitKs  nd 
HU  miseties^  to  a  just  apffferiotioii  of  the  causes  firm 
whidk  they  have  flowed,  and  of  the  only  pradkaUe 
7Mi0dy<    If  they  will  honestly  aiq)ly  that  lemedy, 
doubtlese  the  inherent  csqwbilities  of  tlnir  country 
win  answar  with  clastic  boond  to  the  attentpl ;  and 
the  mnm  of  the  evib  they  hare  escaped  will  add 
doable  feroe  ta  the  qning.   But  it  is  im^iossttde  for  a 
Writer^  (Oigaged  in  a  discossioii  tike  the  present,  to 
^awA  gently  intiinating  that  statesmen^  who  fanre 
been  for  a  kng  time  engaged,  and  honeitfy  ettgagedf 
in  vandy  seeking  a  political  remedy  for  the  disnirder^ 
hmre  at  length  been  brou§^  by  total  want  of  success^ 
to  the  imanzmous  condiision,  that  moral  means  can 
atonie  operate  the  core ;  and,  to  their  honotn-^  they 
hare  set  aibout  in  earnest  to  provide  those  mesaift. 
TUb  i»  a  tribote  to  their  efficacy  in  affah^  of  dvit 
gortremmentr  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  pass  VOt^ 
noticed,  especially  when  it  has  so  direct  a  bieatfiig; 
i^on  the  troth  of  the  proposition  i  have  just  endto- 
voured  to  establish.    Truly,  were  if  not  that  thk  t^ 
of  %ht    penetrates   through    the    d^rikmes^  wM(^ 
hovei*  ewer  that  devoted  land,  to  cheer  the  m{n^  mA 
dhp^ct  the  exertions  of  the  pAiflanf hrof^,  h^  tti^ 
w^  be  tempted  to  cAose  Im  eye^  in  despairi  ^,  at 
le«st,  to  tiim  them  ftom  the  dreary  prosper  U^etty^^ 
imte  bright  with  hope^  although  less  mtei^tiftgf  in 
r*spect  of  their  proetoiity • 
I  shall  ctese  I9ds  subject  trith  the  Advice  of  a  gttit 
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old  writer  to  those  who  acknoirledge  the  force  of  n 
moral  jjifliieiice  upon  puUic  happiness >—*VHow  coiq- 
monlj  do  xnea  complain,  yet  add  to  the  he^  ?  Re* 
dnem  standi  mat  in  words.  Let  every  man  puU  but 
one  brand  out  of  this  fipe,  (vig.  hirmelf,)  and  the 
flaime  will  go  out  alone.  While  every  man  cenanrest 
and  no  man  amends^  what  is  it,  alas !  but  busy  tit* 

4ing?  In  sucb  a  cam^  God  will  not  allow  any  man  £v 
private.  Here  vniat  be  all  actoni,  no  witnesses.  His 
discrete  admonitims,  seasonable  repreoA,  and  pmytam 
nevef  wtfleasooable,  beades  the  power  ef  hoaest  a:* 
ampfe,  are  expected  as  his  due  tribute  to  the  ea»* 
mon-weatth.  What,  if  we  cannot  turn  the  stream  ? 
yet  we  mast  swim  against  it  Even  withoi^  oonr 
quest;  it  is  glorious  to  hare  resisted.  In  this  th^ 
done  are  enemies,  wbo  do  nothing." 

Tihe  respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  candoar  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  my  earnest  desire  for 
the  dkoovery  of  the  truth  on  the  impcH^ant  subjects 
of  this  treatise,  make  me  unwilling  to  dose  this  bQ(d& 
withtait  endearonring  precisely  to  point  out  the  ^£- 
fisrence  between  the  results  of  the  views  we  have  nsr 
^pectiv^  taken  of  the  effects  of  tiie  fnrogress  of  so^ 
dety  upon  the  principle  of  population.  I  think  it 
will  i^ipear  that,  short  of  the  point  at  which  a 
people  naturally  cease?  to  reproduce  its  own  nmdbers, 
the  (difference  between  us  does  not  attach  so  much  to 
the  matter  offact^  with  respect  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  <£  population,  as  to  its  natural  tendency  and 
rate  of  progress,  and  to  the  means  by  whidi  that  pn>- 
gress  is  regulated.  However  we  may  differ  in  degree^ 
both  agree  in  admitting,  that  population  does  in  fact 
somewhat  diminish  its  rate  of  increase,  with  every 
step  in  the  advancement  of  a  countiy  i»  wealth  md 
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«inimion»  and  towards  a  fiill  state  of  cultivation. 
it  maj  be  said  indeed  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  no- 
ticed»  under  the  denomination  of  checks^  many  of 
those  causes  which  I  have  pointed  out,  as  natura&jr 
and  unavmdahly  abating  the  tendency  of  the  peofde 
to  multiply,  as  society  advances.  It  is  true  that  he 
has;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  contemplating  the  want  (tf 
the  means  of  subsistence  as  the  only  real  or  necessary 
impediment  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
cyther  die<±s  merety  as  artificial  impediments  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  existed,  he  has  continued  to 
aorgue  upon  the  gecmietrical  and  arithmetical  ratio, 
in  the  relative  powers  of  increase  of  food  and 
population  in  the  advanced  as  well  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  as  though  population  stiU  retained 
all  its  original  power  of  doubling  in  very  short 
^periods.*  I  trust  that  my  endeavours  to  expose  the 
ftUacy  and  inconsistency  of  this  mode  of  reasoning) 
and  of  the  moral  consequences  necessarily  dedudUe 
therefirom,  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful 
But  the  principles  of  Mr.  Malthus,  with  their  ap- 
plication as  rules  of  conduct,  could  never  have  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  so  many 

*  In  additkm  to  the  passages  quoted  in  the  second  chi^ter  of 
this  book,  the  following  argument  concerning  China  will  not  be 
)iere  misplaced.  **  ThiQ  procnatvoe  power  would,  toith  as  mu^ 
fadUty^  double  in  25  years  the  popidation  of  China,  as  that  of 
«»y  rf  the  States  of  Aqperica;"  (this  of  a  society'where  there 
&  a  town  containing  3,000,000  of  citizens!)  but  we  know  that 
it  cEUinot  do  this,  irom  the  palpable  inability  of  the  soil  t^ 
support  such  an  additional  number.  What  then  becomes  of 
this  mighty  power  in  China?  And  what  are  the  kinds  of  re-- 
straint  and  the  forms  of  premature  death,  which  keep  the  popu- 
lation down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  T*^-^ 
(Malthus's  Essay,  \^k  i.  c.xii.) 
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enlightened  men,  had  they  not  some  foundation  in 
truth.     They  appear  to  me  to  be  partially  true,  in- 
asmuch  as  they  assert  the  tendency  of  population 
gradually  to  overtake  the  existing  supply  of  food 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  which  I  have  freely 
allowed ;  but  instead  of  wishing  to  prevent  or  weaken 
that  tendency,    which  in   my  opinion  would  only 
serve  to  check  the  public  prosperity,   I  venerate  it 
as  a  signal  instance  of  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
and  a  plain  annunciation  of  its  will,  that  society 
should  progressively  advance  to  a  ihore  perfect  state 
of   civilization.      But  they   appear  to  be  no  less 
decidedly  false,  inasmuch  as  they  go  to  assert,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase  (as 
society  advances)   is,  physically  speaking,  so  rapid, 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  within  the  powers  of  the  soil 
to  afford  it  a  fru1;her  supply  of  food,  without  the 
operation  of  extraordinary  checks^  producing  either 
a  curtailment  of  the  ha{q)iness  and  enjoyments  of 
the  whole  people,  otherwise  allowable,  or  an  inevit- 
able  accession  of  vice  and  misery.    Whereas  th^ 
system  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  goes ' 
to  assert,  that  the  abatement  in  the  natural  progress 
of  population,  constantly  and  spontaneously  occurrii^ 
as  society  advances,  will,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  mischievous  pressure  against  the  supply 
of  food ;  and  that  such  abatement  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  causes  arising  out  of  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  people,  under  a  reasonably  moral  govemmentt 
and  varies  with  every  step  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety,    I  shall  further  contend,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  treati3e,  that  these  causes  are  so  far  from 
rendering  necessary  any  curtailment  of  the  people's 
enjoyments,  allowable  upon  the  general  principles  of 


r^l]gj0^  fmd  raoTsility,  ^  of  ppoducmg  «(tei|gi?6 
Qnd  irremedUble  vips  f^d  Hiiaery,  thftt  they  di^,  m 
ffict,  by  a  beauti^  system  of  coQipensationa,  only 
6jQf(Mt  9  <?bWff^  in  l^he  nature  of  those  enjoymait; 
afnopg  00^  portion  of  ttie  pieople ;  while  they  leave 
tp  t\um,  who^  $ituat]0A  is  least  altered  by  the 
ppDgre«e  (^  ciyjUization,  the  game  fKxction  of  temporal 
enjoyment  which  proviously  cppitributed  to  the  hafqa* 
ness  qf  their  ^ip^epee.  This  ajqiaars  to  mf  to  be 
a  yery  4^dp^  opposition  in  principles  and  Okm 
u^cq^eding  hoeifH  ef  this  tveatise  wiU  show  the  prao- 
iitil^l  consegmnces  of  the  two  s^^stems  to  be»  in  many 
lespecte,  np  If^  at  variance. 

Jlesult^  too  (^  A  directly  oppoidte  nature,  with 
^^^spaet  to  the  permanence  of  th^  pro«fpi^ty  of  parti- 
flUar  9tates,  are  necessarily  derived  fi^wn  the  two 
ayateme,  AcpQinling  to  Mr.  Malthus's  hypotheaia  of 
th^  arithmetic^  and  geometrical  progress  of  fidod 
and  peculation ;  when  a  country  has  once  approached 
toward  i\^  ne  piw  ultra  of  cultivation,  such  cout 
fu^on  WWX  soon  be  introduced  by  the  deficiency  of 
foGAi  fM^d  the  utter  impossitHlity  of  procuring  it  for 
§  atill  increasing  number  of  mouths,  as  must  neces? 
WriJy  propel  the  community  very  rapidly  in  a  retro^ 
grade  diarection  down  the  ^ale  of  society.  But,  ac- 
<wding  t^  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  ventured  to 
WPPos%  there  are  no  assignable  limits  to  the  enduri- 
fWiqe  pf  aijy  system  e$  society  founded  upon  the  conr 
ditifvasi  <rf  my  third  and  fourth  propositions.  Take 
it  at  any  ipoint,  from  its  first  starting  in  the  careor 
to  th^  extremest  verge  of  high  cultivation  and  civir 
ligation*  still  the  natural  causes^  spontaneously  aris- 
ing out  of  the  system,  will  be  found  to  preserve  a 
constant  eq.niUbriuin  between  fi)od  and  populatipn ; 
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an  equilibrium  which  must  necessariOly  endure,  so 
long  as  the  causes  producing  it  are  permitted  to 
operate.  These  aie,  it  is  true»  political  causes  de- 
rived from  moral  conclusions.  But  philosophy  has 
yet  to  learn  that  they  are  therefore  less  capable  o£ 
fulfilling  the  objects  of  a  conservative  principle. 
The  piece  of  machinery  called  the  .regulator  of  a  steam 
engine  will  pemiaiiently  preserve  the  work  firom 
danger,  if  it  be  caiiistantly  inspected  and  kqrt  ii| 
(ffder  by  a  aiperintendant  well  instruded  in  the  prin» 
dples  of  the  machine.  In  like  manner  the  frame  of 
society  will  be  pamanently  preserved  in  vigour,  if 
moral  integrity,  which  is  the  regulator  of  the  poli« 
tical  engine,  be  duly  watched  and  jnieaerved  by  a 
supfirinteodant  acquainted  with  its  principles:  tluf 
surpnintendant  is  an  enlightened  legislature,  tern** 
pered  by  the  public  opinion  g£  a  moral  and  iB- 
ftnicted  peq[)le.  If  they  will  do  their  parts,  we  maj 
say  of  Firovidence,  as  the  poet  said  of  nature, 

**  Continud  has  leges^  3ternaq[ue  feeders  certi3 
^*  ImpoBuit  natura  locis." 


/ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Brief  Recapitulation  of  the  Contents  of  thcpre^ 

ceding  Book* 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  enlarged  the 
preceding  sketch  into  a  voluminous  treatise,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  greater  variety  of  detailed  illustrations, 
drawn  from  history,  and  from  the  accounts  published  by 
travellersofthedifferent  nations  of  the  world.  But  many 
reasons  have  induced  me  to  abstain  from  this  course. 
Indolence,  I  trust,  is  not  one  of  them ;  but  prind- 
pally  a  feeling,  that  few  things  are  less  convincing 
than  such  illustrations,    especially  when  produced 
with  the  view  of  fortifying  some  specific  system  of 
philosophy.     I  make  no  doubt  that  authorities  may 
be  drawn  from  any  given  country,  which  has  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  travellers  and  historians, 
to  fortify  almost  any  given  hjrpothesis  in  political 
economy.     The  views  of  different  men,  contemplat- 
ing the  same  scenes,  and  the    same  series  of  ac- 
tions, are  so  diverse,  that  they  wiU  furnish  materials 
almost  equally  solid,  upon  which  to  construct  systems 
and  conclusions  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ; 
and  the  controversy,  instead  of  being  thereby  cleared 
of  difficulties,    becomes  doubly  complicated  by  the 
addition   of  doubts  and  differences  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  facts  related,  or  the  deductions 
drawn  by  the  relaters.     This  is  very  obvious  to  the 
attentive  re^er  of  Mr.  Malthus's  animated  descrip- 
tions of  society,  in   the  several  nations   to  whose 
history  he  has  referred  for  the  proofs  of  his  hypothesis ; 
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and  I  cannot  but  think  that  his  original  positions  are 
rather  weakened  than  fortified  by  those  amusing  de- 
tails. I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  confine  my 
historical  and  statistical  illustrations  to  the '  turning 
pdnts  or  pivots  of  the  argument,  (if  I  niay  use  the 
expression,)  and  to  a  reference  to  facts,  upon  the 
authenticity  of  which  no  question  will  probabty  be 
raised.  I  have  thought  the  genuine  account  of  one 
or  two  conmiunities,  actually  passing  through  each  of 
the  stages  of  society  to  which  I  wished  to  refer, 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and  less  likely  to  withdraw 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  argument,  than 
^  desultory  excursion  through  the  paths  of  history,  or 
the  tracks  of  voyagers  and  travellers.  If  the  refer- 
ences contained  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  not 
sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the 
^sitions,  which  I  am  now  about  to  recapitulate,  I 
do  not  think,  that  an  accumulation  of  facts,  selected 
to  assist  the  force  of  the  impression,  would  be  likely 
to  meet  mth  better  success ; — though  it  would  cer- 
tainly  afford  additional  matter  for  the  amusement  of 
a  controversialist.  It  is  enough  to  show,  that  certain 
grand  outlines  distinguish  certaim  conditions  of  society 
£com  each  other,  and  that  the  progress  of  mankinds 
froni  one  stage  to  the  next,  is  to  be  traced  to  cerUdn 
uniform  causes,  and  is  followed  by  certain  general 
consequences.  I  trust  that  this  has  been  satisfactorily 
performed,  and  that  facts  enough  have  been  pro- 
duced to  satisfy  a  candid  and  reasonable  mind  of  the 
following  truths. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  earliest  and  most 
simple  states  of  society,  I  think  it  has  been  suffici- 
ently demonstrated,  both  by  argument  and  from  ex- 
jumence,    (see   chap.  vL)   that    population   neith^ 
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does  nor  can,  by  any  possiMlity,  increase  beyond  ihm 
powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  fiarther  subsistence,  but 
that  it  does,  in  fiact,  keep  at  an  immense  distance 
within  those  powers.  But  as  they  are  scarcdy  at  all 
eaDed  forth,  the  numbers  of  the  peqAe  will  in  time 
undoubtedly  increase  beyond  the  actual  means 
provided  for  their  sustenance.  It  is  nerertiieless 
evident  that  this  natural  tendency  of  population 
to  exceed  the  spontaneous  supply  of  food  ftom 
Hie  uncultivated  land  is  absdutdy  essential  to 
stimulate  the  people  to  industry,  and  to  the  ftnv 
ther  production  of  food,  by  the  inevitable  ibioe  at 
necessity.  If  this  call  upon  their  indns^be  an^ 
swered,  the  law  of  nature,  just  enunciated,  so  fiv 
firom  making  any  addition  to  the  hantifai^  of  any 
rank  of  the  people,  confbrs  comfort  and  happfamni 
upon  individuals  and  the  community.  The  pressuKi 
therefore,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  die  miaeries 
peculiarly  incident  to  these  states  of  Isociety,  is,  in 
fact,  their  Remedy;  being  the  leading  motive  to  all 
industry,  and  the  jnimary  cause  of  all  advancement 
in  public  hap^Huess  and  prosperity. 

With  respect  to  the  purely  agricultural,  and  tiia 
eariy  stages  of  the  commercial  states  of  society,  (set 
chapto*  V. )  it  is,  I  trust,  distinctly  shown,  that  so  kHsg 
as  a  people  is  wholly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  die 
simple  trades  connteted  with  it,  peculation,  so  to 
from  exceeding  the  powers  of  the  soil  to  return  further 
produce,  can  never  even  approach  to  any  thing  like 
actual  pressure  against  the  existing  supply  of  food; 
because  one  family,  employed  in  cultivating  good 
land,  can  always  support  itself  and  several  others : 
but  when,  from  the  progress  of  this  system,  the  beat 
spots  of  land  are  already  occupied,  and  men  begin  to 
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turn  their  attentkm  to  maimfacturef  mid  Cdtnitiefice, 
ft  p<^ukrtio0  empk>f9d  in  these  latter  pmuits  wfll 
gradMttf  uprbg  up  and  imrease,  till  it  has  ov^ertiOcen 
the  MTpkis  pMduM  of  food  raiated  by  the  eultivaton 
in  the  pmrefy  ugticvltmgl  state  of  ^oaetj.    But  I 
haTe  idicywtl  that  this  progress  of  population  will  be 
considierably  Ktatded  bjr  the  spotitaneous  dhaiige  in 
the  habhs,   and  by  the  diminutioti  in  the  proUle 
powers,  of  the  people,  introduced  in  consequent  of 
the  chongi^  that  ensues  in  their  pursuiti^  emfdoy'- 
fiientsi,  and  places  of  residence:  they  will  therefore 
veiy  slowly  overtake  the  actual  supply  of  food,  and 
their  tea^onafele  wants  will  by  no  means  exceed  th^ 
powers  stilt  Inherent  in  the  less  fertile  and  yet  unoe-^ 
eupied  isfMils  of  land,  which  will  now  be  cultivated  for 
their  subsistence.    But  stiH  it  appeared  obvious,  that 
tfllesa  the  number  of  people  did  at  length  increase,  so 
ai  to  press  against  the  actual  supply  of  food  derived 
ftom  the  sarphis  produce  of  the  agriculturalists,  nd^ 
fortker  cultivation  would  take  place;  because  no  man 
would  be  focdish  enough  to  raise  produce  at  an  hn 
eifflied  eacpense^  without  a  previous  and  growing  de^ 
mattd  fot  it ;  consequentiy  the  state  could  msike  no 
further  sdlid  progress  in  wealth  and  prosperity.     We 
ftid  HMtfoffir  that  population  does  actually  advance, 
thami^  Urith  abated  rapidity,  as  the  power  of  suj^ply^ 
it^  H  Widk  food  beconves  more  scanty  and  precAiiouS» 
Tk^  nieana  me  nicely  adapted  to  th«  end ;  and,  by 
M  adlDsiiMlliie  contrivance  of  Provideirvtial  mechamsm, 
the  stM&gA  ci  the  spring  is  spontaneously  reducec^ 
i»  pMportion  to  the  gradual  diminution  (^  the  fotM 
Ik  is  dMiifted  to  restrain.    This  is  conceived  to:  M 
HMte  Vtfy  evident  in  the  sisith  chapter  of  this  boi^^ 
t^tHl  ft«  n«e»al  tendency  of  popidatioii  to  the  fiKW 
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advfflioed  stages  of  society;  where  I   have  endea- 
voured to  show,  m  some  detail,  the  various  causes 
which,  in  all  tolerably  well  regulated  conunumties, 
spontaneously  operate  in  adjusting  the  increase  of 
population  to  the  dkninishing  powers  of  the  sdl  for 
the  fiirther  supply  of  food.     These  causes  appear  to 
be  of  such  powerfiil  and  certain  efficacy,  as  to  pro- 
duce consequences  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
contradictory;  although  they  are  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  result  of  the  Providential  car^ 
which  has  made  the  comfort  and  haj^iness  of  man 
dependent  upon  the  fair  discharge  of  his  moral  and 
political  duties;   for   I   think  it  is  established,  by 
the  evidence  of  fact,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  that  the 
nearer  the  industry  of  the  pec^le  has  brought  their 
country  to  a  fiiU  state  of  cultivation,  and  ponse^ 
quently  towards  the  end  of  its  resources  for  a  finrther 
aipply  of  food,  the  less  will  the  population  be  ob* 
served  to  press  against  the  actual  means  of  subsist* 
ence.     While  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  idle- 
ness and  apathy  of  the  people  have  induced  th^n  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  and  consequently 
the  more  power  it  still  retains  to  afford  a  further 
supply  of  food,  the  deeper  will  be  the  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  population  against  the  actual 
means  of  subsistence.    The  solution  of  these  apparmt 
contradictions  is  to  be  found,  1st,  in  the  different  use 
which  each  party  makes  of  the  resources  yet  at  its 
disposal,  whereby  the  one  starves  in  the  midst  of  the 
means  of  plenty,  while  the  other 'lives  ^  ease  with 
very  confined  means; — and  2dly,  in  the  differmt 
habits  adc^ted  by  the  two  parties,  whereby  the  <|ne 
runs  thoughtlessly  like  a  spendthrift  into  engagmients 
which  he  cannot  answer— whUe  the  other  acta  upoii 
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feelings  and  principles,  which,  without  any  direct 
reference  to  the  future,  will  from  their  natural  effects 
always  pareserve  him  in  a  state  of  moderate  compe- 
tence. The  one,  in  short,  acts  on  the  principle  of 
increased  industry  and  diminishing  expenses,  the 
other  up(m  that  of  diminished  industry  and  increasi- 
ing  expenses.  Although  the  latter  therefore  may 
at  some  given*  moment  be  the  richest  in  available 
means,  he  will  always  be  the  poorest  in  fact,  because 
he  will  not  turn  his  means  to  profit. 

If  a  country,  however,  is  to  continue  indefinitely 
ind^asing  in  population,  in  however  retarded  a  ratio^ 
it  must  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  its  resources  of 
food,  land  being  an  absolute  quantity  and  capable  of 
making  only  a  definite  return  of  produce.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  the  argument  of  my  Treatise 
comjdete,  I  have  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  book 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  long  before  a  country,  con- 
ducting itself  upon  such  a  reasonable  system  as  to 
carry  it  far  toiwards  the  fullest  possible  state  of  cul- 
tivation, has  arrived  at  any  thing  near  to  that  con- 
dition^ it  will  also  have  found  itself  in  another  predi- 
>cament  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  its  peq)le, 
which  will  have  altogether  ceased  to  re-produce  their. 
own  numbers,  or  as  I  have  ventured  to  state  it,  that  thq 
population  win  have  arrived  at  its  point  op  non-RE-. 
PEODUCTION.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  this  effect 
would  be  produced  by  physical  and  moral  causes 
q[Kmtaneously  arising  out  of  the  habits  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  people,  which  cannot  be  materially  altered, 
so  long  as  the  society  continues  in  the  same  advanced 
stage.  And  although  this  part  of  the  argument  is  in- 
troduced, more  with  the  view  of  answering  a  plau- 
rible  argument  which  appeared  to  arraign  the  wisdom, 
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ttid  goodness  of  Providence,  tban  with  any  Tieir  cf 
fficG€$i  poHcjr^  yet  it  seenied  upon  the  whole  oebes' 
Mty^  in  6fder  to  complete  the  cbcle  of  proo^  ttaM 
throo^iottt  the  whole  pragreBB  of  society,  from  thA 
lowest  stage  of  savage  life  to  a  hi^er  degree  af  Ghri* 
H^ttticM  Md  ciMufe  than  afty  people  hare  avi* 
lieiached^  the  fir^  Md  prindpal  pi^posttion  of  ikai 
treatise,  ''  that  population  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
heep  within  ihe  powers  of  the  anl  to  afibrd  k  aab^ 
sistence  in  every  gradation  tfaroi^h  which  sMieiy 
passes,"  is  strictly  withih  the  Kmits  of  troth. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  natural  progfew  of  mnAety^ 

t^ben  not  materially  diverted  firom  its  r^uUtf  coofse  i 

but  let  it  be  carefully  observed  that,  ki  eadh  of  the 

irtages,  it  is  a  fiindamental  principle  of  taf  treatise^  to 

itAmit  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  the  fi^ee^bmi  ^ 

0[  society  fron^  the  vices  and  evife  of  a  redundoiyt 

population,  and  the  consequent  j^y^gress  of  mssiABd, 

in  political  improvement,  to  some  d^fise  Of  d^et* 

dence  upon  moral  amelioration.      It  w91  b6  dbs&Pvei 

HMt  I  have  not  merely  had  in  view  Mr.  Mattftos^l 

pifedple  of  inorai  restraifit,  which  mchides  ^vky  din 

rt&len<^  from  early  marriages,  and  from  irftigoli^ 

fti^mKi  mtiei^urse,  but  that  general  preViledcjur  df 

Ki^rtH  prtecif^,  in  whate*oer  degree^  wMch  p^Si^ndm 

tii6  whole  of  the  pcditacal  body ;  wMch,  rifioi«  m  Ym^ 

ledftk^  pubfi«  meA  to  act  with  public  spirit  bM  m 

iKIlest  #ega#d  to  the  real  wdfere  of  the  pettpl^  mH 

pfltlMa  men  to  seek  their  own  advaEfttage  #ith  ttk  m» 

IgittWed  r^gaa^  to  the  interest  of  others;  mi  #hA;}^ 

Idtot^  st]^  Reduces  «  system  of  gwernnient  ittiAl^|i^ 

b4iM,>  leaving  men  friee  to  act  te  this  pi'alse-wMlIf 

iMMer,  but  i^pfessing  with  moi^  or  lesd  seV^rtQ^  dt 

4W0«Mii^^  dcliQ«$  0f  «  eoMf^ 
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' '  Now  I  should  be  very  sony  justly  to  incur  the  im- 
putation of  having  made  a  parade  of  introducing 
moral  arguments  where  moral  sanctions  are  miis- 
placed,  and  where  the  question  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined purely  upon  political  grounds.  Such  a  mistake 
always  indicates  bad  taste,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
b^  principle  also ;  for  it  savours  of  hypocrisy,  and, 
like  every  other  exa^eration,  weakens  the  argument 
it  is  produced  to  fortify.  But  I  sincerely  trust  that 
every  candid  reader  will  admit  that  the  case  I  have 
been  arguing  does  really  involve  moral  considerations 
of  the  highest  nature ;  that  it  is  conversant  with  the 
spontaneous  actions  of  men  towards  each  other,  and 
with  the  influence  of  laws  and  government  upon  those 
actions ;  with  the  regulation,  in  short,  of  the  human 
will,  disposition,  and  affections,  as  they  operate  upon 
flie  progress  of  society,  which  is  strictly  within  the 
department,  at  least,  of  political  morality.  And  if  this 
be  80, 1  should  be  still  more  sorry  justly  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  having  made  a  parade  of  omitting 
moral  reasoning,  where  moral  sanctions  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  argument.  For  whether  this  be  bad 
taste  or  no,  it  is  certainly  the  worst  species  of  hypo- 
crisy, being  nothing  less  than  the  triumph  of  a  cow- 
ardly fear  of  the  worldly-minded  over  a  manly  regard 
to  reason  and  justice :  it  is  in  fact  submitting  to  the 
loss  of  more  than  half  the  argument,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  gaining  proselytes  incapable  of  half  their  duty,  be- 
cause deprived  of  half  their  means  of  knowledge,  and 
of  more  than  half  of  their  motives  of  action;  which  is 
something  like  recruiting  a  regiment  with  men  defi- 
cient of  an  arm  and  a  leg :  such  soldiers  and  such 
proselytes  are  Uttle  worth  the  cost  of  procuring. 
Nay,  it  is  worse  than  all  this — ^it  is  depriving  the 
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pditidaii  of  his  surest  ground  of  actkm,  of  hii  onfy 
oertaiii  guide  through  the  intricacies  oS  fais  ^^oth. 
For  let  us  look  to  history,  and  tax  our  own  expcsri* 
enoe ;  let  us  recoUect  the  pditical  axioms  wMoii  httve 
lieen  held  to  be  oracles  in  one  age,  and  brandedin  tl^ 
next  as  veiy  mischievous  things ;  and  we  must  admit 
that  politics  mvolve  always  a  choice  of  difficulties, 
frequently  a  choice  of  evils,  and  are  never  ledudble 
to  determinate  principles,  unless  when  they  can  be 
traced  up  to  a  moral  cause.  But  when  this  can  be 
dearly  done,  let  us  again  look  to  history,  and  tax  oiir 
own  experience,  and  declare  whether  any  political  ac- 
tion, or  any  improvement  undertaken  onmoralgrounds, 
was  ever  the  subject  of  repentance  or  regret  to  the 
society  which  adopted  it  ?  Here  then  is  the  touch* 
stcme  by  which  every  political  speculation,  that  can  be 
brought  to  it,  may  be  examined  and  conclikted  oll^ 
When  the  symptoms  of  the  pure  ore  are  manifest, 
the  politician  may,  nay  musty  if  he  is  honest,  ^edare 
the  argument  current:  and  we  may  conclude  that  fte 
legislator  is  never  certainly  safe  except  when  he 
proceeds  on  moral  grounds. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words — ^where  a  mo* 
derately  good  government  in  its  enlarged  sense  is  &maA 
to  prevail,  there  population  will  spontaneously  restraai 
itself,  while  the  production  of  food  will  be  extended^  and 
the  community  will  make  a  healthy  progress;  bal 
where  the  vices  of  a  bad  government,  and  individual 
immorality  and  selfishness,  arefoundto  be  predominant, 
there  the  production  of  food  will  be  restrained,  while 
population  will  make  efforts  to  extend  itself,  whidi  wifi 
be  checked  by  misery  and  famine  till  a  better  system 
be  adopted.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  condusion  to  lapf 
every  particular  instance  of  private  vice  and  public 
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etil  directiy  to  the  charge  o£  the  gorcntmeiits  under 
wfaidi  tte/ may  be  fimnd,  any  more  than  tafaiHinto 
tbt  c^yposite  error  of  ascrifaiiig  to  the  spirit  of  the 
•govemtaUsnt  all  private  virtue  and  public  proqieiity : 
4hif  utitkM*  powder  of  govaments  can  only  lay  tiie 
Ibiindci^kms  ^of  each,  and  lend  a  hand  in  rearing  tha 
superstructure ;  the  spontaneous  operations  of  i  tihe 
people  will  do  the  rest  But  my  conclusion  evidently 
does  extend  to  this,  that  the  general  nature  of  those 
operations  will  depend  upon  the  sort  of  foundation 
laid  by  the  government,  whether  in  just  and  moral, 
or  in  unjust  and  immoral  laws ;  and  it  is  certainly  thus 
far  responsible  to  Gk)d  and  to  the  country.  If  public 
happiness  and  prosperity  can  rest  upon  political  pro- 
fligacy, the  unprincipled  use  of  power,  the  selfish 
traffic  of  individual  interests,  and  the  effeminate  dis^ 
regard  of  stem  morals  in  affairs  of  state,  then  have 
the  governments  of  past  times  clear  consciences,  and 
history  much  belies  the  general  condition  of  the 
peo{de  who  lived  under  them  :  but  if,  as  I  hope  for 
some  fiiture  opportunity  of  proving  in  a  separate  trea- 
tise, and  as  I  think  the  brightening  prospects  of  the 
world  may  lead  a  sanguine  mind  to  anticipate,  the 
converse  of  these  propositions  may  be  admitted  as 
political  axioms;  if  moral  principle,  and  pure  philan- 
thropy mi^  at  length  be  considered  as  proper  ingre- 
dients in  (he  composition  of  a  statesman,  and  legiti- 
mate influences  in  affairs  of  policy ;  then  may  the 
peoj^  look  forward  to  better  days,  in  the  removal  of 
the  impediinents  which  have  hitherto  checked  the 
designs  of  Providence  in  their  favour.  For  individual 
profligacy  and  selfishness,  though  shining  with  talent, 
wiU  be  discountenanced  as  useless :  but  individual 
morality,  dilating  itself  as  it  always  does  into  general 
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philanthropy,  and  animated  by  zeal  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  society,  will  be  associated  with  the  power 
of  the  state :  their  united  force  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  fulfil  the  conditions  under  which,  (accoidk 
ing  to  the  principles  of  this  treatise)  mankind  wiH 
rspontaneously  advance  in  the  career  •  of  dvilizatioft 
«nd  happiness. 
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BOOK   II. 


FOUnCAL   CONSEQUENCES  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  PRIN- 
CIFUSS  MAINTAINED  IN  THIS  TREATISE. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Consequences  to  be  deduced  from  the  first  Prin^ 
-eiple :  mz.  "  That  Population  has  a  natural  Ten- 
4ency  to  ke^  within  the  Powers  of  the  Soil  to 
afford  it  Subsistence^  in  every  Gradation  through 
which  Society  passes."^ 

X  jtlE  &st  obvious  application  of  this  principle^  as 
established  in  the  preceding  book,  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  pcditical  economy,  may  be  thus  stated. 
An    enlightened    government,   and  an  industrious 
people,  who  will  discharge  their  duties  with  an  or- 
dinary degree  of  practical  wisdom  and  virtue,  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  add  force  to  the  spontaneous 
abatement  in  the  progress  of  population,   accom- 
panying the  dvfl  and  moral  phenomena  displayed  in 
the  for^omg  view  of  society,  may  safely  venture  upon 
the  removal  of  every  check  to  population,  which  really 
comes  under  that  title  by  being  of  a  nature  to  be  re* 
moved  by  human  power :  they  will,  under  ordinary 
drcumstances,  leave  the  people  to  the  natural  rate 
of  increase  inherent  in  the  state  of  society  which  may 
then  be  subsisting.     In  pursuing  this  course  of  con- 
duct, they  wiU  not  interfere  with  that  necessity  for 
\  industry  and  exertion,  which  Omnisdence  seems  to 
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have  contemplated  in  calculating  the  force  of  the 
principle  of  population,  and  on  which  the  h^piness 
and  virtue  of  all  societies  depend.  But  they  will 
certainly  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  use  every 
exertion  for  giving  firee  scope  to  human  induatiy;  and 
indeed  will  consider  that  circumstance  as  a- most  im- 
portant object  of  all  rational  politics.  A  fiill  popula- 
tion, increasing  as  fast  as  the  state  of  society  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  will  permit,  necessarily  renders 
the  people  industrious ;  because  in  such  a  condition 
umversal  industry  is  absolutely  essentia}  ta  the  sus* 
tentation  and  happiness  of  the  people^  aad  to  ^e 
security  of  the  government.  In  ancient  Chi|ia»  which 
was  eminently  populous,  idleness  was  a  penal  affence, 
and  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  Ub.  xv.  that  it  was  capital 
to  lame  an  artificer  in  the  hand,  or  to  blind  him  of 
an  eye,  though  not  so  with  respect  to  other  persons. 
These  laws  must  have  originated  in  the  necessity  of 
an  universal  industry  in  that  country.  As  in  such  a 
situation  it  necessarily  becomes  expedient  tq  the 
safety  of  the  government,  that  every  man  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  work  without  being  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  a  free  form  and  practice  of 
govempient  naturally  ensue.  The  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  absolute  necessity  there  is 
for  encouraging' industry  by  rendering  property  se* 
cure,  are  aU  so  many  bars  to  despotism.  Id  truth»  the 
attention  which  a  full  population,  increasing  as  I 
have  just  stated,  renders  it  necessary  that  a  govern- 
ment should  pay  to  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to 
th^  people's  industry,  (particularly  when  employed 
upon  the  land,)  and  consequently  to  the  welfare  of 
the  lower  orders,  is  above  all  price.  It  was  fiwrmerly 
the  custom  in  India,  at  the  banning  of  a  new  year, 
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finr  the  kings  and  philosophers  of  the  coHntry  to  meet 
together  and  consult  about  the  people's  weUaire ;  and 
those  who  had  made  any  pertinent  remarks,  either 
relative  to  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  or  to  ammals,  were 
exempted  from  tribute.  What  a  magnificent  hoard 
of  agriculture  aad  internal  improvement !  To  bring 
<me  more  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  full  population  on 
the  people's  industry  and  happiness,  let  us  refer  to  the 
account  given  by  a  Syracusan  classical  writer  of 
Egypt,  the  most  industrious  of  the  old  states,  and  the 
mother  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  Europe.  He  calls  it 
^^Civitas  ojmlenta,  dives,  fcecunda,  in  qui  nemo 
vivat  otiosu%  Alii  vitrum  conflant,  ab  aliis  charta 
oonfidtur^  alii  lyniphiones  sunt ;  cmmes  certe  cujus- 
cunque  artis  et  videntur  et  habentur.  Podagrosi  quod 
agant  habent ;  habent  caed  f  quod  &ciant ;  ne  chira- 
grici  quidem  apud  eos  otiosi  vivunt." 

But  besides  these  obvious  political  duties,  there  are 
other  considerations  arising  out  of  the  principle  we 
are  now  discussing,  when  coupled  with  the  progress 
of  society  towards  its  higher  stages,  which  demand 
the  best  attention  of  statesmen.  Their  duty  consists 
not  only  in  a  careful  removal  of  all  impediments  to 
the  free  progress  of  industry,  and  to  the  spontaneous 
distribution  of  the  people,  but  also  in  adapting  such, 
measures,  not  inconsistent  with  these  objects,  as  the 
interests  of  their  country,  involved  in  its  geographical 
position,  or  its  politicalrelations,  or  itsrelativecondition 

*  VopiBci  Saturmnus. 

f  See  an  account  of  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  instituted  1799,  printed  by  the  Philanthropic 
Society.  The  ingenious  methods  there  detailed,  of  giring  profit- 
able emplo  jtnent  to  the  hfind,  exhibit  a  delightiiil  comlmMtion  of 
fiigenuity  and  heneTQlencv* 
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as  to  other  countries,  may  seem  to  require.  A  nation 
may  find  itself,  for  example,  under  such  circumstances 
with  respect  to  the  community  of  nations  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  that  the  very  prolongation  of  its  esds^ 
tence  may  depend  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  more 
rapid  than  its  bare  natural  resources  would  enaUe  it 
to  pursue.  In  such  a  case,  without  doubt,  some 
hazard  of  ultimate  failure  may  be  incurred  for  the 
preservation  of  immediate  welfare,  and  measures  even 
attended  with  risk  may  be  justifiably  resorted  to. 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  state,  that  the  least  possible  . 
risk  should  be  incurred,  that  aXLjorcif^  measures 
should  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  that  the 
plant  should  be  restored  to  its  natural  climate,  as  soon 
as  it  can  bear  exposure  to  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. If,  for  example,  upon  a  deliberate  view  of  the 
wants,  resources,  and  political  relations  of  a  country, 
a  full  supply  of  disposeable  hands  be  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  state,  or  for  its  advance- 
ment in  the  progress  of  prosperity;  it  should  seem,  if  , 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  principle  treated  in  this 
chapter,  that,  reljring  on  the  natural  tendency  of  po- 
pulation to  keep  within  the  powers  of  the  soil  to 
afford  it  subsistence,  artificial  encouragement  may  oc- 
casionally be  afforded  to  its  increase  without  any  ma- 
terial danger. 

To  descend  a  little  fiirther  into  particulars ;  let  us 
suppose  a  country  of  a  cool  cUmate,  with  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  small  in  respect  to 
territory  compared  with  the  rival  nations  who  are 
contesting  with  it  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  whose 
intopests  it  has  been  found  impossible,  from  all  past 
experience,  permanently  to  reconcile  with  its  own: 
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BOW  such  a  Gountry  would  naturally  wish  to  aug- 
ment its  resources' as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
place  itsdbT  more  upon  a  level  with  its  rivals; 

Again,  should  the  supposed  country  not  be  actudly 
surrounded  by  more  powerful  rivals,  but  should  per- 
ceive, from  its  relative  geographical  position,  that  by 
increasing  its  internal  resources  it  might  raise  itself 
firom  a  bare  independence  to  a  superiority  over  its 
neighbours,  and  |dace  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
eventual  combination  against  it ;  it  would  clearly  be 
justified  in  seeking  this  object,  provided  it  can  be 
rendered  consistent  with  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
its  people*  This  is  more  particularly  evident,  when 
we  consider  that  the  progressive  state  is  the  most 
healthy  in  which  a  country  can  be  placed ;  and  ex* 
perience  is  far  from  informing  us  that  any  extraor- 
dinary redundancy  of  this  species  of  healthiness  will 
ever  expose  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  dying  of  a 
plethora,  provided  every  part  of  the  system  receives 
its  due  portion  of  nourishment. 

Once  more--^hould  the  statesmen  of  the  supposed 
country  think  with  Sir  James  Steuart,  that  ^'  it  is  not 
in  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  the  world,  nor  in 
those  which  are  best  calculated  for  nourishing  great 
multitudes,  that  we  find  most  inhabitants :  it  is  in 
climates  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  where  the  soil 
produces  to  those  only  who  labour,  and  in  proportion' 
to  the  industry  of  every  one,  where  we  may  expect 
to  find  great  multitudes ;  and  even  these  multitudes 
win  be  found  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  turn 
of  the  inhabitants  is  directed  to  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry— ''  Should  they  further  agree  with  the  same 
writer,  in  thinking  that  "  the  principal  object  of  poli- 
tical economy  is  to  provide  every  thing  necessary  for 
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supplying  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  to  employ 
the  inhabitants  (supposing  them  to  be  fi-eemen)  in 
such  a  manner  as  naturally  to  create  reciprocal  rela- 
tions and  dependencies  between  them,  so  as  to  lead 
them  by  their  several  interests  to  supply  one  another 
with  their  reciprocal  wants  :" — and  finally,  should  they 
consent  to  this  further  proposition  of  Sir  J.  Steuart's 
as  applicable  to  the  advanced  stage  of  society  in  which 
their  country  is  supposed  to  be  :  viz.  that  where  agri- 
culture is  exercised  as  a  trade,  with  a  view  to  a 
surplus  produce  for  sale,  "  the  multiplication  of  people 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  increase  in  agriculture.*  " 
If,  I  say,  the  statesmen  of  the  supposed  country  should 
agree  in  these  three  propositions,  they  would  doubt- 
less be  justified  in  giving  encouragement  to  "  mul- 
tiplication" in  order  to  encourage  industry,  production, 
and  "  reciprocal  relations ;"  and  therefore  a  healthy 
increase  of  those  "multitudes"  which  "we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  those  countries  where  the  soil  produces 
to  those  only  who  laboiir."  But  the  species  of  en- 
couragement necessary  to  be  given  in  such  cases  must 
depend  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  the  state  of 
society  in  which  the  country  happens  to  be.  If  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  its  population  reside  in  towns, 
and  many  of  its  best  lands  are  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  consequently  advancing  towards  its 
point  of  non-reproduction  of  people;  and  if  new  fields 
of  commercial  enterprise  are  nevertheless  continually 
opening  to  its  view,  it  would,  I  think,  be  its  interest  to 
accelerate  the  rate  of  increase  among  its  people  by  di- 
rect encouragements  to  population;  for  by  that  method 
only  couid  it  obtain  either  a  supply  of  industrious  ia- 
iKMirers  to  meet  the  eventual  exigencies  of  its  poUtical 
stuation,  to  take  advantage  of  its  opening  resources, 
*  See  a  subsequent  chapter  on  tliis  subject. 
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6r  to  toomMge  a  fiirther  prodiiction  of  f<K)d  bj  a  new 
demand  for  it  But  then  it  must  provide,  that  the 
demand  Sat  JEooA  aiftoi^  the  newly  raised  pqiulation 
duA  ha  a  real  a»d  effective  demand ;  that  is,  that  they 
dtaU  be  in  a  conditionf  by  a  conre^ondiDg  increase  ^ 
ijBduatrj,  to  make  a  valid  offer  of  remuneration  for  the 
sttjqdy  of  their  wants.  This  is  absohitely  necessary 
ta  Jecuie  a  beakfay  advanoanent  in  population,  and 
without  it  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  the  ex- 
pedient proposed  would  only  lead  to  aggravated  vice 
and.  misery. 

Another  inrecaution  also  seems  very  necessaiy: 
viz.  Bot  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  increase  £Eister  than 
that  at  which  the  demand  thereby  created  for  food 
caa  be  conveiiiently  supplied,  in  time  to  prevent  a 
pemidoui  pressure  against  the  actual  means  of  sub- 
sistenoe :  fior  atthougfa  we  have  seen  that  population 
wStt  not  naturally  press  in  that  manner^  if  left  to  its 
own  course  in  a  moderately  good  government,  yet  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  artificial  encouragements  may 
be  so  constituted  as  to  produce  such  an  evil  conse- 
quence. Now  it  should  seem  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  better  mode  of  escaping  this  inconvenience,  than 
by  providing  that  the  same  artificial  means,  by  which 
the  rate  of  pc^mlaticm is  accelerated,  should  be  socon* 
tiived  as  to  aff(»*d  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
direct  encouragement  to  cultivation,  without  dimi- 
mshing  that  which  is  due  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tves.  By  thb  triple  effect  alt  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  progress  in  prosperity  are  fulfilled, 
and  H  becomes  complete,  permanent,  and  secure.  But 
to  afford  at  once  this  triple  encouragement  to  sources 
of  wealth,  which  are  generally  thought  to  thrive  at 
each  other's  expense,  nuiy  perhaps  appear  rather' 
difficult.     Let  us  consider,  however,  if  some  svicSx 
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provision  as  that  which  follows  would  not  attain  the 
object. 

In  the  first  place  to  rear  the  additional  number  of 
people  at  the  least  expense,  it  would  be  neeessary 
to  increase  that  of  persons  resident  in  situations  best 
calculated  for  bringing  up  large  families,  somewhat 
beyond  the  natural  demand  of  those  places  for 
labour.  If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  exciting  a  smile, 
where  a  serious  impression  is  intended,  I  would  word 
the  proposition  thus.  If  a  country  is  in  want  of 
more  hands  than  the  natural  rate  of  its  population 
will  supply,  it  must  keep  an  additional  set  of  healthy- 
breeders  for  the  community  ;  and  that  all  unneces- 
sary expense  may  be  spared,  it  must  place  them  in 
situations  most  favourable  to  child-bearing,  and  to  the 
health  of  children,  and  most  favourable  also  to  the 
preservation  of  their  morals,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
country  villages.  Here  a  smaller  number  of  parents 
win  produce  an  equal  increase  of  stock  ;  more  of  it 
will  be  reared  to  perfection ;  and  the  individuals 
when  reared  will  be  finer  and  more  efficient  animals. 
Just  as  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  when  he 
wished  to  procure  a  larger  supply  of  fine  horses  for 
the  cavalry  of  that  settlement  than  the  natiu:al 
means  of  the  country  afforded,  increased  the  number 
of  .breeders  from  the  best  stocks,  and  selected  a 
favourable  and  sequestered  spot  in  a  country  of  rich 
pasture  for  the  establishment  of  the  stud.  We  must 
not  indeed  carry  this  comparison  so  far  as  to  forget 
that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  that  he  is  never  worth 
his  country's  having,  unless  he  be  both  good  in 
bodily  health  and  also  in  moral  quality ;  and  that 
strength  in  vu-tue  is  as  necessary  to  the  preservatJon 
of  a  state  as  strength  in  numbers.  "^^ 
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The  object,  then,  being  to  raise  an  artilScial  iii- 
crease  of  healthy  and  moral  country  residents,  it 
follows  that  some  expense  must  be  incurred  for  its 
attainment,  that  dcmations  in  money,  both  to  the 
parents  and  the  moral  instructors,  form  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  plan.  But  this  would  be  a  heavy 
burthen  upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  if  it 
were  done  by  an  universal  rise  in  wages,  and  would 
materially  interfere  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manu&ctures,  of  which  a  corresponding  encourage-  ' 
ment  constituted  the  other  conditions  necessary  to 
render  the  progress  in  wealth  healthy  and  perma- 
nent. 

This  objection  would  be  obviated,  and  the  addi- 
tional numbers  raised  with  a  trifling  expense,  and 
kqit  up  without  any  expense  at  all,  if  means  could 
be  found,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  alter  that 
equality  in  the  remuneration  of  labour,  which  in  all 
countries  is  calculated  in  prqiortion  to  the  work 
performed  and  to  the  existing  demand  for  labour, 
rather  than  to  the  wants  of  the  labourer  arising  from 
the  size  of  his  family.  By  subtracting  fix)m  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  bachelor  and  childless  labourer, 
all  that  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  Uve  in  comfort,  and  to  make  a  saving  by 
frugality  for  their  declining  years  ;  and  by  applying 
the  sums  so  subtracted  to  the  support  of  such  of  the 
children  of  large  families,  as  their  parents  cannot 
maintain  upon  the  average  rate  of  wages,  it  seems  clear 
that  liie  breeding  stock  would  be  supported  withcmt 
any  expense  to  the  public.  But  all  direct  attempts 
to  assess  wages  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
labourer,  and  not  to  the  wc^k  performed,  have, 
from  their  extreme  abstu^ty,  been  always  found 
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impracticable^  and  Sir  James  Steinurt  and  other  writers 
on  political  economj  have  much  lamented  thiain. 
possibility.  Indirect  means  must  therefiana  be  ire- 
sorted  ta  for  the  purpose.  The  origiiial  stock  must 
indeed  be  raised  by  encouragements  to  marriage, 
and  by  donations  in  moi^y  from  the  ridi  to  t^ 
parents  of  many  children,  who  will  thus  be  raised, 
into  effective  men.  This  will  be  a  real,  but  the 
only  real,  outgoing  to  the  state  and  the  pidbfic  For 
as  soon  as  this  fiiast  generation  is  reared^  die  aioceed- 
ing  ones  will  be  maintained  in  the  same  taaAner,  at 
im  expense  merely  nonuBal.;  for  the  redundant  aupjdy 
of  hands  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  wages  of 
Jabour^  below  what  they  would  naturally  have  heen 
without  this  redundancy.  In  a  country  witii  aaa  in- 
creasmg  demand  for  labour  wages  may  not  peii»pb 
actually  sink ;  that  will  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  n^ 
crease  between  such  demand  for  labour  and  its  addi- 
tional supply  2  but  they  will  certainly  be  at  a  note 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  have  readbedi 
because,  without  this  extraoerdinary  supply  of  hands, 
they  would  very  much  have  risen,  or  the  opportunity 
for  a  forther  progress  in  pubhck  wealth  must  have 
been  abandoned.  This  tendency  towards  a  diminu- 
tion of  wages,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  go,  wffl 
•equally  affect  the  badidor,  the  childless,  and  the 
married  man  with  a  fondly;  but  tibe  state  may  make 
up  the  difference  to  the  latter ;  and  by  a  donation 
in  money  make  the  whde  remuneration  of  kk 
labour  equal,  not  only  to  what  it  would  ha/re  been 
had  no  alteration  taken  place  in  the  natural  taWSf 
wages,  (which  is  no  where  high  enough  permaMnHy 
to  support  a  large  ftmily,)  but  also  equal  to  ids  jusit 
wants,  whatever  the  size  of  his  fomily  may  lie.  ( 
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Now  if  weeofisider  what  was  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter  with  inpect  to  the  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  labouring  p(^lation  which,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  society  here  su{^sed,  is  in  a  condition  (phy* 
sically  speaking)  to  rear  many  children,  it  is  evident 
that  the  state  will  be  a  considerable  gainer  on  this 
transaction ;  that  is,  it  will  save  more  on  the  de- 
pressed earnings  of  the  bachelor  or  parent  of  few 
children,  than  it  will  expend  in  support  of  the  excess 
of  children  in  large  families;  and  ultimately  the 
^sult  will  be,  that  the  saving  in  the  general  average, 
to  which  a  rapidprc^ress  in  prosperity,  ^if  itcould  have 
been  maintained  under  high  wages,)  would  naturally 
have  raised  the  wages  of  alU  is  greater  than  the  par- 
tkulnr  expense  of  supporting  the  iarge  families  unly. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  tMs  process  is 
liable  ultimately  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages 
too  low  for  the  average  wants  of  the  people,  and 
to  lead  to  a  larger  supply  of  hands  than  the 
wants  of  the  state  require.  But  let  it  be  observed 
that,  where  liberty  gives  to  industry  a  free  scope  for 
exertion,  a  dight  tendency  towards  the  depression  of 
wages,  or  even  the  mere  prevention  of  a  rise  in 
wages,  when  caused  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  hands> 
win  give  a  considerable  impulse  to  every  kind  of 
exertion,  and,  consequently,  to  a  demand  for  labour 
in  those  departments  where  the  labourers  do  not 
keep  up  their  own  numbers.  Agriculture  is  also 
doubly  encouraged  by  the  increased  demand  for 
food  from  the  augmented  population,  and  from  the 
additional  facilities  arising  from  a  redundancy  of 
labour.  And  thus  the  three  conditions  of  a  sound 
progress  in  public  prosperity  are  fulfilled.  And, 
iqM)n  the  whole  operation,  it  may  pcnhaps  be  asserted 
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that^  strictly  speaking,  wages  are  not  so  mudi  ac^ 
tually  lotvened  as  industry  and  wealth  promoted. 
For  unless  the  extra  stock  of  labourers  had  been 
previously  raised  to  seize  upon  the  opening  sources 
of  wealth  as  they  presented  themselves^  they  must 
probably  have  been  abandoned^  before  the  slow 
operation  of  increased  demand  could  have  raised  an 
additional  population  to  the  condition  of  effective 
workmen.  The  rise  in  wages  in  that  case  therefore 
would  have  been  merely  momentary,  and  they  would 
have  sunk  again  only  to  plunge  the  labouring  poor 
in  the  deepest  distress,  and  to  annihilate  the  children 
they  had  called  into  existence.  So  that,  whether  on. 
the  scorce  of  humanity  or  economy,  the  system  ap- 
pears unobjectionable.  And,  again,  let  it  be  re- 
collected that  the  previously  existing  stock  of 
labourers  do,  by  their  own  demand,  offer  encourage- 
ment to  every  department  of  production,  thus  coun- 
teracting to  a  considerable  extent  the  tendency  to« 
wards  lowering  the  price  of  labour  which  their 
existence  would  otherwise  have  produced.  It  should 
appear,  then,  that  the  system  here  detailed  doth 
not,  as  it  has ,  been  asserted,  reduce  the  labouring 
poor  to  the  most  scanty  pittance  of  wages  upon 
which  their  bare  existence  can  be  maintained ;  but 
that  its  real  effect  is  to  maintain  an  uniform  rate  (£ 
wages,  tending,  indeed,  rather  towards  a  depression 
than  to  an  advance.  This  circumstance,  however,  is 
more  than  compensated,  first,  by  the  great  impulse 
given  to  internal  industry,  whereby  the  community, 
and  the  condition  of  the  labourer  as  an  important 
part  of  it,  are  kept  in  the  healthy  and  progressive 
state;  and,  secondly,  by  the  uniformity  introduced 
into  the  particular  remuneration  of  the  different 
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classes  of  labourers,  whereby  the  fluctuations  so 
detrimental  to  their  own  health  and  happiness,  and 
to  the  due  support  of  their  children,  are  excluded, 
and  all  disproportion  between  their  wants  and  then* 
means  effectually  prevented^  The  saving,  neverthe- 
less, .  made  by  the  public  by  this  system,  may  enable 
it,  withoii^t  injury  to  the  public  prosperity,  to  extend 
the  donations  in  money  beyond  the  mere  supply  of 
the  wants  of  parents  of  large  families.  In  the  ad- 
vanced states  of  society^  where  the  saving  is  ewi^ 
dently  the  greatest,  from  the  small  proportion  of  the 
people  who  have  large  families,  legal  relief  may  even 
be  extended  to  all  cases  of  individual  distress,  and 
yet  the  piiMic  be  a  considerable  gainer  on  the  whole 
transaction* 

Thus  both  the  moral  and  political  good  consequences 
tf  the  system  appear  evident  ;*— the  first  in  removing 
ten^)tations  to  vice,  and  in  the  general  relief  of  in^ 
dividual  misery;— the  ^cond,  in  rendering  these 
important,  objects  conexistent  with  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  public  wealth*  In  shorty  as  I  have  else-r 
where  written,  the  principle  of  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry is  found  in  the  supply  of  effective  labour  con- 
stantly preserved  in  the  market,  ready  to  meet 
(and  at  a  moderate  price)  the  various  and  increasing 
demands  of  a  powerful  and  progressive  country.  But 
a .  great  and  general  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour 
would,  as  I  liave  aheady  observed,  (in  a  short  period, 
and  before  a  new  set  of  efficient  labourers  could 
spiring  up  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  mai*ket),  an- 
nihilate the  very  industry  which  first  gave  the  im- 
pulse. Preventing  the  necessity  of  this  great  and 
general  rise  is  therefore  an.  obvious  benefit,  for  it 
^ould  cmly  end  in  misery  to  the  population  which 
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the  prospect  of  an  increased  demand  for  eaapluy-- 
BMnt  had  called  into  existence.  The  general  eoBr 
sequence,  therefore,  is  to  produce,  really  and  tml]^ 
the  same  rafid  progress  of  commercial  and  mann-i^ 
factoring  prospmtj  under  a  regular  but  madfiratgi 
rate  of  wages,  a3  could  onlj  he  contemplated  i& 
ihecHy  as  possible  under  the  previous  opeeatifiii  q£ 
Very  high  wages.  Thus  it  a{^)ears,  as  the  practicak 
result  of  the-  whole  system,  that  the  flucteatioiis 
in  price,  so  pernicious  to  industrious  employees  and 
consumers,  and  the  fluctuations  in  wi^;«s  and  emn 
ployment,  so  pregnant  with  yice  aiMl  misery  ta.  tihq 
poor,  which  the  ordinary^  osdllations  of  society  and 
of  the  emplojrment  of  capital  bring  wilh  them^ 
are  completely  avoided ;  and  the  supply,  the  demand, 
tad  the  employment  of  labour,  together  witk  the 

« 

well-being  of  the  ^nployer  and  the  emjdoyed^  and 
tiie  progress  of  public  wealth  and  private  oomfiorty 
run  in  an  uniform  and  equable  current 

Experience  however  ii^  much  more  cottvimdng 
titon  reascming,  how  just  soever  it  may  appear ;  and 
to  prove  that  the  arguments  here  advanced  wn 
{politically  speaking)  not  the  mere  wild  efiuioBs 
of  a  theoretic  mind,  I  would  appeal  to  the  fact,  Hurt 
in  a  country  where  this  system,  (^established  indeed 
for  other  purposes,  and  once  more  requisite  foe  die 
purposes  of  charity  than  of  policy,)  has  b^ieii.  ia 
op^ation  for  two  centuries,  the  population  is  net  M» 
dundant.  Industry  and  wealth  have  been  constantif 
advancing  more  ra^dly  than  elsewhere,  and  Ite 
wages  of  labour  have  nominally  risen,  but  iH-  tea* 
lity  have  uniformly  continued  sufficient  to  eoaMe 
the  common  labourer  in  ordinary  time&  to  mpf€a$ 
himself,  his  wi&,  and  two  children  without  awrtaaee  j 
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a  nrte  vrWn^  I  belitve^  is  no  where  exceeded  in  a 
asanu&ctorit^  coontrj,  and  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  eifiiti&f  adtrtffiturg^tis  io  the  employer  and  the 
tmpk^e^mbete  the  dMerence  can  be  aiade  up  to  the 
pamsts^of  Uafgef  fan^es*  For  it  enables  the  batchelor, 
or  miDttJed  sato  without  a  family^  to  lay  by  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  for  old  age,  if  he  be  fimgal,  and  does 
not,  by  a  superfluity  of  money,  tempt  him  to  ex>- 
Itavagance  or  excess,  it  affords  also  to  the  man,  who 
does  not  choose  to  rely  apon  the  pnblic  for  aAy  part 
of  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  the  means  of 
taiingy  HI  eaiiy  youth,  enough  to  be  independent  of 
ikM  foreigA  suf^MErt  in  a  Mte  marriage ;  at  the  same 
time  tbat  ibe  asBistance  fadd  out  to  those  who  d^ 
diae  thtft  abstinence,  and  prefer  the  coifnforts  of 
ttnrtrniotty,  wi4;b  tba  chmce  of  dependance  upon  the 
hsws  toft  A'  part  of  their  mahitehance,  enables  the 
bw^  k^  WeS  Bi  ib&  h%h^  ranks  to  enjoy  without 
ptiliiie  h^uty  the  itte  opticm  of  marriage,  upon  a  fahr 
eooAAMIdoD^  of  thek  moral  state.  That  these  effects 
iMUr^  beeM  pHddaced>  Wilhotit  atny  n^ral  deterioratidti 
<sl'th6  chfttaeter  of  1^  people,  siitising  out  of  the  prin- 
c^ie  ^  the  lawsy  a  long  obse^dtion  of  their  effectis', 
tSiii&  wiill-  ati  i^iassed  mind,  eiMtbles  me  to  affirm, 
Md  wi^  I  trui^l,ffppear  from  thework  refi^rred  toin^tA^ 
td&efwksg  fagt.  I  beg,  however,  to  observe  that  this  is 
pi^edietttodof  the  laws  themselves^  not  of  the  abusei^ 
or  ineonvenienees  which  the  laqpse  of  thine,  the  alter- 
aifi^iS'  n^  society,  and  a  long  coarse  of  neglect  oft 
rnksMtnagement,  may  have  introduced  into*  theii^ 
esecutimi.  That  these,  however,  have  not  been  very 
gienep^'or  injttrlous^  and  have  been  much  counter- 
acted by  the  conservative  regulation,  which  pla^s 
the  expenditure  of  the  fund  in  the  hafind»  of  those 

N  2 
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very  persons  from  whose  pockets  it  is  taken,  (with  a 
power  of  appeal  afforded  to  both  parties  against 
abuse,)  I  think  will  plainly  appear,  upon  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  humane  results  actually  aiising 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws.  Into  the  detail  of 
these  I  am  not  entitled  to  enter  in  this  place,  but 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  former  work  of  mine 
on  that  subject.* 

The  augmentation  therefore  of  the  people's  happi- 
ness, which  such  a  system  brings  in  the  relief  of  in- 
dividual miseiy  and  the  accession  of  individual  com- 
fort, without  injury  to  public  wealth,  is  another 
political  advantage,  for  which  the  public  might  well 
be  satisfied  to  pay  a  high  price,  although,  in  fact, 
it  is  gratuitously  conferred.  The  extent  of  this 
advantage  is  nothing  less  than  the  difference  of  feel- 
ing in  the  whole  popuhition,  arismg  from  the  con- 
sciousness on  the  one  hand,  that  they  may  starve 
and  rot  for  any  care  which  the  state  will  take  con- 
cerning them,  or,  on  the  other,  that  no  circum- 
stance can  preclude  them  from  that  reasonable  share 
of  assistance,  to  which  all  human  creatures  in  dis- 
tress are  entitled,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  afford  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  of  tins  argument^  it  may 
perhaps  appear,  that  laws  of  this  description  are  not 
quite  so  arrogant  or  inhuman  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  declared ;  and  that  the  Abb^  Montesquieu 
did  not  greatly  err,  dther  in  policy  or  hiunanity, 
when  he  wrote  the  following  passages.  **  In  trading 
countries  where,  many  men  have  no  other  subsistence 
but  from  the  arts,  the  state  is  frequently  obliged  to 
supply  the  necessity  of  the  aged^  tiie  sick,  and  the 

*  See  a  Short  Inquiry  into  the  Policy,  Humanity,  and  past 
Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
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0rphanr    ^  Those  alms  which  are  given  to  a  naked 
man  in  tlie  streets  do  not  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
the  state,   which  owes  to    every  citizen  a  certain 
subsistence,  a  proper  nourishment,  convenient  doth- 
kig,  and  a  kind  of  life  not  incompatible  with  health.'* 
**  The  ridies  of  a  state  suppose  great  industry.  Amidst 
the  numerous  branches  of  trade  it  is  impossible  but 
some  must  suffer,   and  consequently  the  mechanics 
must  be  in  a  momentary  necessity.     Whenever  this 
happens,  the  state  is  obliged  to  lend  them  a  ready 
assistasoe^  whether  it  be  to  prevent  their  sufferings 
or  to  avoid  a  rebellion.'' — (Esprit  des  Loix,  b.  xxiii 
chap.  S9.) 

If  tibese  sentiments  are  confessedly  humane,  the 
priiKd|de  stated  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  seems 
to  prove  that  they  are  also  politic,  and,  in  a  free 
country  at  least,  perfectly  practical,  and  by  no  means 
obnoxious,  as  hath  been  asserted,  to  the  arrogance  of 
imj^ying  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  can  be  multi-* 
plied  ad  infinitunif  upon  the  dictum  of  the  l^isla- 
ture.  Nor  can  I  conceive  any  plausible  objection 
to  their  validity,  until  a  country  is  arrived  nearly  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  its  power  of  cultivation.  It  may 
indeed  then  be  said,  that  to  maintain  a  breeding 
stock,  when  the  power  of  raising  food  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, is  calling  them  into  existence  only  that 
they  may  die  of  penury.  But  this  objection  will, 
Itliinky  disappear,  when  we  recollect  that  before 
the  land  is  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  the  whole  popu? 
lation  of  the  country  would  naturally  have  arrived 
at  its  point  of  non-reproduction.  Deficiencies,  there- 
fore, which  may  eventually  arise  in  the  actual 
numbers,  must  be  made  up,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
population  artificially  jaised ;  defidendest  let  it  b^ 
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dbserred,  likdy  to  incnease  with  every  subsequent 
aivBXice  in  the  progress  of  society,  and  whieh  would 
th^fere  graduafiy  absorb  all  the  suipUis  stO(^  cf 
pec^ ;  ibr  these  again  would  be  continually  deci<eiii;r- 
ing,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  resid^eqst  wd 
horn  that  minute  attention  oi  prq^tors  even  td  t|ie 
smallest  portion  of  land,  which  a  very  &tt  stAte  of 
cultiyatiMi  would  induce.  I  have  indeed  Jittempted 
to  answar  this  objection  more  with  a  view  to  ilhis^ 
trate,  in  every  possible  mann^,  the  prindple  waiter, 
discussion,  than  from  a  conviction  thai  it  can  ever 
practically  a^ly.  An  extensive  country  absolutely 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  having  never  be^  known 
to  exist  in  time§  past,  it  would  be  scaroeLy  expedient 
to  regulate  our  policy  by  any  such  expeetaition  in 
future*  An  objection,  there£D(Fe,  resting  upcm  the 
assumption  of  lEuch  a  probability,  ean  nev^  wnsi^n 
the  practical  pdiicy  of  any  system  otherwise  admia« 
3iUe. 

Many  other  particular  appUoatio»8  of  tho  pimdpb, 
which  forms  the  title  of  this  chapter,  might  be  made 
to  the  var3dng  circumstances  of  the  diffarent  eon-r 
ditions  of  society ;  but  it  wiU  be  recollected,  that  it  ia  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whoje  treatise,  and  theffrr 
fore  connected  with  the  three  other  propositions  (see 
chap,  iii.)  whose  application  is  the  subject  of  tho 
following  chapters.  In  those  chapters,  therefere, 
which  concern  the  sec<»id  propositioqs,  many  poH^ 
ticaf  references  will  of  course  be  made  to  tUi  ori- 
ginal {o'inciple.  In  those  which  concern  the  tiiM 
and  fourth  proposiUons  it  will  equally  be  appU^  foap 
the  purposes  of  moral  illustration.  I  will  therefore 
at  present  venture  only  briefly  to  suggest  as  general 
prepositifms,  1st,  that  whenever  it  shaQ  appear,  dthj^ 
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fiom  what  mwy  fdloW  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
this  treatise,  w  from  any  other  deduction,  that  an 
increase  of  people  ik  necessary  to  the  further  progress 
of  a  natioii  in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  a  statesman 
may  not  .only  give  direct  encouragements  to  popular 
tiOB  without  datigw»  but  will  frequently  be  bound 
to  afford  them  u^on  principles  of  90und  policy :  and 
fldiy,  that  wbeneTcr  any  moral  or  political  olg*ect 
is  iliought  to  be  desirable  and  justifiable,  save  iti  its 
prdbable  tendency  to  increase  population ;  that  tend>- 
&icy  by  no  dMms  forms  a  justifiable  ^ound  of  ex<- 
cqrtiDn  against  the  pursuit  of  the  object,  but  may 
freqiientiy  be  even  an  additional  recommendation. 

I  shall  now  tx)iiclude  this  chapter  With  the  fdlowing^ 
^xtmcts  irotik.  Sir  James  SteuiEut's  work  on  Pditical 
Economy.  He  Appears  to  have  obtained  a  dear 
insight  into  tte  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
progress  in  prosperity,  whidi  the  deductions  in  this 
diapter  propose  to  obviate :  but  his  observation  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  to  a  dear  view  of  the 
•remedy. 

^  In  order  to  have  a  flourishing  state,  whidi  Sir 
William  Teinple  beautifully  compared  to  a  pyramid, 
we  must  fimn  a  large  and  solid  basis  of  the  lowest 
dasses  of  mankind.  As  the  dasses  mount  in  wealth, 
the  pyraniid  draws  narrower,  until  it  terminate  in  a 
pointy  as  in  monarchy,  or  in  a  small  square  as  in  the 
aristocratical  and  mixed  governments.  The  lowest 
dass  therefore  must  be  kept  up,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  by  its  own  multiplication.  But  where  evary 
one  lives  by  his  own  industry,  a  competition  comes 
in ;  and  he  who  woiks  cheapest  gaii^is  the  prefer- 
ence. How  can  a  married  man,  who  has  children 
to  maintain,  dispute,  this  preference  with  ov^  who  is 
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single?     The  unmarried  therefore  force  the  others 
to  starve,  and  the  basis  of  the  pyramid  is  contracted. 
From  this  results  the  prinQipal  cause  of  decay  in 
modern  states.***    "  Could  a  method  be  fallen  upon 
to  prevent  competition  among  industrious  peqile  of 
the  same  professsion,  the  moment  they  come  to  be 
reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  physical-necessary 
(that  is,  the  fair  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life)  it 
would  prove  the  best  security  against  dedme  in  a 
modem  state,  and  the  most  solid  basis  of  lasting 
prosperity.     But,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  first 
book,  the  thing  is  impossible  while  marriage  subsists 
on  the  present  footing.     From  this  one  circumstance 
the  condition  of  the  industrious  of  the  same  pro- 
fession is  rendered  totally  different.     Some  are  toadi- 
ed with  a  family,  others  are  not.     The  only  expedient 
therefore  for  a  statesman  is  to  keep  the  general  prin- 
ciples constantly  in  his  eye,  to  destroy  this  competi- 
tion as  much  as  he  can,  at  least  in  branches  for  ex- 
portation ;    to   avoid    in    his   administration  .  every 
measure  which  may  tend  to  promote  it,  by  canstitut-^ 
ing  a  particular  advantage  in  favour  of  some  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  class  above  others  ;  and  if  the 
management   of  publick  affairs  necessarily  implies 
such  inconveniences,  he  must  find  out  a  method  of 
indemnifying  those  who  suffer  by  the  competition."! 
Few  writers  in  political  economy  have  taken  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  operations  of  society 
in  its  advanced  stages  than  Sir  James  Steuart.     He 
has  here  pointed,  in  very  express  terms,  to  an  evfl 
which  he  thought  irremediable,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  decay  in  modem  states.    I 

■ 

•  Sir  J.  Steuart,  PoL  Ec.  b.  i.  c.  xu.         \  Il?id,  b,  fi.  c.  Joa, 
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leave  it  to  the  candid  reader  of  this  chapter  to  consider 
how  far  the  remedy  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages 
may  obviate  the  difficulty,  and  whether  a  method  has 
not  at  length  been  &llen  upon  for  fulfilling  those  con- 
ditions, which  Sir  James  Steuart  thinks  would  "  prove 
the  best  security  against  decline  in  a  modem  state, 
and  the  most  solid  basis  of  a  lasting  prosperity.** 

I  cannot  refuse  my  readers  the  pleasure  they  will 
derive  from  considering  one  other  passage  from  the 
great  work  of  this  amiable  and  enlightened  philoso* 
pher.  It  exhibits  his  opinion  of  the  principle  which 
oug^t  to  r^ulate  all  systems  of  compensation  among 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

"We  are  next  to  inquire,  how  it  happens  that 
many  industrious  people  ai^e  rivalled  in  an  industry 
which  brings  no  more  than  a  bare  physical  necessary 9 
(that  is,  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.)  This  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  disadvantage  either  in  their  personal 
or  political  situation.  In  their  personal  situation 
when  they  are  loaded  with  a  numerous  family  ^  in- 
terrupted by  sickness  or  other  accidental  avocations  :^— 
In  their  political  situation,  when  they  happen  to  be 
under  a  particular  subordination  from  whicli  others 
are  free,  or  to  be  loaded  with  taxes  which  others  do 
not  pay.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  computing  the 
value  of  the  physical  necessary  of  the  lowest  deno- 
mination, a  just  allowance  must  be  made  for  aU  in- 
terruptions of  labour.  No  person  can  be  supposed  to 
work  every  free  day ;  and  the  labour  of  the  year 
must  defray  the  expense.  This  is  evident.  Farther, 
neither  humanity  nor  policy,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the 
state,  can  recommend  a  rigorous  economy  in  this  es* 
«ential  quantity."  * 

♦  Sip  J.  Steu{M:t,  Pol.  Ec.  b.  ii.  c.  xxi 
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application  of  the  Second  Principle :  viz.  that  the 
Tendency  of  Population  to  keep  within  the  Powers 
of  the  Soil  to  afford  Subsistence  can  neveb  be 
DESTROYED,  and  can  only  be  altered  or  diverted 
from  its  natural  Course^  so  as  to  induce  a  mis-r 
chievous  Pressure  of  Population  against  the 
actual  Supply  of  Food,  by  grossly  impolitic  Laws 
and  Customs;  either^  1st 9  accelerating  the  Pro* 
gress  of  Population  beyond  its  natural  Rate  ;  or 
2dly9  depressing  Agriculture  below  its  natural 
Standard. 

Xn  the  preceding  book  of  this  ta^eatise,  it  a{^>aued 
evident,  that  at  no  period  during  the  whole  progress 
of  society  did  population  increase  so  fast  as  to  exceed 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  the  soil,  under  jeason- 
able  encouragement,  was  capable  of  affording ;  and 
that  any  unnatural  interference  with  the  progress 
either  of  population,  or  of  agriculture,  would  be  so  fax 
from  producing  any  good  effect,  that,  unless  influenced 
by  moral  drcumstances  as  in  the  case  stated  in  the  hek 
chapter,  it  would  only  disarrange  the  order  of  society, 
prevent  the  further  developement  of  its  resources,  and 
remain  a  dead  weight  upon  the  national  prosperity, 
until  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  load  shouU 
rouse  the  community  to  cast  it  off,  and  set  itself  free 
to  resume  the  natural  course.  The  interference  with 
the  natural  progress  of  population  by  the  poor  laws 
of  England,  and  by  the  negligent  faciiity  of  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  Ireland,  are  respectively  conclusive  on  this 
point :  in  the  former  case,  being  founded  on  moral 
expedjencj,  it  ha  led  to  a  healthy  advancement  both 
in  pc^iulation  and  produce :  in  the  latter  case,  being 
directly  in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  moral 
^od«  it  has  promoted  the  increase  of  a  vicious  and 
usdess  population*  and  by  leading  to  political  dis- 
<iirder8,  has  retarded  rather  than  advanced  the  pro* 
^ress  of  coltivataon ;  so  that  in  both  cases  it  has  left 
the  powers  of  the  soil  perfectly  capable,  under  a  rea* 
sonaUe  system,  of  answering  all  the  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  it.  Now  if,  notwithstanding  all 
interfierence  with  the  natural  order  of  things  con- 
ducted on  two  sudi  opposite  principles,  the  tendency 
cf  pqiuladon  iso  keep  within  the  powers  of  the  soil  is 
i«>t  DEarsoTED,  but  continues  as  complete  as  when 
the  natural  order  of  tilings  was  preserved,  I  think  we 
may  fiEorly  conclude  that  that  tendency  never  can 
3BE  xiEiTaOYED.  But  further,  since  no  record  exists 
of  any  country  cultivated  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  productive  powers,  or  within  a  great  distance  from 
that  pburt,  we  may  safely  venture  to  affirm,  that  none 
ef£r  did  exist  in  that  condition.  It  will  indeed  ap- 
pear almost  impossible  that  such  a  condition  should 
practiealfy  exist,  if  we  reflect  that  the  advance  to* 
wards  tlie  highest  stages  of  society,  which  by  their 
ardfidal  habits  introduce  a  progressive  abatement  in 
liie  progress  of  population,  have  also  a  strong  ten* 
dency  to  convert,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
to  tibe  prcxiuction  of  the  luxuries,  rather  than  of  the 
neoepsaries  of  Ufe.  In  proportian  as  a  community 
advance  from  the  purely  agricultural  state,  tb6 
h^hei*  ranks  of  sodety  multiply,  more  of  the  produce 
4^  the  land  is  consumed  for  purposes  distinct  from  the 
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mere  physical  support  of  the  people ;  more  land  espe- 
cially is  converted  into  pastm-e,  with  a  view  both  to 
profit  and  to  pleasure,  and  it  is  well  known  that  its 
power  of  supporting  people  is  thereby  conaiderabhy 
diminished.  The  proposition  may  be  'worded  thus  : 
A  constant  advance  in  civilization  being  necessary  to 
a  corresponding  progress  in  cultivation  after  the 
purely  agricultural  state  of  society  is  passed,  and  the 
same  cause  also  progressively  diverting  more  and 
more  of  the  products  of  the  increased  cultivation 
from  the  bare  support  of  the  people,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  artificial  habits ;  it  follows  that 
at  no  point  during  the  continuance  of  such  a  system 
can  the  land  be  cultivated  to  its  utmost  point  of  pro- 
duction, or  be  incapable,  by  any  alteration  of  system, 
of  affording  food  for  a  further  increase  of  people.  In 
this  point  of  view  therefore  it  may  be  also  said,  that 
the  tendency  of  population  to  keep  within  the 
powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  it  subsistence  can 
NEVER  BE  DESTROYED.  But  this  is  exceedingly 
far  from  proving,  that  an  unlimited  encouragement 
to  population  may  not,  during  some  steps  in  the 
progress,  cause  it  to  press  perniciously  against  the 
actual  supply  of  food,  and  even  against  that  whid^ 
can  be  conveniently  supplied,  consistently  with  pre-^ 
serving  the  artificial  arrangements  of  society  in  its 
advanced  stages;  in  other  words,  consistently  with 
good  order  and  r^^lar  government  in  those  states  of 
society.  It  should  seem  that  something  like  a  com-- 
petition  must  be  introduced  between  the  luxuries  of 
the  higher  orders  and  the  necessities  of  the  lower,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  agriculturist  to  raise 
a  supply  for  the  respective  demands  of  each  party.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  on  which  side  of  the  alterna^ 
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tive  the  competition  will  be  successful  (in  a  free 
country  at  least,)  in  producing  the  supply;  but  to 
point  out  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  victory  will 
be  obtained  for  the  supply  of  the  people's  wants  is 
not  altogether  so  easy  a  task.  In  what  manner  to 
secure  a  further  supply  of  food  from  the  soil,  for  the 
wants  of  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  population, 
has  been  at  all  times  a  problem  very  far  removed  from 
mathematical  demonstration.  There  is  indeed  scarcely 
any  question  in  political  economy,  concerning  which 
wider  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed :  but  as 
the  application  of  the  principle  treated  in  this  chapter 
essentially  depends  upon  its  solution,  it'  will  be  ab- 
solutely  necessary  to  investigate  it  in  this  place. 
The  readiest  mode  of  conducting  such  an  investiga- 
tion seems  to  be  by  an  inquiry  into  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence  between  population  and  the  production  of 
foodL  I  have  freely  given  my  own  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  argue  upon  it  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  as  proved  by  the  plain  and 
obvious  conclusion,  that  no  man,  after  agriculture 
ceases  to  be  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
capital,  will  expend  his  money  in  raising  an  mferior 
]»x)duce  at  an  increased  expense,  unless  he  is  im- 
pelled thereto  by  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
that  produce  from  a  previously  increasing  popula- 
tion. But  it  is  booming,  that  on  a  point  so  con- 
troverted by  political  economists,  especially  when  so 
many  of  great  name  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  that 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  should  be  regularly  pur- 
sued by  examining  the  arguments  on  each  side. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

An  Inquiry  into  the  natural  Order  of  Precedence 
between  Population  and  the  Production  of  Food. 

X  O  estaUish  this  ofder  of  precedence  on  either  side 
hy  an  invariaUe  rule,  aj^licaUe  to  all  states  cf  society^ 
would  be  an  attempt  quite  as  desperatercnd  aknost  as 
wise,  as  to  determine  the  famous  quertion  with  re- 
spect to  the  comparative  eligibility  of  »  Mad:  or  a 
^  Imy  horse  for  the  commencement  of  a  jonmeyl    If 
the  resjpectiTe  ccm^tkm  of  the  anifiods,  and  not  theii' 
cxAoiXTy  is  the  true  criterkm  by  whidi  to  determiiie  the 
question  as  to  any  two  pairticular  horses,  the  Gcmii^ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  society  m  whid 
they  may  happen  to  be,  will  afford  data  no  less  con- 
dusire,  on  which  to  settle  the  order  of  preced^oee  be- 
tween population  and  production,  as  to  any  paorCicolar 
community.     The  object  is  to  ascertam  the  pcecite 
means  by  which    population  can  be  pertnafi^tly 
encouraged,  and  food  provided  for  it  ^  or  in  snote 
technical  [Araseology,  whether  agriculture  be  iSkt 
efficient  cause  of  the  iiK^rease  of  population,  orpopida* 
tion  of  the  increase  of  agriculture.     On  tliis  subject 
different  ofMuions  have  been  entertained  by  the  writ* 
ers  on  political  econ€»ny,  each  very  much  aecordh^ 
with  the  view  of  the  question  taken  by  its  author  in 
connexion  with  the  particular  system  of  society  with 
which  he  has  been  chiefly  conversant.     Such  a  result 
is  natural,  and  gives  just  ground  for  concluding  that 
a  comparison  of  their  various  opinions,  conducted 
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upfm  more  enlai^ed  principles,  maj  lead  to  a  nor 
scmable  comiHroimse. 

I  shall  not  enter  at  length  into  the  question  as  it 
relates  to  the  earlier  stages  of  society;  indeed  it 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt  or  dispute.  Before  the 
hunter,  or  the  shepherd,  or  the  savage  tribe  of  the 
desert,  will  betake  themselves  to  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, they  must  of  course  be  urged  to  the  exertion 
by  the  pressure  of  want.  This  pressure  can  only  arise 
from  a  population  increasing  beyond  the  scanty 
means  of  subsistence ;  population  is  cleariy  therefore 
in  this  case  the  efficient  cause  of  agriculture.  But 
tb  advance  to  periods  more  interesting  to  ourselves  : — 
It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  ends  of  all  cultivation 
are  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  cultivator  and  hid 
fiunily,  and  to  raise  produce  in  exchange  for  other 
artides  the  products  of  industry.  In  this  all  agree : 
and  tkerefere  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  an  esta-* 
blished  position — ^that  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  want 
either  of  food  absolutely,  or  of  those  necessaries  for 
which  food  can  be  exchanged,  that  is  the  effident 
cause  of  cultivation  in  agricultural  as  well*  as  in  com- 
merdal  countries.  It  is  therefore  clear,  says  one 
party,  that  population,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  is 
the  effident  cause  of  agriculture ;  because  without  a 
set  of  manufacturers  distinct  from  the  cultivators, 
those  objects  could  not  exist,  the  desire  of  which 
prompts  the  agriculturist  to  extend  or  improve  his 
speculations.  But,  says  the  other  side,  it  is  equeUy  dear 
that  without  a  previous  supply  of  foody  foreign  or  do- 
mestic^ this  manufacturing  population  never  could  have 
existed,  nor  have  been  reared  into  a  capadty  for  produc- 
ing the  objects  of  the  agriculturist's  wishes.  Agricul- 
ture, moreover^  bang  capable  of  raising  a  surfdus  pro« 
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duce  beyond  the  bare  support  of  the  cultivators,  does 
also  actually  afford  this  previous  supply  of  food, 
which  is  so  -  necessary.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed 
therefore  that  agriculture  is  the  efficient  cause  o£ 
population. 

Dr.  Paley  has  very  ably  explained  and  elucidated 
the  first  of  these  opinions,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  sixth  book  of  his  "  Moral  Philosophy f'  where 
he  asserts,  that  it  is  the  business  of  one  part  of 
mankind  to  set  the  other  part  at  woi4: ;  that  is,  to 
provide  articles  which,  by  tempting  the  desires,  may 
stimulate  the  industry  and  call  forth  the  activity  of 
those,  upon  whose  exertions  the  production  of  food 
depends.  Now  this  is  clearly  assigning  the  order 
t)f  precedence  to  population;  and  that  such  was  Dr* 
Paley's  object,  appears  further  from  the  following 
p^sage.  "  I  believe  it  is  tine,  that  agriculture  nev«r 
arrives  at  any  considerable,  much  less  its  highest, 
degree  of  perfection,  where  it  is  not  connected  with 
trade ;  tliat  is,  where  the  demand  for  the  produce 
is  not  increased  by  the  consumption  of  trading  dties. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  agriculture  is  the 
immediate  source  of  human  provision ;  that  trade 
conduces  to  the  production  of  provision  only  as  it 
promotes  agriculture ;  that  the  whole  system  of 
commerce,  vast  and  various  as  it  is,  hath  no  other 
public  importance  than  its  subserviency  to  this  end." 
(Ed.  1774.  vol.  ii.  p.  375.)  Now  as  the  consumption 
of  trading  cities  and  commercial  conmiunities  arises 
from  the  wants  of  their  great  population,  it  is  evident 
that  upon  this  hypothesis  the  existence  of  the 
population  can  alone  with  propriety  be.  termed. 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  increase  of  agriculture ; 
and  wherever  the  state  of  society  supposed  in  theiur 
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dnctum  is  feiiAd  to  exist,  the  ressdmng  appears  qtato 
incontrovertiUe. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  not  entered  largel j  inta  thfai 
question,  though,  id  refuting  the  capital  error  of  thdi 
French  economists,  he  of  course  admits  that  the  Ian 
bour  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  oon^ 
sidenbly  augm^its  the  cultivation  of  rude  produce  in 
the  country ;  whidbt  is  an  indirect  admission  that  tha 
bcreaae  of  people  is  the  efficient  cause  of  such  8ag« 
mentatioiL  It  is  true  that  in  another  part  of  Us 
great  work  hesajrs,  that  the  cultivation  and  improve* 
ment  of  the  ooantry,  which  affords  subsistence,  must 
necessarily  lie  prior  to  the  increase  of  the  town ;  for 
it  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  coimtry  only,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultihraton^ 
that  cotetitutcs  the  subsistence  of  the  town,  whidi 
can  dieK&ce  only  increase  with  the  increase  of  this 
surplus  prodiM^*  These  propositions  are  certainly 
true,  and  they  convince  us  very  logically  that  before 
men  can  be  supported  food  must  exist,  at  least  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  a  bare  subsistence*  But 
when  we  consider  that  in  a  state  of  society  invcdving 
the  eidstaiiGeof  large  towns,  the  people  is  never  main- 
tained upon  so  short  an  alio wance, .  and  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  a  demand  for  food  only,  but  for  a  variety 
of  other  products  of  the  soil,  that  encourages  further 
cultivation,  we  must  admit  that  the  propositions 
above  mentioned,  true  as  they  may  be,  are  &r  from 
establishing  any  general  principle  respecting  the  order 
of  pieeedence  which  naturally  takes  place  in  calling 
food  and  population  into  existence.  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  (k  iv.  c.  ix.  voL  iii.  p.  41.)  he  admits  the  justice 
of  this  reasoning,  and  illustrates  it  very  happiitjr 
in  tha  following  words:  "  Whatever  tends  in  any 
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icoiintry  to  dinmiish  the  number  of  artificers  and  ma* 
nufacturers  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market^  the 
most  important  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land,  and  thereby  to  discourage  agricuftnre* 
Those  systems  therefore  which,  by  preferring  s^cul- 
ture  to  all  other  employments^  in  order  to  promote  it 
impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  pro- 
pose^ and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of 
industry  which  the/  meaiif  to  promote^  They  are  so 
far  perhaps  more  inconsistent  than  the  raercantilft 
system.  That  system,  by  encouraging  manufac^ 
tures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns 
a  portion  of  capital  from  a  more  adyantageous  to 
support  a  less  advantageous  species  of  industry ;  but 
still  it  really  encourages  that  which  it  means  to  pro^ 
mote.  The  agricultural  systems,  on  the  contrary^ 
really,  and  in  the  end,  discourage  their  own  favourite 
species  of  industry."'  There  cannot  be  s  clearer  ad- 
mission, that  in  some  cases  at  least  population,  arising 
from  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  agriculture. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  who  is  referred  to  by  Mr- 
Malthus  as  having  mistaken  this  suhjecty  states  hisr 
opinion  to  be,  (b.  i.  c.  18.)  that  the  industry  of  the 
free  hands,  that  is,  of  the  people  not  employed  in 
agriculture,  may  make  a  quicker  progress  in  multiply-' 
ing  mouths,  than  that  of  the  farmers  in  supjdying 
subsistence ;  which  must  cause  either  a  further  sujqfdy 
from  the  domestic  soil,  or  importation  of  food  from 
abroad.  In  illustrating  this  point,  he  takes  occasicwi 
to  propose  the  following  question :  Is  multiplicaiiaii 
the  efficient  cause  of  agricultm-e,  or  agriculture  that 
ci  multiplication  ?  and  he  answers  that  multipUcatifl«r 
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is  the  efficient  of  agriculture,  because,  as  this  last  al- 
ways raises  a  surplus  produce,  which  proves  a  fund 
for  multiplying  inhabitants^  there  must  be  a  deAldnd 
for  it  firom  tho^e  who  have  an  equivalent,  (viz.  other 
labour  and  its  products,)  to  give  in  return.  It  is  this 
equivalent  which  is  the.  spring  of  the  whole  machine ; 
for  without  it  the  fanner  will  not  produce  any  sur- 
phis.  Now  because  it  is  the  effectual  demand  which 
makes  the  husbandman  labour  fi»r  the  sake  of  the 
equivalent,  and  because  this  demand  increases  by 
the  multiplication  of  those  who  have  an  equivalent  to 
give^  therefore,  says  Sir  James  Steuart,  multiplication 
is  the  cause  and  agriculture  the  effect.  So  that  in* 
dustiy  will  pat)duce  numbers,  and  those  numbers,  in- 
dustriously employed,  will  in  their  turn  promote  an 
advance  in  agriculture. 

.  Notwithistandrng  the  objections  of  Mr.  Malthus,  I 
confess  that  this  reasoning,  when  applied  to  certain 
states  of  society,  appears  to  me  quite  incontrovertible : 
but  it  is  surely  rather  extraordinary  to  find  Sir  James 
Steuart,  in  a  subsequent  passage  on  the  necessary 
connexion  between  manufacturing  industry  and  agri- 
culture, '  remarking  that  ^^  the  precedence  between 
them  is  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  and  speculation ;" 
whereas^  as  Mr.  Malthus  well  observes,  it  tends  to 
practical  ccmdusions  by  far  the  most  important  that 
can  be  drawn  from  studying  the  effects  of  the  principle 
of  populatjoQ :  for  if,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  necessary  to 
tbe  happiness  of  the  community  that,  population 
should  always  be  strictly  repressed  within  the  limits 
of  a  OMnfortable  supply  from  the  ejptstit^  food ;  then 
QBdoubtedly,  unless  it  be  be  feasible  to  increase  this 
supply  without  first  creating  a  demand  for  it  from  an 
augnmtiiBg  p^^mlation,  neither  this  nor  agriculture 
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can  ever  proceed  a  step  further  in  advance.  Whereas, 
if  the  multiplication  of  mouths,  to  the  extent  of 
dividing  the  existing  supply  of  food  among  a  some- 
what larger  number,  by  producing  a  greater  demand 
for  it  and  advancing  its  price,  induces  the  husband- 
man to  cultivate ;  then  the  further  progress  of  the 
Country  in  pt^ulation  and  agriculture  becomes  easy : 
and  since  industry,  enterprise,  and  progressive  pros- 
perity  are  the  surest  foundations  of  a  people's  happi- 
ness, or  as  Dr,  Paley  has  it,  constitute  the  healthy 
state  of  their  political  existence,  it  follows,  that  in 
some  states  of  society,  the  e}icouragement  to  popula* 
tion,  according  to  the  arguments  of  this  treatise,  or 
according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  the  permission  to  extend 
itself  up  to  a  gentle  pressure  against  the  actual 
supply  of  food,  is  as  certain  a  method  of  strengthen- 
ing those  foundations,  as  the  repression  of  the  popu- 
lation within  the  limits  of  the  existing  supply  from 
the  soil,  as  distributed  in  the  advanced  states  of  so- 
ciety, is  of  undermining  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  to  prove  that  a  previous  increase  of  food 
ihould  always  exist,  before  the  people  are  allowed  to 
multiply  up  to  it.  He  begins  by  comparing  the 
policy  of  those  who  hold  opposite  sentiments,  even 
in  the  modified  sense  of  the  writers  lately  quoted,  to 
the  antient  and  exploded  errors  concerning  spede, 
the  abundance  of  which  was  held  by  the  old  pohtical 
economists  to  be  the  cause  instead  of  the  efect  of 
wealth,  as  population  is  now  held  in  some  cases  to  b« 
the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  production.  "  So,"  says 
Mr.  Malthus,  "  the  annual  jffoduce  of  the  land  and 
labour  became  in  both  instances  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  ite  increase,  it  was  conceived,  would  natton^ 
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hHow  that  of  specie  in  the  one  case^  and  of  population 
in  the  other.  Yet  surelj)"*  he  continues,  *'the  pr^udioes 
with  respect  to  popidation  are  the  most  absurd  of  the 
iwo ;  fotf  however  impossiUe  in  fact,  one.may  conceive 
means  by  which  a  quantity  of  specie  beyond  the  de- 
mand might  be  retained  in  a  country ;  yet  when  the 
population  has  once  been  raised  to  such  a  height»  that 
the  produce  is  meted  out  to  each  individual  in  the 
smallest  portions  that  can  support  life,  no  stretch  of 
ingenuity  can  ever  conceive  the  possibility  of  going 
further.** 

This  last  limb  of  the  comparison  will  evidently 
lose  its  strength  if  we  refer  once  more  to  the  fects 
established  in  the  preceding  pages :— 1st,  that  popula- 
tion, as  it  advances  towards  apressure  against  the  sur- 
phis  food  of  the  agricultural  state,  so  arranges  itself  as 
never  to  press  against  ^  the  smallest  portions  which 
can  be  meted  out  to  each  in^imiuat^*  but  only 
against  the  comforts  and  luxuri^  of  life :  and  9dly, 
that  eveiy  step  in  this  advance  introduces  a  corres- 
ponding abatement  in  the  progress  of  population.  It 
is  therefore  by  no  means  necessary  to  exert  any  inge- 
nuity in  discovering  a  process  by  which  the  people  may 
be  fed,  after  a  country  is  fully  cultivated,  and  every 
portion  of  the  food  is  meted  out  to  the  inhabitants 
so  as  barely  to  support  the  existence  of  each ;  the 
predicament  upon  which  this  limb  of  the  torn* 
parison  rests  for  support  cannot  exist,  and  the  limb 
itself  must  faiL  With  respect  to  the  comparison,  it 
may  also  be  further  remarked,  that  specie,  as  is  well 
known,  being  merely  a  circulating  medium,  the  mis- 
tiake  of  the  old  economists  lay  in  supposing  that  it 
constituted  real  riches,  instead  of  being  only  the  in* 
stniment  by  which  lidies  aire  tranftferted  from  out 
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person  to  another.  The  absurdity  of  then*  opinions 
therefore  rests  entirely  upon  the  discovery  since  made^ 
that  the  vahie-  of  specie  dqiends  wholly  upon  its  in- 
strumentality. But  how  can  this  be  made  to  xipply 
to  population  ?  All  are  agreed  that  a  healthy  and 
increasing  people  do  in  fact  constitute  the  real  riches 
of  a  state ;  that  thdr  increase  therefore  is  the  abso- 
hite  and  essential  object  in  all  rational  politics,  whe- 
ihar  it  be  caused  by  encouraging  manufocturing  in^ 
dustry,'  or  by  a  fiurther  production  of  food.  The 
ultimate  ^alue  of  population  does  not  consist  in  being 
the  mere  instrument  by  which  to  raise!  an  increased 
su^y  of  the  products  of  land  and  labour,  but  the 
value  of  these  last  depends  chiefly  upcm  the  exis^ 
tence  of  a  {xipulation  in  a  state  to  consume  them, 
and  to  pay  fiir  the  labour  bestowed.  Population  is 
theiefoie  the  ultimate  object  in  one  case,  while  specie 
is  merely  a  temporary,  instrument  in  the  other ;  and 
thus  the  other  limb  of  the  comparison  appears  to  drop 
off,  and  the  whole  entirely  fails. 

If  indeed  pqpulation  had  been  compared  to  capital 
instead  of  specie,  a  pretty  dose  resemblance  might 
have  been  $hown  in  some  of  their  intermediate  opera- 
tions. Capital  is  well  known  to  be  that  which  sets 
further  industry  in  motion,  and  raises  further  annual 
products  of  land  and  labour.  Its  accumulation  is  one 
great  object  of  all  industry,  and  cannot  but  lead  to 
further  exertion  by  the  d^nand  it  creates  for  emfdoy- 
ment.  Increase  it  even  by  means  fbreign  to  dcmiestic 
production,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  that  a  real  in* 
crease  of  domestic  industry  and  produce  will  follow. 
This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  effects  of  the  capital 
brought  of  late  years  into  England  from  the  colonies 
and  fixHn  the  East     Although  it  was  by  no  means  th^ 
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legitimate  offspring  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
Gountiy  set  m  motion  by  former  capital,  but  the  profits 
vf£  adventures,  (often  without  capital,)  made  out  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the 
demand  created  by  it  is  no  sooner  brought  into  oper 
ration  at  home,  than  industry  is  immediately  set  to 
work  to  produce  a  corresponding  supply.  So  an  in- 
crease of  population,  proceeding  at  the  rate  in  which 
it  can  be  produced  in  any  free  and  civflized  country 
an  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be, 
can  always  make  an  elSectual  demand  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  oihers,  by  offering  aportion.  of  their  own  ia 
return.  By  whatever  means  the  increase  was  pro- 
duced, however  unconnected  with  any  previous  pro- 
duction of  food,  it  will  immediately,  by  its  demand  for 
food,  set  industry  at  work  to  procure  it. 

Mt*  Maltihus  also  observes,  that  all  the  countries, 
wliose  inhabitants  were  sunk  in  ignorance  or  oppressed 
fay  tyranny,  were  very  populous  in. proportion  to  their 
means  of  subsistence,  because  ignorance  and  despo- 

-  tism  do  not  destroy  the  sexual  passion,  though  they 
effectually  destroy  industry,  and  consequently  cultiva^ 

«tion^  and  that  4hey  do  moreover  reduce  a  people  to 
suidi  m  hopeless  fttate  of  indigence  as  almost  tO;  de- 
stroy qH  spirit  of  exertion  among  thenu  All  this 
may.  be  very  true ;  yet  surely  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
pressure  of  population  is  not  the  efficient '  6ause  of 
further  cultivation,  although  it  may  prove  that  the 
eflfect  may  be  ddayed  by  ignorance  and  oppression. 
Remove  these,  and  the  demand  for  food  would  be 
instantly  supplied,  and  all  the  operations  of  society 
would  proceed  with  their  accustomed  facility.  .  Al- 
though population  does  in  £act  continue  to  press 
agamst  the  means  of  subsistence,  yet  the  ultimate 
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cause  is  in  the  ignorance  and  tyranny  complained 
of,  and  can  no  more  be  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
population,  than  the  relaxed  spring  of  a  clock  gone 
down  can  be  said  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  its  not 
performing  its  functions.  The  owner  has  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  wind  up  the  clock  and  the  func- 
tions will  be  instantly  resumed.  His  lazdness  then, 
and  not  the  condition  in  which  that  vice  has  placed 
the  spring,  is  certainly  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
clock's  default. 

In  the  following  paragraph  Mr.  Malthus  admits, 
tub  modo,  that  an  increase  of  population  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  further  increase  of  annual  produce. 
But  then  it  is  said,  that  this  is  not  the  natural 
order  of  progress ;  because  "  we  know  that  multi- 
plication has  in  numberless  instances  taken  place, 
which  has  produced  no  effect  upon  agriculture,  aud 
has  merely  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  diseases." 
*'  But  perhaps,"  he  continues,  "  there  is  no  instance 
where  a  permanent  increase  of  agriculture  has  not 
affected  a  permanent  increase  of  population  somewhere 
or  other."  In  the  preceding  paragrajjh,  we  have 
certainly  a  notable  instance  in  which  multiplication 
fails  of  its  due  effect  in  producing  an  increase  of 
agriculture,  and  is  therefore  followed  by  an  in- 
crease  of  diseases;  and  I  fully  admit  that  an  increased 
cultivation  can  alone  render  an  increase  of  people 
permanent  after  the  agricultural  state  of  society  is 
passed.  But  these  propositions  constitute  no  proof 
whatever,  that  the  augmented  population  is  not 
naturally  the  efficient  cause  of  the  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  people,  when  bom  ^d  reared,  are  for- 
cibly prevented  from  exerting  their  industry  to  pro- 
Tide  for  themselvcB,    and  precluded  from   profiting 
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bjr  the  industrjr  of  othergy  their  increaae  cannot  of 
course  be  pennanent.  And  wherefore  ?  Because  the 
natural  effect  of  the  demand  they  create  is  obnated 
by  tyrannical  interference.  But  if  they  are  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  exert  themsehres,  the  increase 
both  of  peculation  and  produce  then  becomes  per^ 
manent;  but  the  latter  is  evidently  engendered  by 
the  former. 

We  have  next  an  attempt  to  prore,  that  complaints 
for  want  of  food  cannot  be  justly  founded  even  in  a 
country  where  much  good  land  remains  uncultivated: 
because,  it  is  said,  ihe  effect  of  uncultivated  land 
operates  merely  as  the  possession  of  a  smaller 
territory,  and  does  not  by  any  means  alter  the  pro- 
partion  between  the  food  and  the  people.  Now  reaUy 
this  is  something  like  saying  that  a  starving  people, 
with  money  in  their  pockets,  would  have  no  ground 
of  complaint  were  a  large  granary  full  of  impoHed 
com  lodied  up,  and  the  key  forcibly  detained  till  the 
contento  were  spoiled,  because  it  would  operate 
tnerefy  a$  the  possession  of  a  smaller  quantity; 
and  that,  never  having  been  in  the  domestic  market,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  alter  the  proportion  between 
papulation  and  production.  This  sort  of  reasoning 
nmy  be  very  just  on  the  supposition  that  any  tyrant, 
endowed  with  sufficient  power,  had  entered  into  a 
fixed  resolution  that  the  waste  land  should  always 
remain  uncultivated ;  and  such  a  check  to  the  due 
course  of  society,  and  to  the  progress  of  his  people's 
h^pianess,  would  be  a  very  characteristic  exercise  of 
despotic  authority.  But  if  no  unjust  impediment  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  prevent  individual  interest 
fitom  ^  altering  the  proportion  between  the  food  and 
the  people/*  by  au^eptlng  the  produce  o£  tbft.%Qn\, 
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to  answer  an  increased ,  demand,  as  to  enable  any 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  such  augmented  produce 
Would  not  stop  the  very  reasonable  complaints  o£  the 
peqple  fiir  want  of  food. 

.  It  is  next  observed,  that  ^  no  country  has  ever 
reached^  nor  probably  ever  wifi  reach,  its  highest 
acme  of  cultivation ;"  whence,  I  suppose,  is  meant 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  continued  pressure  of  popu- 
iation  cannot  for  ever  be  met  and  obviated  by  a  ooit- 
tinued  increase  of  cultivation.  But  it  has  been  shown, 
in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  further  pressure  of  popu- 
lation will  be  prevent edi  before  any  point  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  this  **  highest  acme  of  cultivation" 
could  be  arrived  at,  at  least  in  all  those  countries  with 
which  Europeans  are  best  acquainted ;  because  the 
people  will  have  reached  their  point  of  nan-repro- 
duction,  before  the  land  has  -  attained  to  its  ne  plus 
ultra  ci  cultivation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  neither 
**  the  want  of  industry,  nor  the  ill  direction  of  that 
industry,^  which  is  the  limit  to  a  further  increiffie  in 
produce  and  population,  nor  yet  ^  the  absolute  re- 
fusal of  nature  to  produce  any  more."  But  the 
demand  for  forther  food  gradually  ceasing  from  the 
domestic  population,  at  a  time,  when  the  staple  of  the 
land  stiM  remaining  uncultivated  is  such,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  exporting  its  produce  with  a 
view  to  profit,  there  could  be  no  possible  induce- 
ment to  a  further  extension  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Malthus  very  justly  observes,  in  conchiaion, 
that,  "  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  population, 
it  is  never  the  question  whether  a  country  will  pro- 
dud^  any  more,  Imt  whether  it  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  sufficiency  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked 
increase  of  peojde.  This  is  doubtless  the  true  state 
of  the  question ;  and  if  th«*e  be  any  truth  in  the 
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principles  maintained  in  this  treatise,  the  produce  of 
a  countrf,  toleraUj  well  governed,  can  easily  be 
made  to  keep  peace  with  an  unchecked  increase  of 
people^  that  is,  with  an  increase  left  to  its  own 
natural  progress.  But  it  is  impossible  to  agree  in 
the  coroUarj  drawn  bj  Mr.  Malthus  from  this  ques- 
tion as  containing  synonymous  expressions ;  <*  that  in 
England  it  n  not  the  question  whether,  by  cul- 
tivating an  our  commons,  we  could  raise  consider- 
ably more  com  than  at  present ;  but  whether  we 
could  raise  sufficient  for  a  popidation  of  20,000,000 
in  the  next  25  years,  of  40,000,000  in  the  next 
50  years,"  and  so  on.  For  we  have  seen,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  in  the  state  of  society  now  existing 
in  England,  or,  as  it  could  by  any  possibility  be 
made  to  exist,  these  periods  of  doubling  are  alto- 
gether visionary  and  theoretic. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  principal  political 

economists  with  respect  to  the  important  qnestion 
treated  in  this  chapter,  with  the  observations 
to  which  they  have  given  rise.  Upon  considering 
them,  it  wiU  occur  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
ti^ere  is  one  circumstance  strongly  militating  against 
the  opinion. of  those,  who  contend  that  agriculture  is, 
in  all  cases,  the  efficient  cause  of  population.  It  is, 
that  not  one  of  those  writers  can  point  out,  or  has 
Qiade  any  satisfactory  attempt  to  show,  in  what 
manner  a  further  extension  of  agriculture  can  be 
made,  after  the  commercial  state  of  society  is  entered 
into^  by  any  other  means  than  by  a  demand  for  pro- 
duce from  an  increased  number  of  mouths.  They 
h^ve  contented  themselves  with  saying  that  such 
ihauld  be  the  policy,  without  ever  adverting  to  the 
practical  pnpossibility  of  adopting  it.     But  surely  a 
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more  absurd  and  unpTomising  attempt  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  than  for  a  government  to  undertake  to 
force  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  before  an  in- 
creased demand  for  its  produce  should  render  the 
employment  profitable.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  bounties  upon  the  export  of  com  in  such  a  case. 
They  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  purpose  in  the 
advanced  states  of  society.  For  since  the  foreign 
market  is  always  supplied  from  countries  in  the 
purely  agricultural  state,  where  good  land  can  be  had 
cheap,  a  successful  competition  can  never  be  carried 
on  by  another  country  where  only  inferior  land  is  to 
be  procured,  and  that  at  a  high  price.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  freight,  which  must  also  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions  in  the  home 
market,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible,  consistently 
with  common  prudence,  to  grant  a  bounty  upon  the 
export  of  com  high  enough  to  counterbalance  such 
disadvantages. 

That  bounties  upon  export,  and  other  encourage- 
ments to  agriculture,  may  retard  the  diversion  of 
capital  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  purposes  to 
a  later  period,  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  soils 
of  a  staple  inferior  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
attempted,  is  probable  :  and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
L  ther  every  expense  so  incurred  has  not  been  a  very 

I  useless   and    imnecessary  waste  of   money ;    for  if 

I  capital  can  at  such  periods  be  more  profitably  em- 

I  ployed  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  we  may  rest 

I  assured,  that  the  population  thus  produced  will  soon 

I  make  it  the  interest  of  individuals  to  divert  a  por- 

L  tion  of  their  capital  to  the  land.     But  that  bounties 

I  upon  export  can   ever  permanently  encourage  the 

I  cultivatitm  of  bad  land,   or  any  other  agricultural 

L  ^ 
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gpeculation  affivdiiig  small  returns,  before  there  is  an 
immediate  and  pressing  domestic  demand  for  the 
produce,  is  too  mitenable  a  propositiap  to  deserve  a 
serious  answer. 


I  have  now  traced,    (and,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  subject,  I  fear  at  almost 
too  great  a  Iragth),    the  various  and  conflicting 
(q[>inions  of  political  economists,  with  respect  to  the 
order  of  jpiecedence  between  agriculture  and  popula- 
tion.   I  shall  devote  a  few  remaining  paragraphs  to 
an  attempt  to  draw  out  a  consistent  system  by  re- 
cofidling,  as  far  as  possible,  their  contending  argu- 
ments;  and  am  disposed  to  think   it  wiU  appear 
that»  \3f  overlooking  the  change  which  takes  jdace 
in  the  interests  and  habits  of  the  peq)le  as  society 
advances,   each  writer  has  endeavoured  to  apply 
universattjf  what,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
only  be  of  very  partial  application.     There  are, 
probaU^,  periods  in  the  progress  of  society,  in  which 
every  proposition  enunciated  by  each  of  the  economists 
I  have  cited  may  be  respectively  true.     But  from 
the  want  of  discriminating  those  periods,  they  have 
persevered  in  applying  to  one  condition  what  is  only 
true  of  another';  and,  by  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
general  principle,   have  exceedingly  confiised  their 
ai^gument,  and  fallen  into  many  particular  absur* 
dities.    There  is  a  period  in  a  man's  life,  when  it  is 
superiatively  true  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  sdiodj; 
anodier  when  he  should  go  to  college,  another  when 
he  should  enter  into  a  profession,  and  another  wfaeQ 
ho  ahould  enjoy  his  ease  with  dignity ;  but  it  would 
te  -m  very  singular  consequence  to  generaliee  fsxf 
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one  of  these  propositions,  and  to  assert  that  he  should 
enter  into  a  profession  at  twelve,  go  to  coU^e  at  thirty, 
and  be  whipped  at  school  in  his  grand  climacterick; 
But  to  resume  the  attempt  to  draw  out  a  congistent 
system  from  the  contending  arguments. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  so  long  as  a 
country  remains  in  the  agricultural  state  of  society, 
that  is,  so  long  as  agriculture  continues  to  affoard  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  capital,  that  depart- 
ment of  industry  will,  with  very  few  exceptions  and 
qualifications,  be  the  efficient  cause  of  aQ  increase 
in  the  domestic  population ; — and  Sklly,  as  soon  al> 
the  best  lands  are  appropriated,  and  commerce  and 
manufactures  become  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment of  capital,  then  they  will  be  the  efficient. cause 
of  population ; — ^and  3dly,  from  the  demand  created 
by  this  population,  must  spring  all  further  supply 
of  food  from  the  soil. 

To  prove  these  propositions  we  must  observe 
generally,  that  the  state  of  employment,  or  the  de* 
mand  ,for  hands,  is  naturally  the  only  criterion  (A 
the  numbers  which,  when  called  into  existence,  can 
be  reared  to  manhood  and  permanently  supported. 
Industry  is  consequently  the  main  efficient  cause  oC 
populatioQ  in  all  states  of  society.  Nor  does  it  by 
any  means  appear  so  certain,  as  has  been  sometimes 
declared,  that  the  demand  for  hands  wiU  always  be  m 
proportion  to  the  actual  supply  of  food..  Where 
great  prospects  are  opening  for  an  extensive  increase; 
of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  of  exportation ;:  where 
large  capitals  gained  abroad  are  brought  home  to 
set  industry  in  motion  in  the  parent  country;  or 
jpreat  supj^es  of  men  for  the  army,  navy,  or  fare^oi 
cokinies,  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  tine  siait^; 
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it  is  evident  that  a  gieat  demand  for  additional  haadft 
will  exist,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  supply  of 
food.  The  demand  for  labow  being  derived  indif<» 
jG»iently  fircun  all  the  sources  of  industry,  and  popu- 
htion  being  r^^ted  by  that  demand ;  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  inquire  in  what  department  of  industry 
the  principal  demand  for  labour  exists,  in  order  to 
determine  what  species  of  it  is  the  efficient  cause  o£ 
the  increase  of  population.  The  answer  to  this  in 
agricultural  countries  will  evidently  be  agriculture ; 
in  conmiercial  and  manujhcturing  countries,  com- 
merce and  manufactures :  and  we  shall  plainly  per- 
cdive  upon  consideration  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the 

In  those  countries  where  the  demand  for  labour  is 
principally  from  the  land,  and  its  remuneration  drawn 
from  agricultural  profits,  the  children,  from  generation 
to  generation,  are  bred  up  in  the  occupation  of  farmers, 
and  their  sustenance  is  derived  immediately  from  the 
olgects  of  their  labour.  This  simplifies  the  operation 
of  society  so  much,  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
or  mistake  as  to  the  efficient  cause  of  population. 

But  as  society  advances,  the  question  becomes 
moie  eompUcated.  In  a  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing country,  however,  it  is  still  evident  that  almost 
all  the  increased  remuneration  of  labour,  or  the  fund 
from  which  the  labourer  is  enabled  to  rear  a  &mily, 
is  drawn  fr^m  profits  derived  from  commerce  and 
manufiuHures.  But  the  products  of  their  industry 
do  not  immediately  afford  sustenance  to  the  labourer 
as  in  the  former  case,  but  are  necessarily  exchanged 
for  food.  For  some  time .  after  the  agricultural 
state  of  society  is  passed,  the.  quantity  of  siurplus 
produce  created  by  it  is  the  fund   upon  which  the 
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merchant  and  manufacturer  draw  for  their  subsist' 
ence ;  but  it  is  tb^ir  commerce  and  manufactures 
which  give  them  an  effectual  clmm  to  it,  and  finm 
which  therefore  their  support  is  actually  derived ;  for 
if  they  could  not  assert  this  valid  claim  to  their  share 
of  the  surplus  produce,  it  would  certainly  be  exported 
to  a  foreign  market.  Agriculture  therefore,  even 
m  this  early  period  of  the  commercial  system,  has 
no  greater  share  in  calling  human  beings  into  exist- 
ence and  enabling  their  parents  to  rear  them,  than 
any  other  department  of  human  industry.  If  this 
admits  of  any  exception,  it  is,  that  while  the  surplus 
produce  raised  in  the  agricultural  state  continues 
unexhausted,  its  existence,  previous  to  the  de- 
mand made  upon  it  by  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, may  somewhat  keep  down  its  price,  espedaOy 
if  there  be  no  active  demand  for  it  from  abroad. 
But  when  once  population  has  overtaken  this 
quantity  of  surplus  produce,  then  agriculture  and 
other  employments  stand  precisely  upon  the  same 
footing,  as  to  their  effects  upon  population.  The 
former  can  no  more  be  exclusively  called  the  efficient 
cause  of  it,  than  shoemaking,  weaving,  dyeing,  or 
any  other  exertion  of  industry  that  supplies  a  man 
with  objects  to  exchange  against  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Nor  will  any  more  coin  be  grown  tiU  an 
effectual  demand  arises  for  it  from  some  other  depart- 
ment of  industry,  and  some  of  these  objects  of  ex- 
change are  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  cultivator. 

The  proof,  then,  of  the  three  propositions,  with 
which  I  began  my  statement  of  this  interesting 
question,  may  be  thus  condensed. 

1st,  In  the  agricultural  state  of  society,  agricul- 
ture is  the  Orient  cause  of  population,  because  tbe 
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demand  for  labour  and  its  remuneration  are  derived 
principally  from  that  employment. 

2dly,  After  a  country  has  stepped  out  of  the  agri- 
cultural into  the  commercial  system^  but  has  not 
yet  increased  its  population  sufficiently  to  consume 
the  surplus  produce  remaining  from  the  agricultural 
state,  commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  efficient 
cause  of  population^  because  from  them  is  now  de- 
rived the  demand  and  remuneration  of  labour.  Popu- 
lation, however,  is  not  yet  the  efficient  cause  of 
any  increase  in  agriculture,  because  a  previous  supply 
of  food  ateeady  exists,  and  until  that  is  exhausted 
little  more  will  be  raised.  Population  therefore 
cannot  be  the  efficient  cause  of  an  effect  which  does 
not  take  place. 

But,  Sdly,  As  soon  as  the  commercial  progress  of  a 
country  has  increased  its  population,  so  fiu*  as  to 
consume  all  the  surplus  produce  existing  at  the 
period  of  its  first  emergence  from  the  agricultural 
state ;  then  commerce  and  manufactures  do  not 
only  constitute  the  efficient  cause  of  population, 
but  thii  last  is  the  sole  efficient  cause  of  all  fruther 
production  of  food,  because  the  land  remaining  un- 
cultivated is  of  such  a  quality,  that  an  effectual  de- 
mand upon  .  it  can  only  be  made  by  the  pressure  of 
domestic  population  against  the  actual  supply. 

These  seem  to  be  the  grand  outlines  of  the  truth 
upon  this  interesting  question,  though,  fi^m  the 
comjilicated  nature  of  society  in  all  its  advanced 
stages,  and  the  irregularities  introduced  by  the 
mistaken  principles  of  political  economy  upon  which 
most  nations  have  occasionally  been  conducted,  it 
may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  trace  its  progress,  an^ 
a  few  modifications  may,    in  fact,    be    admitted. 

p 
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Notwithstanding  the  general  truth  of  the  first  pro- 
position, for  example,  it  maj  be  observed  that 
many  simple  manufacturing  employments  exist  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  which  have  their  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  production  of  population :  so 
that,  in  a  modified  sense,  it  may  be  asserted  even 
here  that  population  is  the  efficient  cause  of  part  of 
the  existing  agriculture ;  because  it  is  certain  that, 
unless  there  were  a  demand  for  the  produce  some- 
where beyond  the  bounds  of  the  farm,  little  or  no 
surplus  would  be  raised.  A  demand  is  also  fre- 
quently made  from  foreign  countries.  Their  P9pu- 
lation  therefore  may  likewise,  in  some  measure,  be 
called  the  efficient  cause  of  agriculture  in  the  country 
exporting  the  supply.  These  modifications,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  the  general  truth  of  the  first 
proposition,  and  are  not  of  much  practical  import- 
ance. 

On  the  second  proposition  it  may  be  briefly  ob- 
served that;  as  artificial  encouragements  or  discou- 
ragements to  agriculture  may  advance  or  retard  the 
period  of  a  country's  transition  to  the  commercial 
state  of  society,  so  the  removal  of  those  artificial 
impediments,  at  any  period  after  the  step  has  been 
taken,  may  give  a  temporary  start  or  depression  to 
agriculture,  and  either  retard  or  advance  the  arrival 
at  that  point  when  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing population  shall  have  absorbed  all  the  surplus 
produce  previously  existing.  Thus,  for  example, 
should  a  country,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  such 
as  seem  to  have  influenced  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  commenced  its  commercial  career 
before  all  its  best  lands  are  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, (which  may  be  called  the  natural  period  of  th«t 
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change,)  the  removal  of  thode  cut^umstances,  or  small 
artificial  encomragements^o  agriculture,  will  induce 
the  capitalist  again  to  ppfer  land  to  commerce  for 
a  time^  and  the  country  will  revert  for  that  period 
to  the  agricultural  state  of  society,  or  rather  wiU 
vacillate  between  the  agricultiural  and  commercial 
states:  this  will  retard  its  arrival  at  that  point  whiere 
the  augmented  jpopulation  shall  have  consumed  the 
whole  surplus  produce.  Again,  artificial  discourage- 
ments  to  agriculture  will  divert  a  portion  of  the  ca* 
pital  to  commerce  for  a  period,  and  thus  hasten  the 
arrival  of  the  people  at  the  abovementioned  point. 
But  these  vadUations  will  not  affect  the  fundamental 
truths  contained  in  the  second  proposition,  nor  the 
practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  fix)m  them«  It 
may  be  observed  too,  that  they  are  almost  always  in^ 
jurious  to  the  political  interests  of  a  country.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  late  interruptions  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  have  added 
to  their  solid  strength,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  their  population,  by  diverting  more 
capital  to  their  extensive  soil ;  and  that  they  have 
thereby  subtracted  somewhat  fi'om  the  interval  of 
time  which  must  yet  elapse,  before  they  fill  that  com- 
manding station  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  in 
the  naval  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  world,  to 
which  they  so  ardently  aspire. 

On  the  third  proposition  we  may  observe,  by  way 
.of  qualification,  that  the  importation  of  food,  which 
is  occasionally  brought  into  commercial  countries, 
will  naturally  impede  the  encomragement  afforded  by 
increasing  poptdation  to  domestic  production.  The 
population  will  then  perform  the  sajne  office  towards 
the  agriculture  of  a  less  advanced  state,  which  the 
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pqiulation  of  one  more  advanced  formerly  acted 
towards  the  cowitry  in  question,  when  it  was  itad£ 
in  the  agricultural  state.  The  impcnled  food,  being" 
grown  in  plenty  where  good  land  is  cheap,  may  ap- 
pear capaUe,  notwithstanding  the  freight,  of  uader-* 
sdling  in  the  home  market  that  of  domestic  growth 
on  mferior  land.  But  the  skill,  the  capital,  the  su- 
perior, industry,  and  the  econonucal  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  which  always  attend  the  ap^ 
plication  of  commercial  coital  to  the  soil,  joined  to 
the  natural  wish  of  all  monied  men  to  possess  land, 
will  usually  be  suflSident,  for  some  time  at  leasts  to 
counteract  the  superior  cheapness  at  which  imported 
com  is  raised  in  the  country  of  its  growth.  And 
when  the  natural  disadvantages  can  be  no  kmger 
thus  counterbalanced,  but  are  in  danger  of  too  fiur 
reducing  the  prc^ts,  and  consequently  of  cheddng 
the  further  progress  of  domestic  agriculture ;  thefif 
AND  NOT  BEFORE,  government  should  interfere  by 
protecting  duties,  and  restore  things  to  their  prqper 
leveL  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  of  extensive  territory,  that 
imported  com,  however  secure  its  arrival  may  usually 
be,  lE^uld  never  be  depended  upon,  but  as  a  tem* 
porary  instrument  for  supporting  those^  whose  de- 
mand for  food  should  ultimately  elicit  a  further 
advance  of  domestic  cultivation.  It  appears  then 
that,  notwithstanding  these  qualifications,  the  three 
propositions  above  rtated  are  generally  tme,  and 
may  lead  to  practical  conclusions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

I  trust  also  that  the  arguments,  by  which  they 
have  been  supported,  are  sufficient  to  establish  tt^ 
ti*uth  of  the  fifth  proportion   to   which  I  Maad 
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pledged  in  this  treatise  :*  viz.  "  That  in  the  alter- 
nate progress  of  population  and  subsistence,  in  the 
earliest  as  well  as  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of 
society,  a  previous  increase  of  people  is  necessary  to 
stimu^te  the  comniunity  to  a  farther  production  of 
food,  -and  consequently  to  the  healthy  advancement 
of  a  country  in  the  career  of  strength  and  prospe- 
rity:'' together  with  the  consequence  derived  from 
it ;  viz.  *^  That  the  pressure  of  peculation  against 
the  Mtual  means  of  subsistence,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  excess  of  population  Just  beyond  the 
plenHfml  supply  of  the  peopltfs  wantSy  instead  of 
beiBg  tile  cause  oK  most  of  the  miseries  of  human 
life,  is  in  fiict  the  cause  of  all  public  haj^iness,  in- 
dustiy,  and  fHrosperity."  * 

*  Seie  book  i«  c.  iii. 


CHAPTER  IV- 

Of  the  mischiemus  Pressure  of  Population  caused 
by  accelerating  its  Progress  considerably  beyond 
the  natural  Rate. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  established  the  order 
-of  precedence  between  food  and  population  in  the 
several  states  of  society,  it  is  now  time  to  revert  to 
t^at  part  of  the  second  fundamental  fffindple  of 
this  treatise,  which  rdates  to  the  causes  by  which 
population  is  made  to  press  mischievously  against 
the  actual  supply  of  food :  and  first,  of  that  which 
is  derived  from  encouraging  the  progress  of  popular 
tion  considerably  beyond  its  natural  rate.  I  endea- 
voured to  show,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
not  every  encouragement  by  which  population  is 
increaseq  beyond  the  natural  rate  will  necessarily 
lead  to  a  mischievous  pressure,  but  that  cases  may 
occur  in  which  it  is  attended  with  circumstances 
leading  to  great  positive  good.  But  a  general  rule' 
may  perhaps  be  laid  down,  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  probable  effect  that  would  follow  in  all  cases, 
excluding  for  the  present  all  moral  considerations. 
It  may  I  think  be  safely  asserted,  that,  wherever  a 
corresponding  encouragement  is  afforded  to  indus- 
trious exertion,  either  by  fortuitous  circumstances 
or  by  the  act  of  government,  there  the  progress  of 
population  may  safely  be  encouraged  beyond  its  na- 
tural rate,  and  vice  versd. 

We  have  seen  also,  that  in  free  and  regular  go- 
vernments, in  the  advanced  states  of  society,  the  in- 
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crease  of  population  cannot  be  very  rapidly  acceler- 
ated, and  is  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  encourage- 
ments to  the  further  exertion  of  industry  on  the 
soil ;  and  that  in  the  less  advanced  states  of  society 
there,  is  always  a  surplus  produce  of  food;  conse- 
quently the  whole  population  cannot  generally  pres% 
either  mischievously  or  otherwise  against  the  total 
supply  of  food.  These  considerations  should  seem 
to  reduce  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  within 
very  narrow  bounds,  unless  we  encroach  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  fundamental  principles  of  this  trea^ 
tise,  which  embrace  the  moral  part  of  the  subject. 
Important  objects,  however,  may  still  be  comprised 
under  this  head ;  for  there  are  certainly  methods  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  society,  by  which  population  is 
encouraged  without  any  reference  to  industrious  ex- 
ertion,  and  consequently  where  the  pressure  of  a 
part  of  the  people  against  their  means  of  procuring 
subsistence  produces  much  individual  want  and  mi- 
sery, although  the  whole  population  may  not  press 
against  the  total  supply  of  food. 

The  following  case  may  be  stated  for  an  example: 
Even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  agricultural  state 
of  society,  great  carelessness  is  apt  to  prevail  respect- 
ing the  appropriation  of  small  portions  of  inferior 
land.  It  appears  at  first  sight  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  hundred  acres  of  good  land  with  hands 
enough  to  cultivate  it,  what  becomes  of  sev^n  or 
eight  detached  acres  of  inferior  and  neglected  soil 
lying  round  the  corners  of  his  hedges.  But  let  us 
suppose  seven  or  eight  miserable  hovels  erected  upon 
these  acres,  the  land  converted  into  potatoe  gardens, 
and  each  maintaining  half  a  dozen  human  beings,  for 
whose  labour  the  condition  of  society,  (according  tq 
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the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  conducted,) 
c^ers  no  demand ;  and  he  will  begin  to  lament  too 
late  that  his  indifference  to  the  neglected  portion  of 
h|i  property  has  permitted  such  a  nuisance  to  grow 
up  upon  it.     Let  us  suppose  the  prevalence  of  this 
system  general  in  a  country,  and  its  government  will 
jttesently  discover  that  its  duties  towards  the  people 
have  been  grossly  neglected.    It  by  no  means  fid- 
lows  that  the  population  thus  reared  would  tend  to 
encourage  industry  by  lowering  the  price  of  labour, 
(as  they  catainly  would  do  had  they  their  labour 
only  to  depend  upon  for  {m)curing  the  means  of 
subsistence ;)  because  in  the.  case  suj^sed,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  attached  to  the  cottage  is  sufficient 
to  nffard  a  subsistence  compatible  with  idleness.  This 
removes  the  necessity  of  that  mutual  dependance 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  so  essential 
to  good  order  in  every  community.  The  care  and  t)b- 
servation  of  the  higher  orders  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  lower;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  state  of  disconnexion  between  them,  (notwithstand- 
ing all  the  fine  sentiment  concerning  the  advant^nes 
of  independence  among  the  lower  orders,)  has  always 
been  found  practically  to  lead  to  vice  and  insubordi- 
nation.    It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  uncontrolled 
and  unmitigated  ignorance  could  end  in  other  results. 
The  first  generation  of  these  interlopers  therefore 
will  scarcely  be  reared,  when  either  property  will 
become  insecure,  the  laws  set  at  nought,  and  vioIen(!e 
become  prevalent ;  or  a  system  of  severity  must  be 
adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  government  abhorreni 
to  aH  rational  liberty,  and  finally  aggravating  ratteir 
than  allaying  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.     For  m 
these  kinds  of  contests  the  government  is  always 
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uUiinately  defeated ;  in  the  long  ran  seventy  wean 
itodf  out  against  so  dense  a  body  of  resistance. 
When  the  gorernment  is  overcome,  the  proprietors, 
who  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  danger 
and  the  evil,  have  little  chance  of  success.  They  can 
only  palliate  for  a  time  by  submission.  Their  sturdy 
neighbours  may  be  induced  to  assume  the  character 
of  tenants  without  the  feelings  of  that  condition; 
and  all  the  disorder,  idleness,  and  profligacy  of  the 
feudal  system,  (without  even  its  limited  subordination 
to  the  immediate  superior,)  will  be  introduced  into  a 
society  having  no  fair  claim  to  them.  But  this  pal- 
liation is  merely  temporary,  and  must  necessarily 
end  in  further  aggravation ;  fer  the  children  of  the 
immediate  possessors  will  enforce  their  demand  of  a 
settlement  by  the  same  cogent  reasons  which  their 
fethers  feund  successful  If  waste  land  of  a  good 
sta]^  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation  had  still  ex** 
isted  to  be  occupied,  as  in  North  America,  these 
applicants  would  be  a  Messing  rather  than  a  curse 
to  their  country.  But  if,  as  in  Ireland,  the  mass  of 
the  land  is  appropriated,  what  resource  is  there  but, 
either,  that  they  be  left  to  starve,  or  that  farther 
portions  of  the  land  already  cultivated  be  allotted 
to  the  claimants,  till  emplojinent  can  be  found  for 
them  in  regular  departments  of  industry  foreign  to 
the  mL  But  in  such  a  condition  of  society  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
would  offer  no  resource  for  the  employment  of  the 
superfluous  hands. 

The  want  of  subordination,  and  the  insecurity 
of  property  incident  to  the  system,  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  natural  eflfect  of  the  cheapness 
of  labour,  in  tempting  the  capitalist  to  turn   his 
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views  to  manufactures.      The  immense  surplus  of 
hands  in  the  uncivilized  parts  of  Ireland  has  scarcely 
tempted  a  single  capitalist  to  transfer  his  industry  to 
those  devoted  regions.     There  appears  therefore  to 
be  no  probable  result,  but  a  continued  contest  be- 
tween the  pressure  of  severity  in  the  government 
against  the  people,  and  that  of  misery  in  the  people 
against  the  government ;  between  the  outcry  of  a 
depressed  and  starving  population,  and  the  fears  of 
a  proprietory  prevented  in  all  its  Intimate  views  to- 
wards the  accumulation  of  capital.  A  morie  deplorable 
picture  of  society,  a  condition  more  devoid  of  hope, 
a  state  of  political  darkness  more  impervious  to  a 
single  ray  of  light,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.     Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  mischievous  encourage* 
ment  of  population,  beyond  its  natural  rate  of  pro- 
gress, is,  at  least,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  eviL 
If  either  the  proprietors  had  used  more  precaution 
in  preventing  their  wast^  lands  from  being  settled  by  a 
race  whose  labour  was  surperfluous  in  the  place  of 
their  settlement,  or  if  the  government  could  have 
found  the  means  of  opening  sources  of  industrious 
employment  for  their  children,  in  situations  where 
the  abatement  in  the  progress  of  population,  natural 
to  the  advancement  of  society,  could  have  had  its  fair 
operation  ;  none  of  the  evils  just  recited  would  pro- 
bably   have  occurred:    for   the   individuals,  instead 
of  multipl)ring  in   miserable  hovels,   devoid   of  all 
concern  and  taste  for  the   comforts  and  decencies 
of  life,   would   have    been    drawn   off  from   their 
native    villages,    for    the    regular    supply    of    the 
mercantile   and  manufacturing   towns,    or    for  the 
other  departments  of  industry.     I  think  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  general  spread  of  sudu  9, 
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population,  as  is  here  reprobated,  over  the  face  of  a 
country,  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  long  course  of 
misgoyemment  and  of  misdirection  of  public  in« 
dustry,  and  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  nation.  A 
few  IndiTiduals  might  have  so  settled  in  particular 
districts,  wholly  through  the  apathy  and  neglect  of 
the  proprietors;  but  a  general  system  of  the  kind 
ai^gues  something  worse  than  neglect  or  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  government. 

Upon  investigating  the  foundation  therefore  of  this 
unnatural  encouragement  to  population,  we  find 
that  it  resolves  itself  into  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  goverament  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  and 
ignorance  and  evil  customs  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  gentle  and 
slow  in  its  operation ;  for  the  task  is  nothing  less 
than  to  correct  the  sturdy  prejudices,  and  to  alter  the 
inveterate  habits  of  a  numerous  population.  A 
gradual  elevation  of  the  religious  and  moral  character 
of  the  natives ;  the  introduction  of  a  taste  for  the 
comforts  and  decencies  of  life ;  laws  enHsting  the 
self-interest  of  the  proprietors  to  second  these  philan- 
throjac  objects,  and  to  prevent  the  further  progress 
of  the  evil,  by  charging  them  with  the  support  or 
employment  of  the  superfluous  population  which 
they  encourage  to  grow  up  under  their  eye ;  these, 
joined,  with  enlightened  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  domestic  industry,  and  honourable  distinctions 
conferred  on  those,  who  are  zealous  and  active  in 
devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  the  amelioration 
of  their  country,  would  in  the  course  of  time 
operate  a  happy  change,  and  in  some  degree  atone 
for  the  long  neglect  which  had  diverted  a  portion  of 
the  pec^le  from  their  just  and  legitimate  functions 
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in  the  commonwealth,  and  encouraged  them  to  pro* 
duce  a  race  of  human  beings  which  can  only  be  am** 
templated  as  a  dead  weight  in  the  scale  of  societj* 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  superfluous 
population  does  not  press  even  against  the  actual 
supply  of  food,  of  which,  by  the  supposition^  there 
is  still  a  surplus  produce ;  for  the  country  nrast  be 
yet  in  the  agricultural  state  of  society  to  engender 
such  a  nuisance,  or  at  least  not  fiff  enough  ad- 
vanced  from  it  to  have  consumed  its  surplus  jModmce, 
and  render  inferior  land  valuaUe.  But  the  idk 
and  listless  beings,  who  have  been  called  into  existence, 
can  make  no  valid  daim  to  any  share  of  this  pro- 
duce, (which  will  still  be  exported)  but  are  miaeraldy 
subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their  own  potatoe 
garden.  Great  quantities  of  com  were,  till  very 
lately,  exported  even  from  those  very  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  wretdied  and  starving  cotters  are  most 
numerous  and  most  miserable.  A  population  of 
this  description,  therefore,  is  a  mere  excrescence 
en  the  body  poUtic,  which  might  be  eradicated  to 
its  great  rehef,  could  the  operation  be  performed  with- 
out infrmging  upon  the  laws  of  humanity,  or  en- 
dangering the  system.  But  since  it  would  be  too 
severe  for  the  humanity  of  the  faculty  to  advne, 
and  too  difficult  for  the  skill  of  any  operator  to  per- 
form, the  only  remaining  resource  is  to  lay  tile 
TOthod  of  absorption,  slow  and  tedious  as  the  i»oceBs 
may  be,  and  largely  aa  it  may  draw  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  a  picture,  not  t^ry  diasimilttr 
to  what  has  been  here  exhilHted,  would  soon  fee  pro- 
duced by  the  general  extension  of  a  system  of  <inrity 
often  recomnnrad^  by  benevoleiit  individualfi^  who 
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aiqipose  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  he  ma* 
teriallj  ameliorated  by  building  cottages  on  all  waste 
lands,  and  endowing  them  with  portions  of  land,  large 
enough  to  support  the  tenants.  That  sudh  schemes  oi 
diarity  in  a  tew  instances^  and  carefiiU  j  superintended 
by  sagacious  prqnrietors,  have  produced  much  indivi- 
dual hq)pmess  I  rejoice  in  believing.  But  any  general 
prevalence  of  the  system  would  doubtless  lead  to  all 
the  inconveniences  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
because  it  would  increase  the  population,  without  aug- 
menting  the  demand  for  labour  by  depressii^  its  prica 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  I  have 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  in  a  free  and  Christian 
country  every  human  being  bom  withm  its  Umits 
will  by  some  means  or  other  be  supported :  and  it  is 
the  mediod  by  which  this  support  is  bestowed 
that  renders  the  competition  between  the  necessities 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  superfluities  of 
the  higher,  alluded  to  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  cluster  of  this  book,  available  in  favour  of 
the  former.  The  ordinary  fluctuations  of  employ- 
ment in  such  a  country  will  always  keep  up  a  sufli- 
dent  number  of  distressed  persons  to  establish  that 
ccHapetition  in  full  vigour.  To  destroy  it,  by  turning 
the  balance  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  necessitous, 
would  be  ruinous  to  industry,  and  would  prevent  all  ac- 
cumulation of  capital.  The  utmost  vigilance  should 
therefore  be  exercised  by  the  proprietors  of  a  country 
not  td  suffer  the  natural  operations  of  society  to  be 
impeded,  by  permitting  a  population  to  settle  itself 
upon  their  estates,  for  whose  emplo3rment  there  will 
ptdbeibly  be  no  demand.  The  best  mode  of  effecting 
this  appears  to  be  to  keep  the  number  of  tenements, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  within  those  limits  which  will 
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onlj  aocommodate  the  persons,  whose  labour  is  wanted 
in  the  district  where  they  are  bom,  together  with  their 
fiuniCes.  All  the  parents  will  then  be  industrious. 
The  system  of  charity,  alluded  to  in  the  first 
chapter,  may  then  be  applied  to  such  of  these  fami- 
lies as  are  too  numerous  to  be  supported  by  the 
average  rate  of  the  parents'  labour,  that  the  children 
may  be  reared  for  the  supply  of  those  districts  which  do 
not  keep  up  their  elSectiYe  population ;  but  no  usdess 
hands  will  permanently  remain  a  burthen  upon  the 
proprietors,  ateorbing  their  profits  without  any  re- 
turn to  them  or  to  the  country :  and  the  competition 
between  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  super- 
fluities of  the  rich  will  be  maintained  at  the  point 
most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  enlightened 
charity,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  to  be 
applied  in  opening  further  resources  of  industry.  As 
these  are  developed,  more  tenements  will  be  of 
course  erected,  because  a  larger  supply  of  hands  will 
be  wanted.  But  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
people  will  be  sound  and  healthy,  because  no  parents 
will  exist,  whose  labour  is  not  generally  wanted  in 
the  places  of  their  residence ;  nor  any  children  be 
reared,  who  will  not  ultimately  be  turned  to  account, 
either  in  replacing  their  parents,  in  emigrating  to 
places  where  their  services  are  required,  or  in  occupy- 
ing new  stations  of  industry  in  the  places  of  their 
birth. 

The  reader's  mind  may  perhaps  be  prepared,  by  the 
considerations  offered  in  this  chapter,  to  admit  the 
validity  of  a  prindple,  which  I  am  strongly  disposed 
to  consider  as  of  universal  application,  viz«  that  the 
only  methods  by  which  the  progress  of  populaticm  can 
be'  mischievously  advanced  beyond  its  natural  rate. 
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are  by  neglecting  to  promote,  or  hj  violently  inter- 
fering with  the  morals  and  the  industry  of  the  people. 
So  long  as  these  are  duly  fostered,  and  permitted  to 
have  their  free  course,  all  the  natural  causes  of  abate- 
ment in  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  natural 
encouragements  to  the  production  of  food,  wiU  be 
successively  introduced  as  society  advances :  but  if 
the  influence  of  morality,  or  the  current  of  industry 
be  checked,  either  by  permitting  the  introduction  of 
idle  and  Ucehtious  settlers,  or  by  any  other  means, 
these  salutary  principles  can  of  course  be  no  longer 
operative ;  the  stream  will  be  choked  up,  and  a 
loathsome  vermin  will  pullulate  in  the  filth  and  mud 
of  the  overloaded  channel. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  mankind  will  per- 
manently proceed  in  multiplying  its  numbers  where 
there  is  a  total  stagnation  of  industry— quite  the 
contrary ;  but  their  habits  will  then  permit  them  to 
approach' much  nearer  to  that  point,  where  the  food  is 
meted  out  to  each  in  the  smallest  possible  portions 
that  can  support  existence.  To  that  extent  there- 
fore population  will  be  encouraged,  and  in  a  mis- 
diievous  and  unnatural  manner ;  that  is,  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  society,  and  the 
evident  designs  of  Providence;  nor  will  any  thing 
check  its  progress  but  the  violent  pressure  of  human 
misery  against  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  confirmation  of  this  argument,  I  would,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  confidently 
aij^ieal  to  the  details  in  the  first  hock  of  this  treatise 
respecting  Spain,  China,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
md  to  the  observation  of  any  one  who  will  take  the 
rouble  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  people  in  any 
edining  country. 
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Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  object,  that  the  argv^ 
ments  of  this  chapter  are  ib  q)po6itio]i  to  those  in  the 
^t^h^ter  of  this  hock,  recommending  und^  cer* 
tain  circumstances  an  artificial  acceleration  in  the  in^ 
crease  of  the  people ;  I  would  observe,  in  reply^  that  it 
is  with  a  view  to  the  different  periodst  in  which 
the  increase  of  peofde  takes  place,  that  I  deprecate 
that  contemplated  in  this  chapter:   and  I  do  so 
upon  these  grounds — 1st,  that  the  quality  of  the 
population  raised  under    the    former    system    will 
be  of  a  superior  stamp,  both  in  healthiness  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  2dly,  that  the  increase  is  uniform  in  its 
operation,  and  particularly  applicable  to  those  periods 
in  the  progress  of  society  when  its  effects  are  most 
wanted ;  namely,  the  commercial  and  manufiacturing 
periods,  in  which  alone  any  large  sums  can  ever  be 
wanted  for  the  charitable  support  of  numerous  iuair 
lies.  Whereas  the  population,  raised  under  the  systan 
deprecated  in  this  chapter,  will  be  most  numerous 
when  it  is  least  wanted ;  namely,  towards  the  end  of 
the  agricultural,  and  the  early  stages  of  the  commeF- 
dal  states  of  society.  It  is  also  irregular  and  uncertain 
in  its  progress  and  numbers,  and  consequently  in  quar 
lity  the  most  remote  that  can  well  be  conceived  from 
any  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  regular  industry.  I  con- 
sider this  difference  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  distinc- 
tion, which  Providence  has  placed,  between  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  effects  by  moral  and  immoral 
means.     When  an  enlightened  charity  constitutes  the 
motive  and  the  object  of  the  act,  as  in  the  poor  laws 
of  En^and,  Providence  overrules  the  effect  so  as  to 
produce  indeed  an  increase  of  people,  but  a  still 
greater  increase  of  industrious  employment.     Wheye 
an  indolent  apathy  permits  encroachments  and  irrc- 
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Ifiilarities,  as  in  the  cases  stated  in  this  chapter,  the 
effect  is  indeed  likewise  an  increase  of  population,  but 
a  much  greater  increaae  of  idleness,  vice,  and  misery. 
The  causes  of  the  disorders  of  states  are  manifold ; 
but  if  they  covld  ill  be  traced  to  their  origin,  I  be- 
tier  that  the  seeds  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
would  be  fimad  in  the  idle  and  licentious  habits  of 
such  an  extraneous  and  neglected  population,  as  it 
js  the  olgect  of  ibis  chapter  to  deprecate. 

We  are  then  again  conducted  to  the  important 
oondusions  to  which  every  preceding  part  of  this 
jgaqvkj  tcnds-^i'-^hat  industry  is  the  legitimate  parent, 
and  the  firm  siq>porter,  of  population,  as  well  as  the 
natural  regulator  of  its  quantity  and  quality ;  and 
that  when  thus  produced  and  regulated  it  can  never 
nUichwQWsly  press  against  the  means  of  its  subsis- 
tence. That  the  industry  here  spoken  of  (when 
takep  in  its  enlarged  sense)  includes  and  supposes  a 
due  attention .  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  peojde 
is  of  GWise  in^ed,  and  will  be  more  fully  shown 
when  we  come  to  cornier  the  two  last  of  the  fimda- 
mental  prindpies  laid  down  at  the  putset  of  this  trea* 
tise. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  tnischievoM  Pressure  of  Populatkm,  cmaed 
by  depressing  the  productive  Energies  iff  the 
Soil  considerably  below  its  natural  Ptmers. 

It  is  obvioudj  true,  that  the  natural  powen  of  fh6 
soil  to  afford  a  further  supply  of  produce'  vary  with 
every  advance  of  a  country  in  the  progros  of  society. 
In  the  agricultural  state,  that  is,  before  dl  the  rich 
lands  are  appropriated  and  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  powers  of  the  soil  are  great,  and  capable  of 
affording  a  considerable  supply  of  product  at  a  coib- 
parativdy  small  expense  in  adtivation.  In  the  com- 
mercial ^md  manufacturing  state,  that  is,  when  the 
lands  remaining  unappropriated  and  waste  are*  oP  in- 
ferior staple,  and  commerce  and  maaufisurturft '  ore 
consequendy  the  most  profitable  employment'  of 
capital,  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil  are  gradodly 
contracted,  and  can  only  afford  a  further  siqipiy  of 
produce  at  a  continually  increasing  expense  in  cul- 
tivation. 

That  the  expense  of  bringing  waste  land  mider 
cultivation  continually  increases  with  the  advance  of 
society  and  population,  will  be  evident  if  we  conader 
the  gradation  as  to  quality,  in  which  lands,  generaHy 
iq)ealdng,  are  reclaimed.  Those  of  snperior  staple, 
which  will  pay  best,  are  of  course  reclaimed  the  ftrst, 
and  so  on,  in  succession  of  inferiority,  till  at  last  none 
but  the  most  barren  and  ungrateful  spots  aie  left 
waste.  Municipal  laws,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
will  of  course  introduce  trifling  irregularities  in  th^ 
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march  of  thii  system,  but  as  men  may  usually  be  de- 
pended upon  fiir  fidlowing  their  own  temporal  interestsi^ 
it  maj  be  aigued  upon  in  general  as  regular  and  um 
remitting.  The  necessary  consequence  then  of  this 
progiessiTe  recurtence  to  inferior  soil  is  that,  at  each 
succeeding  step^  the  cultivator  has  to  grapple  with  a 
more  ungrateful  sulgect,  and  must  therefore  incur  an 
increased  expense  in  rendering  it  productive;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  certain  prospect  of  being  remu^^ 
nerated  fibr  thst  expense  in  the  price  of  the  produce 
will  induce  him  to  undertake  the  task. 

It  Mbws  fiNmi  these  &cts,  that  the  very  same  cir-> 
cumstanoes,  which  in  the  first  case  may  afford  ample 
encouragement  to  the  productive  energies  of  the  soil, 
may  in  the  last  depress  them  very  considerably  be^ 
low  their  natural  powers ;  for  as  the  only  encourage* 
ment  to  produce  any  article  is  to  be  found  in  the 
profit  a^mring  from  it,  after  aU  the  expenses  of  pnH 
dufctiop  are  paid,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  these  ex- 
penses are  high,  they  cannot  be  compensated  by  the 
aame  encouragements  which  may  have  proved  Mly 
suflkksot  while  the  expenses  continued  low. 

It  is  obviously  true  also  that,  where  the  public  in-* 
stitutians  of  a  country  are  of  a  liberal  and  expensive 
nature^  and  the  land  and  its  products  are  highly 
taxed  to  support  them,  these  expenses  must  also 
be  added  to  that  more  immediately  incidental  to  cul- 
tivation, befiore  we  can  determine  what  will  actually 
enoonnige  or  depress  the  productive  energies  of  the 
sofl.  A  community,  for  example,  which  from  the 
profits  expected  firom  its  Hgriculture  engages  to  sup- 
port establishments  fiir  the  religious  instruction,  the 
moral  education,  and  when  necessairy  for  the  char 
QtaUe  support  of  its  people^  or  which  lfs»  ente^ 
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into  an  cgreement  with  monied  capitalists  to  pay 
them  a  portion  of  produce  by  way  of  intepest  for 
capital  advanced,  will  of  course  discover  that  all 
these  expenses  must  be  added  to  those  aritdi^  fimn 
the  natural  condition  of  the  soil  before  a  foir  balance 
can  be  struck.  What  may  constitute  a  foir  enooiK 
ragement  therefore  to  the  agriculture  of  a  country 
gl^riTijring  firom  any  of  these  undoubted  and  irapera* 
tive  duties  or  necessary  engagements^  may  yet  consi- 
derably depress  that  of  another  which  performs  them» 
even  although  both  countries  may  be  fo^mid  te^  have 
reached,  in  other  reqpects,  the  same  p(mit  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  • 

Again,  it  is  obviously  true  that  where  the  condis. 
tion  of  a  ccwntiy  is  found  to  be  on  the  exptnwoe  side 
of  all  these  alternatives ;  that  is,  where  it  has  both 
advanced  for  into  the  commercial  and  manu&cioring 
systems,  has  incurred  a  public  debt,  and  has  also  es» 
tablished  liberal  and  expensive  institutions  for  the 
comfort,  ha{qpiness,  and  mcnrality  of  its  pecqde,  to  be 
defirayed  fipom  the  [Hixluce  of  its  soil,  thefoundi^ms 
of  its  agricultural  prosperity  are  completdy  difi^TCBt 
firom  those  of  other  countries,  where  no  sudjt  coadi* 
tions  of  society  exist  Still  greater  encouragement 
w31  be  necessary,  in  such  a  country,  to  prevent  tibe 
depression  cS  the  natural  powers  of  the  sdl,  tihaa 
where  only  one  or  two  of  those  extratmlinaiy  sooioes 
of  expense  exist:  and  this  is  perfectly  fidr. '  It  isiin- 
possiUie  for  a  nation,  anymore  than  for  an  iddividual,^ 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  e3q)ensiye  estabKdh 
meiat  without  defraying  the  cost  It  is  dishonest  to 
sM'i]^  such  an  estafafii^mient  without  the  nutans  of 
paying'  for  itr  and  it  is  equally  unmanly  »ritfl  inctmr 
iiisteQt,'hi»Fing  cmce  established  it  upon  a  foir  estiv 
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mate  of  meoiu^  and  reaped  the  expected  advanti^ges^ 
to  shrink  &aai  the  necessary  payments,  or  to  envy 
those  nations  who  have  been  Hilling  to  finrego  the 
com&rts,  or  to  desert  the  duties,  in  consideration  of 
escaping  the  expense.  In  short,  it  is  as  vain  as  it  is 
Wiildish,  at  once  to  grasp  at  the  advantages  of  riches, 
and  to  long  fiir  the  disincumbrance  of  poverty. 

If  these  reflections  are  just,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive  that^  to  avoid  the  evils  arising  from  depressing 
the  productive  energies  of  the  soil  below  its  natural 
<powersH  the  a{q[ilication  of  general  principles  will 
scarcely  be  sufficient.  A  particular  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  society,  in  which  the  country  in  question  may 
happen  to  exist,  is  as  necessary  here  as  in  estinutting 
the  finroe  of  the  principle  of  population  :  and  in  the 
adoption  of  any  practical  measures  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  surrounding  countries  is  equally  imp(Hlant. 
For,  practically  speaking,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
fin  a  laige  society  of  nations  it  is  impossible  to  rely 
upon  each  individual  nation,  or  even  upon  a  majority 
of  them,  for  a  constant  adherence  to  general  princi- 
ples ;  especially  on  questions  of  vital  interest  to  their 
neighbours,  who  are,  I  fear,  almost  necessarily  their 
rivafcu  No  man  can  be  more  ready  than  myself  to  admit, 
-that  general  principles,  when  universally  adhered  to, 
ate  the  best  foundations  <tf  individual  policy,  because 
^ey  constitute  the  best  security  of  individual  as  well 
00  oCgaieral  prosperity:  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
taken^e  liberty  to  remaric, ''  the  science  of  political 
economy,  being  a  set  of  conclusions  drawn  from 
general  principles,  is  of  course  intended  for  general 
ajpplication.  It  is  presui^x)sed  that  all  the  nations 
concerned  in  any  question  involving  those  principles 
W31  fiilly  act  up  to  them,  because  it  is  their  interest 
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to  do  so ;  or  if  any  particular  nation  refuse  so  to  act, 
that  it  will  suffer  for  the  deviation  to  the  advantage 
of  the  rest.  This  supposition,  in  ordinary  times  and 
cases,  or  in  times  the  same  as  when  the  principles  of 
the  science  were  laid  down,  is  perhaps  correct,  and 
may  often  have  lieen  justified  by  the  event ;  but  the 
case  is  very  much  altered  when  the  ordinary  systems 
of  policy  are  completely  overthrown  by  extraordinary 
«iuses."  Now  I  think  it  will  be  found  in  practice, 
that  the  prospect  of  ruining  or  materially  injuring  a 
rival  nation  has  always  been  considered  a  cause  suf- 
fidently  extTaordinary  to  justify  a  departure  from 
general  principles,  even  under  a  (uU  acknowledgment 
of  theii'  une  and  advantage  in  ordinary  times :  at 
ieast,  I  am  sure  that  any  nation  which  should  venture 
to  rest  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  political 
system  upon  a  contrary  expectation  would  wilfully 
place  itself  in  great  and  imminent  jeopardy. 

Fully  admitting  therefore  the  theoretical  expe- 
diency of  general  principles  on  the  subject  before  us, 
and  that,  according  to  every  fair  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  them,  population  would  not  necessarily 
press  to  a  mischievous  degree  against  the  means  of 
subsistence,  although  the  natural  powers  of  the  do- 
mestic soil  were  insufficient  to  afford  those  means,  be- 
cause food  might  be  purchased  by  the  products  of  the 
people's  industry  from  other  countries  where  the 
powers  of  the  soil  are  sufficient ;  yet  this  admisaon 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  of  the  question  :  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  the  temptations  which  such 
a  state  would  afford  to  the  hostility  of  rival  nations  is 
so  great,  the  effects  which  would  be  actually  produced 
by  depriving  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  are  in  truth 
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SO  dreadfult  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity 
can  justify  a  great  and  extensive  country  in  sub- 
mitting to  a  -permanent  dependance  upon  imported 
food.  But  if  the  natund  tendency  of  population  to 
increase  be  not  abated  as  society  advances  in  its  pro- 
gress, but  retain  (as  it  is  asserted  to  do)  aU  its  ori- 
ginal vigour,  even  in  the  highest  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  when  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  are 
necessarily  veiy  limited,  it  is  evident  that  this  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  permanent  dependanee  upon  im- 
ported fyod  must  at  length  occur ;  the  idea  of  ulti- 
mately placing  the  community  in  a  state  of  comfort 
as  to  their  means  of  subsistence  from  the  domestic 
soil  must  be  abandoned  as  hopeless ;  and  there  should 
seem  to  be  a  limit  in  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
civilization  beyond  which  no  prudence,  no  public 
qmit,  no  attention  to  public  and  private  morals  can 
carry  any  people;  a  point  from  which  they  must 
aly  begin  to  dedine,  and  a  i»inciple  of  decay 
wbidi  no  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Gk)d 
can  obviate.  This  is  a  very  disheartening  prospect, 
and  one  that  t  should  be  exceedingly  rductant  to 
entertain;  because  it  involves  a  prindfJe  of  apathy  in 
the  cause  of  public  virtue  and  happiness,  by  the  ne- 
cessary anticipation  of  their  speedy  decay.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  of  their  transient  existence,  when 
once  they  come  to  be  considered  as  necessarily  de- 
pendant upon  the  prevalence  of  general  principles ; 
that  is,  upon  the  universal  consent  of  nations  in  a 
course  of  conduct  upon  wjiich  no  two  have  been  ever 
found  practically  to  agree.. 

But  if  the  natural  tendency  of  pqiulation  be  such  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  this  treatise ;  and  if  by 
d  &ir  adherence  to  moral  and  political  rectitude^  that 
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lUiturftl  tendency  may  actually  be  made  t6  ^pMM^ 
M  as  to  introduce,  without  any  eountertailfaig  in- 
erea^  of  tice  and  misery,  a  gradual  abatement  in 
ihe  pMgrett  of  population  as  society  advances  and 
the  inferior  sdDte  only  remain  uncultivated,  we  at 
mice  recognize  a  ccmservative  prindtde,  which  may 
earty  on  the  society  in  wealth  and  hiq[ipiness  to  an 
indeMte  period :  at  least  in  so  fkr  as  the  prindplea 
of  population  and  production  are  concerned,  there  ia 
no  assignable  limit  to  the  existence  of  a  state  so  con« 
ducting  itself.  Under  the  blessing  of  Providence 
and  in  conformity  to  its  laws,  such  a  comnnmity  may 
remain  for  ages  a  standing  monument  that  the  per- 
manence of  prosperity  may  always  be  conuwnsmiafce 
to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  people.  For  as  the 
powers  of  the  soil  diminish,  the  demand  for  its  pno- 
dnce  decreases  also ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that, 
before  the  powers  of  the  soil  are  altc^ether  exhaustedt 
the  demand  for  its  produce  will  have  been  altogether 
stationary  by  the  arrival  of  the  population  at  its 
point  of  non-reproduction. 

But  dlthough  the  powers  of  population  and  pro- 
duction will  both  gradually  abate  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  progress  as  society  advances ;  yet  while  they  are 
fitill  proceeding,  however  slowly,  it  is  necessary  that 
tMs  abatement  shotdd  take  place,  pari  passu;  that  is, 
that  there  shall  be  no  abatement  of  production 
feXdept  as  there  is  a  corresponding  one  of  popula* 
tion;  but  that  due  encouragement  should  still  be 
given  to  the  production  of  food  on  inferior  soils,  in 
proportion  as  the  continued  progress  of  population 
creates  a  demand  for  it :  otherwise  the  conservative 
principle  will  be  destroyed,  and  either  an  increase 
t^  vice  and  misery,  or  an  uncertain  dependance  upon 
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tdteiga  produce  will  be  necessarily  introduced,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  public  wealth  and  happi- 
ness thereby  endangered.  But  as  the  temptation 
is  always  great  for  a  country  in  an  advanced  state 
of  ^Miety  and  supporting  expensive  establishments  by 
taxes  upon  agricultural  produce,  to  avail  itself  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  from  the  agricultural 
countries,  where  it  may  be  had  cheap,  rather  than  to 
cultivate  its  own  inferior  soil  at  a  great  expense; 
and  as  the  difficulty  is  also  considerable  in  finding 
the  means  of  confining  the  people  to  the  latter  ex- 
pedient, when  the  former  appears  to  be  their  more 
immediate  interest,  it  seems  necessary  in  this  part 
of  our  inquiry  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  those 
means:  fiir  this  purpose,  it  is  my  intention,  in  the 
fhUowing  chapter,  to  discuss  the  principles  upon  whidh 
com  laws  ought  to  be  constructed ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  powers  which  we 
know  still  to  exist  in  the  soil  of  a  country  to  return 
afurther  produce  may  best  be  called  into  action. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Corn  Laws. 

XT  appeared  fixim  the  last  chapter,  that  aU  com 
laws  are  a  departure  from  the  general  principles  of 
political  economy;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  tendency 
immediately  to  raise  the  price  of  com,  may  g^erally 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  tax  paid  to  the  grower 
by  the  community  at  large,  to  ensure  either  the 
safety  of  the  state  by  securing  an  independent 
supply  of  subsistence  for  the  people,  or  the  ultimate 
cheapness  of  com  by  encouraging  its  plentiful 
growth  by  a  temporary  rise  in  its  price.  Com  laws 
then  are  only  to  be  justified  upon  grounds  of  gjeneral 
advantage  to  the  whole  conununity.  Their  ex- 
pediency should  never  be  argued  upon  other  grounds* 
But  when  this  general  expediency  is  once  plainly 
established,  the  specific  object  beinjg  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  one  particular  branch  of  national  industry, 
because  it  is  thought  of  vital  importance  to  the 
wel£eure  of  the  whole,  the  argument  must  then  of 
course  turn  upon  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  society  can  give  this  special  protection.  Having 
previously  determined  it  to  be  for  their  own,  because 
for  the  general  good,  they  should  always  bear  these 
premises  in  mind,  be  careful  to  investigate  the  suIh 
ject  dispassionately,  and  not  to  suffer  their  jealousy 
to  be  excited  by  the  necessary  result,  if  it  should 
end  in  proving  that  some  expense  must  be  incurred 
to  purchase  the  expected  advantage.  A  continual 
vacillation  between  the  pursuit  of  a  desired  good 
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and  the  abandoninent  of  the  sacriiicies  necessaEi^  to 
obtain  it,  is  a  s]rstem  of  policy  equally  pernicious 
and  contemptible. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  before  the  best 
lands  are  all  appropriated  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, laws  enacting  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  com  will  give  an  extraordinary  and  immediate 
impulse  to  agriculture.  But  as  much  of  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  produce  thus  raised  will  eventually 
be  brought  into  the  home  market,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  thfei  temporary  rise  will  be  a  gradual  but 
oonsidaraUe  and  steady  diminution  in  price.  This 
was  partially  the  case  in  England  at  the  beginning 
\Qf  the  last  century,  when,  after  a  long  system  of 
disoouragement  and  of  impolitic  enactments  respect- 
ing agriculture,  bounties  were  given  upon  exporta- 
tion,  and  high  duties  laid  upon  the  importation  of 
corn.  These  wise  alterations  operated  like  magic, 
and  placed  England  in  some  respects  in  the  situation 
cf  a  newly  settled  country.  Good  land,  long  in 
Waste  finim  former  discouragements,  coidd  be  pro- 
cored  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  the  soil  being  finesh  and 
producing  abundantly  could  be  cultivated  with  a 
large  profit,  and  returned  an  abundant  surplus  pro- 
duoe.  The  effects  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected :  the  people  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
ibod '  at  a  very  reduced  prices  and  so  laige  HQ  cx^ 
portatiim  of  grain  nevertheless  took  plaoe^  that  the 
ammal  avenge  was  never  less  than  800,000  quarters; 
and  in  the  20  years  of  greatest  prosperftjFj  viz. 
from  1740,  to  1760  it  amounted  to  700,000  quarters 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  present  condition  of 
the  soil  of  France,  lately  liberated  fitmi  the  feudal 
system  and  other   oppressive  impediments  in  the 
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way  of  agricultural  enterprise^  may  probaUy  lead 
under  proper  encouragements  to  the  same  results; 
and  com  in  that  country  may  for  some  years  be  botl| 
K^eap  and  very  plentiful 

Such  is  the  natural  result  of  com  laws  enacting 
a  bounty  upon  exportation  and  imposing  duties  upon 
importation^  during  the  agricultural  state  of.  society^ 
or  rather  until  the  best  and  richest  lands  of  a  country 
are  all  appropriated  and  cultivated.  But  as  society 
advanoes,  as  none  but  inferior  lands  are  left  to  b6 
brought  under  cultivation,  as  capital  is  gradually 
diverted  to  the  then  more  profitable  employQients  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  as  a  mevciaitile 
and  manufacturing  population  absorb  by  degiMs  aB 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  best  lands,  and  create  m 
demand  for  ftirther  produce  from  soil  of  an  infmoi* 
staple;  we  immediately  perceive  that  the  ppliticai 
question  is  completely  altered.  Bounties  upon  ex^ 
portation  are  no  longer  necessary,  because  the  d»> 
mand  which  they  are  intended  to  produce  is  ahea^ 
made  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  the  marantile  and 
jnanufacturing  pqmlation  at  home.  They.  wouU 
moreover,  if  enacted^  be  a  mere  dead  letter,,  not 
only  because  the  utmost  exertions,  which  ean  be 
made  upon  the  infericar  land  yet  remaining  uncuhi- 
vated,  cannot  permanently  do  more  than  siqi^.  the 
increasing  demands  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  also 
because,  if  a  surplus  produce  for  exportation .  couU 
be  raised  upon  such  land,  no  reasonable  bounty  coudid 
^nabltfvit  successfully  to  compete  in  the  ibrdigs 
market  with  com  grown  upon  the  superiM"  8afl.*df 
the^'apicuitural  countries,  especially  where.,  any 
considendble  expense,  by  way  of  freight  or  otherwise 
is  to  be  incurred  in  the  transpcnrt.     The  bounty 
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therefore  can  never  operate  till  the  domestic  supply 
exceeds  the  internal  demand  br  some  impediments  in. 
conmiercial  speculations,  forcing  an  extraordinary 
portion  of  capital  into  those  upon  land.  But  this  is 
merely  a  t^mporaiy  alteration;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  bounties  upon  export  cease 
to  operate  when  a  country  has  decidedly  advanced 
into  the  oonunercial  and  manufacturing  state  of 
society,  and  only  inferior  lands  remain  uncultivated. 
For,  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  preceding  argu- 
ment; the  hi^  price  of  com  induced  by  the  in* 
creasing  demand  for  food  will  always  exceed  that 
at  wUch  the  agricultural  nations  can  raise  it,  at  which 
therefore  other  nations  may  easily  purchase  it; 
consequentfy ,  at  which  it  can  be  sold  when  exported 
by  the  manufacturing  nation.  The  law  then  en^ 
cooraging  exportation  must  be  a  mere  dead  letter^ 
unless  it  contain  the  ruinous  and  unfair  enactment  of 
an  exeessivdy  high  bounty. '  Happily,  however,  it 
becomes  usdess  too  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
becaase  a  superior  impulse  is  given  to  agriculture  by 
the  demand  from  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
comnnmsty. 

But  another  system  of  policy  then  becomes  im- 
perative^  namely,  to  protect  the  agriculture  carried 
on  upon  the  inferior  lands  now  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion firem  interfi»ence  and  eventual  ruin,  arising  from  a 
eompetilion  with  com  grown  upon  the  rich  and 
unembarrassed  soil  of  the  agricultural  countries.  It 
Ss-  -obviotts  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  duties  upon 
importation,  tending  to  keep  up  the  price  in  the 
domestic  market  suflSciently  high  to  remunerate  the 
etdtivatbr  of  infericnr  land.  From  the  nature  of 
things  these  duties  must  vary,  and  they  must  vary 
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go  as  to  increase  as  society  advances.  For  of  the 
ili&rior  lands,  the  best  remaining  will  upon  the 
average  be  of  course  first  brought  imder  cultivatioiit 
leaving  at  every  step  in  the  progress  only  others  still 
inferior  to  the  last»  to  be  cultivated  at  an  eiqiense 
continually  increasing.  The  protection  therefore  to 
be  effectual  must  vary  with  every  step,  so  as  to  cover 
that  continually  increasing  expense.  Thus,  as  I 
observed  before,  a  people  must  pay,  and  ought  justly 
to  expect  to  pay,  for  every  advantage  th^  draw 
firom  their  advancing  wealth  and  happiness  by  the 
progress  of  society.  They  may  choose  whether  they 
will  enjoy  or  forego  those  advantages;  but  having 
made  their  election  they  must  not  shrink  firam  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  alternative  ibey  have 
diosen. 

We  see  then  that,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  encouragement  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  domestic  agriculture  upon  inferior  soibt 
many  £Eu;ts  must  be  previously  inquired  into.  As 
fijrst,  the  average  cajpability  of  the  country  to  raise 
actually,  or  within  a  reasonable  period  of  encourage- 
ment, produce  enough  for  its  own  consumption'^ 
because  upon  this  wiU  not  only  depend  the  possibility 
of  placing  it  ultimately  in  a  state  of  independence 
upon  for^gn  supply ;  but  the  circumstance  will  also 
materially  affect  the  prospect  of  immediate  compe- 
tition firom  the  corn-growing  countries.  This  wiU  be 
treated  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

Next  we  must  also  take  into  our  calcuhrtioii  tht 
several  component  parts  of  which  the  exjgeoae  d 
raising  produce  upon  inferior  land  is  made  up ;  9M  Irt, 
fLeikt,  or  landlord's  interest  and  profit  upon  his  capital 
out  in  purchase  or  improvement ;  Sdly,  The  ex» 
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pence  of  .culthratiQii,  or  tenant's  interest  and  profit 
upon  his  capitid  and  labour ;  andlastly,  Taxes  and  all 
other  oatgcmffi  imposed  upon  land.  Considering  also 
the  variable  and  uncertain  amount  of  agricultural 
produce,  especialty  upon  inferior  soils,  we  must  al- 
ways recoUect  that  no  com  laws  can  fulfil  their 
object  of  encouraging  the  cultivator  of  such  land» 
unless  they  secure  to  him  a  high  price  in  years  of 
deficient  produce^  a  moderate  price,  or  what  is  called 
the  growii^  price,  in  years  of  average  produce,  and 
a  low  price  in  years  of  extraordinary  plenty.  Lastly^ 
care  must  be  taken  that  all  these  component  parts 
do  not  make  tip  a  total  of  expense  to  be  paid  by  the 
consnmen  of  domestic  agricultural  produce,  that 
would  cramp. dr  discourage  the  growth  of  domestic 
commerce  and  manufactures,  by  increasing  their  ne- 
cessaiy  coat  so  as  to  encourage  a  competition  firom 
the  oommerce  and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries. 
Fot,  after  all,  the  demand  created  by  the  increase  of 
a  ooramerdal  and  manufisu^turing  population  can 
aloni^  jBnr  the  reasons  stated  in  a  former  chiq)ter, 
open  a  mttiket  for  the  sale  of  raw  produce  grown  upon 
sofls  of  a  staple  continually  diminishing  in  value. 
Theae  points  Witt  be  treated  in  foUowing  chapters.  . 
We  have  now  to  consider,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter,  the  effect  which  the  capacity  of  a 
country  to  raise  within  itself-  produce  enough  for  its 
own  otfiisumption  should  have  upon  the  nature  of  the 
eoooiHagement  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  domestic 
agriculture.  When  a  territory  is  of  smatt  extent, 
and-fidly  peopled  with  a  commercial  and  manu- 
&ctaring  population  collected  into  laige  towns,  (such 
as  the  smaU  European  republics  exhibited  during 
thdr  -vigour  and  prosperity,)  it  is  evidant  that  it 
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cannot  feed  itself 9  and  that  it  must  permaaeittljr 
depend  upon  imparted  com.  The  whole  sjrstem  of 
its  laws  will  be  framed  with  this  view ;  and  as  states 
of  this  description  seldom  excite  a  general  Jealousy, 
especially  among  the  agricultural  nations^  and  their 
demand  for  foreign  com  does  not  extend  to  any 
great  positive  quantity,  they  may  with  prudent  pre- 
cautions go  on  prospering  for  ages  under  such  a 
system.  In  troth,  many  advantages  with  respect  to 
regularity  of  supply  and  uniformity  of  price  will 
in  such  a  case  result  from  it.  In  the  first  place^ 
whenever  such  a  country  depends  mainly  upon  im- 
portation for  its  regular  supply  of  food,  a  stated  en- 
couragement to  the  exporting  countries  will  always 
produce  a  stated  supply,  which  wHNfae  grown  by 
them  for  the  specific  purpose  of  feeding  the  import- 
ing country.  It  will  therefore  be  generally  sure  of 
a  sufficient  and  regular  supply,  one  main  ingredient 
producing  uniformity  of  price.  In  the  next  place 
it  will  be  affected  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  the  va- 
riableness of  seasons,  and  by  any  eventual  deficiemy 
of  the  crops  in  the  corn-growing  countries ;  finr  as 
their  surplus  produce  considered  in  the  bulk  is  at 
all  times  more  than  sufficient  for  the  limited  supply 
of  the  small  commercial  states,  and  the  deficiencies 
of  one  country  will  probably  be  compensated  hf  the 
redundancy  of  another,  their  prices  are  regulated 
more  by  the  wants  of  the  importing  nation  than  by 
the  average  growth  of  their  own.  This  has  been 
fiiUy  established  by  incontestable  evidence.*  Here 
then  is  another  ingredient,  securing  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty a  regular  uniformity  of  supply  and  of  pdbe  iu 

■ 

*  See  Eyidence  before  the  Lords'  Committeey  181i* 
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the  oom  market  of  an  importing  countky  not  cap 
pable  of  ftediDg  its  own  population^  but  peraumentl^ir 
dependkig  upon  a  supply  of  foreign  produce. 

lihe  practical  conduikms  however  are  exceed* 
ingly  alterod  when  we  come  to  aj^y  them  to  an 
extennve  and  highly  manu&cturing  country,  whidi  in 
{tverage  yeaxa  is  nevertheless  capable  of  ^  suppljring  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants  with  food  the  growth  of  itt 
own  soiL  For  in  thii  case  any  considerable  demand 
fixr  imported  com  must  of  course  depend  ypon  the 
state  (tf  the  jneoeding  harvest  at  home.  There  will 
be  no  permanent  demand  for  foreign  com  as  in  the 
former  case ;  and  of  course  the  exporting  countries 
will  not  fi^ttlarly  grow  corn  for  its  supply.  They 
must  be  tempted  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  an  ex# 
tnuMtttnary  demand,  indicated  by  an  extraonfinary 
increase  of  price  in  consequence  of  a  deficient-  bar* 
vest  But  such  n  supply  from  the  regularly  export- 
ing countries  is  in  the  nature  of  things  distant  and 
unoeftidn ;  and  after  all  it  may  perhaps  be  brought 
into  th^  country  at  a  loss  to  the  importer,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  plentiM  year  succeeding  one  of  deficient 
crops,  oar  of  a  glut  caused  by  excessive  importation 
into  a  market  of  the  precise  extent  of  whose  want^. 
no  psevious  knowledge-  could  be  obtained.  This  [ast 
residt  wfll  dnevitaUy  occur,  if  the  neighbouring 
eountrkt  not  usually  exporting  com  should  have 
been  Uessed  with  a  plentiful  crop,  and  aUe  to  fore^ 
staiB  those  usually  exporting  in  the  deficient  market ; 
sis  WW  the  case  of  France  with  respect  to  Enj^and, 
in  the  year  1814* 

All  these  circumstances  must  render  the  supply 
fnm  the  corn-growing  countries  to  cme  nearly  feeding 
|(jP  own  |x>pulation  in  average  years  very  uncertain 
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and  precarious ;  and  in  such  a  country  it  seems  next 
to  impossible  to  estah&h  a  r^^ular  and  permanent 
equality  in  the  price  of  com,  whidi  must  fluctuate  in 
proportion  as  Providence  has  been  more  or  less  boun- 
tiful in  blessing  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  with 
increase.  Temporary  exceptions  to  this  result  maj 
certainly  be  shown ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  deficient  crop 
at  home^  when  the  neighbouring  countries  have  been 
blessed  with  an  abundant  harvest.  Under  these 
circumstances  if  the  importation  of  their  com  be 
fireely  admitted  into  the  country  where  the  crops 
have  been  deficient^  the  price  of  its  scanty  produce 
may  be  reduced  either  to  the  average  level,  or  to 
that  at  whidi  the  grower  could  only  have  been  re- 
munerated for  a  plentiful  crop ;  a  condition  undw 
which  nothing  but  speedy  relief  -can  save  him  bom 
ruin,  and  the  country  from  an  ultimate  fluctuation 
of  price  much  greater  than  that  which  would  nato* 
rally  have  ensued. 

We  see  then  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an  uni* 
form  price  of  ami  in  a  manufacturing  country  prin- 
cipally depending  upon  its  own  resources  for  the  food 
of  its  people,  together  with  the  improbability  of 
always  ensuring  a  certain  supply  from  abroad  to 
mept  the  eventual  deficiencies  in  the  crops  Of  such  a 
eountry .  The  unavoidable  condusion  ther^ore,  in 
every  view  of  policy,  seems  to  be  that  domestic  pro- 
duce should  be  encouraged  by  any  means  consfslait 
with  the  general  welfiue  of  the  community;  diat 
from  a  supply  ahmst  sufficient  for  the  people  it 
should  be  made  to  afford  one  altogether  so.  We 
know  that  -  the  inherent  powers  of  ^  the  sdl  tte 
always  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  7?he  difficait]^^ 
however    of  caUipg  tiMU   into^  a^       vaxf  stilt 
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be  considerable.  Nor  indeed  does  it  appear  possi* 
ble,  in  a  country  where  the  inferior  lands  are 
extensively  cultivated^  to  secure  a  fair  prospect 
of  remuneration  to  the  com  grower,  without  mea- 
sures involving  what  the  general  consumer  will 
be  apt  to  call  a  hardship  upon  him^  and  what  really 
is  an  immediate  sacrifice  on  his  part.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  price,  which  in  a  plentiful  year 
will  more  than  remunerate  the  grower  for  an  abun- 
dant produce,  will  expose  him  to  ruinous  loss  in  one 
of  deficient  crops,  when  the  quantity  he  could  carry 
to  market  may  perhaps  be  reduced  one  half.  But 
inferior  lands  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  hazard  of 
a  deficient  crop,  and  in  a  given  number  of  years  they 
occur  verjr  fi:equently.  If  therefore  by  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain  at  a  price  constituting  a  fair  remu- 
neration  for  an  average  crop,  the  price  should  be 
kept  at  the  same  level  when  the  domestic  produce  is 
scanty ;  although  the  circumstance  would  in  the  first 
instance  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  general  con- 
sumer, it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
therefore  ultimately  injurious  to  the  permanent  iur 
terests  of  the  whole  community. 

To  say  that  com  is  the  measure  of  value,  and 
that  the  cultivator  would  be  renumerated  by  a  diminu- 
tion .  in  the  money  price  of  wages  and  other  articles 
of  consumption,  is  an  argument  contrary  to  fact. 
For  it  has  always  been  found  practically  impossible 
to  establish  an  average  in  the  money  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  at  all  corresponding  with  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com.  It  certainly  affects 
them  in  some  degree,  and  in  proportion  as  the  pur- 
chase of  bare  food,  or  rather  of  mere  bread-corn, 
constitutes  the  expenditure  of   the  people.      But 
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many  necessaries  in  general  consnmptimi^  e^en  PMong 
the  labouring  classes,  in  countries  at  all  advanced 
into  the  commercial  and  manufisUftuiing  state  of  so- 
ciety, ate  very  Remotely  if  at  all  affected  by  the  price 
of  coin.  If  these  necessaries,  therefoi^,  by  taxation 
at  other  causes,  continue  dear,  the  labourer  Who  re* 
quires  them  cannot,  or  least  ought  not,  to  work  cheap. 
But  a  high  rate  in  the  wages  of  labour,  of  whatever 
component  parts  they  may  be  made  up,  and  a  low 
price  of  its  products,  can  never  be  permanently  main- 
tained; they  are  conditions  altogether  incompatiUe 
with  the  prosperity  of  industry,  whether  exerted  on, 
the  land  or  on  other  objects. 

To  the  limited  extent,  however,  in  which  the 
wages  of  labour  are  actually  affected  by  the  price  of 
icom,  the  general  consumer,  f .  e.  every  order  of  the 
state  except  the  agriculturist,  is  immediatdy  bene- 
fited by  a  reduction  of  price ;  although  if  that  re- 
duction be  produced  by  importation,  and  be  also  suf- 
ficient permanently  to  discourage  agriculture,  this 
immediate  benefit  will  soon  tesolve  itself  into  an 
ultimate  evil,  by  diminishing  the  demands  for  all  the 
products  of  industry  from  the  numerous  dass  of  cul- 
tivators, and  by  the  insecurity  .of  the  substituted 
mode  of  supply  for  the  fixxl  of  the  people.  The  wlid^ 
question,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this.  What  im- 
mediate sacrifice  will  a  manufacturing  conoynu^ty, 
supporting  expensive  establishments  by  taxes  upotk 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  people,  make  to  i^ec^jo^  t^ 
themselves  the  permanent  advantage  of  an  inde- 
pendent Supply  of  food  from  their  domestic  soil,  «nd 
a  permanent  demand  fbr  domestic  manufactures  tb^ 
gether  with  a  large  contribution  to  tl^  taxes  fit>m 
a  prosperous  and  increasing  dass  of  cidtivfAors? 
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Will  th^  for  this  object  incur  the  risk  of  losing  a 
portion  of  the  demand  which  they  might  otherwise 
expect  from  foreign  nations  for  their  manufactures  ? 
and  tp  whftt  degree  will  they  consent  to  suffer  this 
loss  ?     Certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  risking  any 
permanent  decrease  in  the  whole  amount  of  the  com- 
mercial and  TAwyfactunng  population  ;  because  such 
a  result  would  at  once  destroy  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  whole 
argument  to  find  the  means  of  supplying.     But  in 
estipiating  its  probable  extent  it  may  be  useful  to 
recollect,  that  although  this  risk  is  apparently  in- 
creased by  every  step  made  in  the  progress  of  so- 
dety ;  becau3e  as  the  land  yet  remaining  unculti- 
vated decreases  in  quality,  the  premium  for  culti- 
vating it  must  be  increased  pari  passu  ;  yet  we  may 
also  conclude  that  the  improved  machinery,  the  per- 
fect state  of :  public  credit,  the  freedom  and  security 
of  property,  which  are  aU  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  a  highly  civilized  and  nianufacturing  state  of  so- 
ciety, usually  confer  advantages  on  the  products  of 
their  industry  even  in  foreign  markets,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  practice  more  than  to  counterba- 
lance even  a  considerable  difference  in  the  price  of 
labour.  Tbpy  also  produce  effects  on  the  home  market, 
tendinis  to  something  like  an  uniform  price  in  com 
of  domestic  growth,  by  the  accommodation  afforded 
to  the  cultivators  in  times  of  difficulty.  ,  It  should 
seem,  they^ore,  ^at  by  making  an  immediate  sa- 
crifi^  for  the  encQujragement  of  domestic  agriculture, 
a  dcpr  advantage,  is  gained  over  the  opposite  system. 
Far  a  great  and  opulent  class  of  domestic  consumers 
are  at  all  events  presarved,  affording  a  permanent 
and  certttn  d^m^md  fpr  manii%tU7:es ;   while  the 
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foreign  demand^  which  at  the  best  is  comparativeljr 
precarious,  appears  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  very 
material  additional  risk. 

If  indeed,  in  a  country  which  nearly  or  just  feeds 
its  pojpulation  &pm  the  produce  of  it's  own  soil,  it 
were  possible  to  establish  a  itionopoly  of  food,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  sinking  in  price  in  proportion  to  its 
plenty ;  and  thus  to  deprive  the  consumer  of  bis  fair 
advantage  in  a  plentiM  crop,  in  return  for  his  sacri- 
fice in  fevour  of  the  grower  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
ficient one ;  much  might  be  said  against  the  neces- 
sity of  such  sacrifice  being  ever  made :  for  the  extra- 
ordinary profit  of  average  or  abundant  years  might, 
and  probably  would,  more  than  compensate  the  de- 
ficiencies of  scanty  crops.  But  the  very  idea  of^ 
monopoly  of  agricultural  produce  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  prejudice.  It  is  perfiectly  fair  and  just,  and  the 
well  understood  interest  of  the  public,  that  every 
proprietor  should  be  permitted  to  make  as  much  of 
his  property,  as  a  fair  contemplation  of  the  demand 
and  supply  will  enable  him  to  make.  If  he  attempt 
to  make  more,  not  the  public,  but  the  speculator 
himself  must  suffer.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  That  man  must  be  very  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  first  principles  by  which 
markets  are  regulated,  if  he  does  not  know  that  a 
corn-grower,  holding  back  his  produce  to  enhance  its 
price  when  no  actual  scarcity  exists,  must  ultimately 
be.  obliged  to  bring  it  to  market  at  a  reduced  price; 
and  that  holding  it  back  when  there  is  a  real  scarcity 
is  the  greatest  possible  public  benefit;  because  it 
tends  to  enforce  oeconomy  in  the  use  of  grain,  and 
to  make  the  general  stock  last  the  l6tiger.  The  re- 
^h  is,  that  the  public  instead  of  paying  first  a  high 
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price,  and  afterwards  a  famine  price,  without  the 
means  of  a  constant  supply,  is  furnished  with  a  re- 
gular though  scanty  provision  at  a  scarcity  price.  .  So 
closely  on  this  great  question  of  practical  policy  are 
public  and  individual  interests  united. 

I  have  h^ard  it  said,  in  answer  to  arguments  in 
favour  of  affording  protection  to  the  cultivator  of 
inferior  lands  agaiost  a  ruinous  competition  from 
the  agricultural  countries  in  the  home  market,  that 
cheapness  of  com  generating  cheapnessi  of  labour, 
and  thus  encouraging  the  rapid  increase  of  a  manu- 
&cturing  pit^ulation,  their  demand  affords  a  higher 
encouragement  to  cultivation  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  any  protecting  duties.  Now  I  should  be 
the  last  man  to  deny  that,  after  a  country  has  acquired 
prosperity  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  de- 
mand J&091  its  manufacturing  and  trading  population 
can  alone  produce  a  further  supply  of  food;  for  some 
of  the  fundamental  arguments  of  this  treatise  depend 
upon  that  obvious  truth.  But  the  question  here  to 
be  determined  is  not  whether  such  a  demand  is  not 
so  created  somewhere^  and  generally  speaking ;  but 
whether  it  shall  be  made  to  operate  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  fordgn  countries,  or  on  that  of  the  manu- 
&ctnring  country  itself:  and  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed protection  is  to  place  the  inferior  land  of  the 
latter  on  a  level  with  the  superior  land  of  the  fcnmer : 
to  afford  it,  in  short,  artificially  that  prefi^rence  which, 
aeteris  paribus,  will  naturally  be  given  to  a  r^ource 
Diat  can  be  had  at  ho^ie,  rather  than  to  a  more  precari- 
tnis  supply  from  abroad  at  an  equal  expense.  The' 
truism  therefore,  that  a  manufacturing  population 
affords  the  best  encouragement  to  agriculture  in 
certain  states  of  society,  has  evidently  nothing  to 
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do  vitti  tite  quesdofi  befc^  us,  unless  tbe  meatis 
eidst  by  which  that  emxHiragement  may  be  made 
to  operate  upon  tiie  dmnestk  soil  These  means  call 
only  be  affiraded,  in  a  state  of  society  where  poorer 
soils  only  remain  to  be  cultivated^  by  protecting  thetii 
against  the  competition  of  the  richer  soils  of  the 
purely  agricultural  countries. 

Still,  howeirer,  the  manu£Eu;turing  pqpn^rtioD  must 
exist  and  increase,  or  the  demand  would  not  be 
created  for  any  augmentation  at  all,  either  of 
domestic  or  (^  foreign  produce.  So  that  the  encourage- 
feaent  to  be  given  to  agriculture  is  a  question  of  de- 
gree, and  it  must  obviously  not  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
tait  duut  would  injure  commerce  or  manuiartures, 
either  by  materially  affecting  their  export  to  foreign 
countries,  by  raising  the  price  of  labour  to  an  ex* 
orbttant  he%ht,  or  by  diminishing  the  sale  of 
goods  in  the  domestic  mariket.  To  ascertain  whe- 
ther due  encoumgement  can  be  afforded,  wittout 
some  of  diese  pernicious  omsequaM^es,  in  any  given 
eountry,  it  is  expedient  in  the  first  place  to  inquire 
into  the  neoessaiy  expenses  that  must  be  defrayed 
by  the  cultivator,  before  he  begins  to  adcidafe  upon 
those  profits  which  are  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  his  oontuMQi^  or  relinquishing  the  objects  of  his 
purso^ ;  for  these  expenses  must  evidently  be  ex* 
ceeded^  fay  the  price  paid  for  the  ^oiace  by  tiie 
general  consumer,  in  order  to  give  the  tnltifatiat 
the  means  of  continuiiig  his  industry. 

They  are,  as  faefcm  remarked, — ^Ist,  Rent-^ 
Idly,  Tenant's  eApumcb  and  SdFf ,  Taaus.  Of 
eadi  of  Uiese  thn  in  their  order. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Rent. 

X  HERE  aie  few  subjects  on  which  more  extras 
ordinaiy  notions  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  poli- 
tical economists  than  on  the  nature  of  rent,  and 
consequenUj  there  are  few,  on  which  a  greater  mass 
of  prejudice  in  general  is  found  to  exist.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  says  *  that  *^  the  rent  of  land,  considered  as 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land,  is  naturally  a 
monopofy  price.  It  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can  afford  to 
take"  (that  is,  I  presume,  without  loss  of  capital 
or  fiEor  interest  upon  it)  *^  but  to  what  the  farmer 
can  sflEord  to  give."  Now,  with  great  submission, 
I  venture  to  deny  the  whole  of  this  statement ; — and, 
fir^  that  the  rent  of  land  is  a  monopoly  price, 
or,  as  Mr.  Malthus  explains  it,f  **  the  ei;ce&s  of  prica 
abaoe  the  cost  of  production."  I  suppose,  of  course^ 
that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  to  be  included 
in  the  xofts  of  production,  and  is  to  be  expected  to 
return  a  £Edr  profit,  otherwise  no  man  would  enter 
into  the  qpeculation.  Now  this  price,  in  the  case  of 
Imdp  13  the  capital  and  labour  employed  to  purchase 
or  redaim  it ;  and  including  a  £ujr  profit  upm  themt 
there  is  certainly  no  mctaqpoly  price  fixed  upon  the 
rent  of  laiul^  which  is  as  £urly  open  as  any  other 
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spedes  of  profits  to  the  competition  arising  from  fhi  de« 
mand  and  supply  of  the  article  in  the  market.  I  venture 
also  to  deny  that  there  is,  upon  the  average,  any  excess 
whatsoever  in  the  price  of  the  products  of  lands  above 
**  the  cost  of  production^    It  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  sum  that  can .  be  paid  in  rent  must  be  determined 
by  that  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  immediate 
cultivator  from  the  sale  of  his  produce,  after  all  his 
expenses  of  production,  and  his  fair  profits,  are  paid. 
So  must  the  interest  of  a  manufacturer's  capital  be 
paid  from  the  sum  which  remains  to  the  retailer, 
after  deducting  his  necessary  expenses  and  profit. 
But  surely  this  interest  can  never  be  called  "  the 
excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  production ;"  be- 
cause it  is,  in  £Eict,  the  bare  return  of  a  part  of  that 
cost.     Profit  is  indeed  made  up  of  such  excess  in 
jprice ;  and  when  that  profit  can  be  increased  at  the 
win  of  the  manufacturer,  a  monopoly  may  be  said 
to  take  place,  because  a  price  is  then  superadded 
beyond  that  which  a  fair  balance  of  demand  and 
supply  would   otherwise  indicate.      But  from  the 
nature  of  agricultural  products,  no  such  increase  can 
take  place  on  the  profits  accruing  from  them,  and, 
consequently,  on  rent  which  is  taken  out  of  them, 
and  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  them.     This 
will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  following  considera* 
ttons. 

It  is  obvious  that,  after  the  first  appropriatioD 
of  land,  that  is,  after  the  first  emergence  of  society 
from  the  savage  state,  a  mato  cannot  become  tte 
proprietor  of  a  tract  of  ground  without  pajring  a 
dental  sum  for  the  property,  either  in  clearing,  drains 
ing,  emba:nking,  and  other  objects  necessary  to  be 
frilfiUed  previous  to  the  actual  labours  of  the  culti- 
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Yator  of  raw  produce ;  or  else  to  replace  the  capital* 
and  reward  the  skill  and  industry,  of  the  original 
proprietor  who  performed  those  operations,  together 
with  his  fiur  profits.  This  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  the  price  of  land  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
cost  of  cultivation,  or  expenses  of  the  actual  occupier. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  sum  thus  paid  as  the  pride 
of  land,  whidi  constitutes  the  rent  of  land,  and 
which  must  of  course  be  added  to  the  mere  expense 
of  cultivation,  before  a  fair  calculation  of  the  whole 
cost  of  production,  or  of  raising  raw  produce  for  the 
market,  can  be  made.  And  I  venture  to  assert  that, 
so  for  from  being  a  monopoly,  competition  and  other 
causes  have  always  kept  rents  so  comparatively  low, 
as  to  afford  upon  the  average  of  landed  property 
a  diminished  real  remuneration  to  the  land- 
lord or  receiver  of  the  rent  as  society  has  ad- 
vanced ;  I  mean,  that  the  interest  of  the  sum  origi- 
nally expended  in  the  purchase  and  clearing  of  the 
soil  of  any  given  country,  will  afford  to  its  receivers  a 
continually  decreasing  ))ro/)(>r^*on  of  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  as  those  comforts  and  enjo3rments 
are  augmented  by  the  progress  of  society^  and  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  that  the 
landlord  will  consequently  sink  in  the  scale  of  society. 
It  is  notorious  that,  in  rich  and  commercial  countries, 
a  capitalist,  who  can  make  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  in 
commerce,  and  5  per  cent,  without  any  cost  or  labour, 
in  the  public  funds  of  his  country,  often  procures 
little  more  than  3  per  cent,  interest  upon  capital 
invested  in  land  with  a  view  to  rent.  This  is  at 
least  one  very  singular  feature  in  the  chain  of  proof, 
that  the  rent  of  land  is  fixed  upon  the  same  principles 

with  a  monopoly  price  of  goods.    In  truth,  it  appears 
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that  land,  so  far  from  paying  from  its  produce,  as  so- 
ciety advances,  acontinually  increasing  substantial  sur- 
pl\is  above  the  whole  cost  of  production,  induding 
the  capital  originally  laid  out,  (although  it  may  not 
|)erhaps  pay  a  continually  decreasing  actual  profit,) 
does  certainly  return  a  profit,  bearing  a  continually- 
decreasing  proportion  to  the  profits  of  other  stock 
IMid  labour.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  when  the  first  proprietor  originally  cleared  the 
•ground  in  the  early  stage  of  society,  and  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  agricultural  state,  the 
jffoduce  of  land  being  the  only  profitable  employ- 
I  V^ent  of  capital  and  of  labour,  the  owner  of  any  quan- 
I  -tity  of  it,  although  his  money  income  might  be  small, 
'  could  of  coui-se  command  a  larger  comparative  por- 
tion of  labour  and  capital,  than  when  other  jMrofitable 
employments  compete  with  him  for  the  possession  of 
them.  And  again,  when  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing career  is  entered  upon,  and  the  capital 
created  by  them  is  sometimes  vested  in  land,  although 
the  sura  in  money  paid  for  the  price  of  an  estate  may 
'  b^  much  less  in  nominal  amount  than  the  land 
Would  sell  for  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
Society  has  made  further  progress,  and  other  modes  of 
investing  capital  become  more  numerous ;  yet  thf 
Actual  or  real  value  of  that  smaller  sura  of  money, 
or  the  compai'ison  it  bears  to  the  general  value  of 
Iftbour  and  commodities,  raay,  and  in  truth  certainly 
will,  be  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  sum  subse- 
(Juently  paid  as  the  price  of  the  estate,  because  the 
competition  for  capital,  from  other  sources  of  em- 
ployment, would  of  course  bring  down  the  actual 
value  o£  income  derived  from  land  as  compared  with 
Other  profits.     It  appeal?  indeed   that  the 
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fmd  coQsequenoe  dsrived  from  the  possession  of  land 
will  0iake  the  capitalist  content  with  a  smaller 
return  fiMn  it  than  from  other  sources  of  profit. 

Again,  although  an  estate,  which  originally  cost 
lOfiOOi.  in  money,  when  the  produce  of  the  estate 
0nly  sold  in  the  market  at  such  a  price  as  afforded  a 
rent  of  350/.,  money  being  scarce  and  taxes  low,  may 
now  pay  a  nominal  rent  of  1000/.  a  year,  yet  the 
landlord,  from  the  high  price  of  labour  and  commodi- 
ties,  arising  from  the  commercial  competitors  and 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  may  now  be  a  poorer  man, 
notwithstanding  the  nominal  increase  of  his  income ; 
and  if  the  country,  during  the  interval  in  which  this 
increase  of  rent  has  been  accumulating,  has  been 
mnlnttg  a  rapid  career  in  commercial  wealth,  he  cer- 
tainly^ will,  be  at  least  comparatively  a  poorer  man, 
because  the  competition  against  him  will  have  been 
continually  increasing.  Nor  are  these  conclusions 
shaken  by  the  obvious  consideration  that  rents  must 
sustain  a  real  rise  upon  the  old  lands  which  have 
been  actually  cultivated,  before  due  encouragement 
^Hn  be  given  to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  unre- 
claimed soil  of  an  inferior  staple.  For  if  the  profits 
of  other^  sources  of  industry  have  sustained,  from  the 
same  causes,  a  still  greater  real  elevation;  that  is, 
if  they  wiU  exchange  for  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  labour  and  commodities  than  this  partial  in- 
crease in  the  rent  (rf*  land  will  purchase,  which  in  ara* 
pidly  improving  country  would  probably  be  the  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  rise  in  this  last,  though  real  as 
£ur  as  it  goes,  does  not  give  the  landed  proprietor  any 
substantial  elevation  in  the  scale  of  sodety.  On  the 
contrary,  his  condition  is  comparatively  depressed,  be- 
cause he  beccmies  entitled  to  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country.    With  respect  to  the 
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general  mass  of  landholders,  there  cannot  be  a^doabt 
that  they  possess  greater  advantages  with  low  rents  and' 
few  burthens,  than  with  increased  rents  and  high  taxes. 
In  England,  for  the  last  20  years,  rents  in  general 
have  borne  a  far  less  proportion  to  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land,  than  they  did  before  that  period ;  a  hct 
perfectly  conclusive  of  the  present  argument. 

Surely,  when  we  take  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  epithet 
less  justly  applicable  to  the  rent  of  land  than  afnono- 
pofyprtcCf  since  it  is  open  to  fair  competition,'  and  is 
only  a  reasonable,  and  frequently  a  very  low,  remunera- 
tioti  for  capital  expended,  and  consequently  is  not 
caused  by  the  excess  of  price  above  the  whole  cost 
of  production,  but  is  only  a  portion  of  that  cost. 

Neither  does  Mr.  Malthus's  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  rent  of  land  appear  much  more  satis- 
factory. Admitting  it  to  be  caused  by  the  excess  dl 
price  above  the  cost  of  production,  he  ascribes  this 
&ct  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  affording  a  surplus 
produce  of  the  necessaries  of  life  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  cultivator ;  *  and  as  this  surplus  produce  is  of 
a  nature  (according  to  his  theory)  to  create  a  certain 
demand  for  itself  by  raising  up*  a  population  to  feed 
upon  it,  the  market  consequently  cannot  be  over 
stocked  ;f  so  that  the  very  abundance  of  the  produce, 
by  raising  up  competitors  for  it,  tends  to  keq)  up  the 
price,  and  consequently  to  afford  an  excess  of  profit 
above  the  cost  of  production,  which  is  said  to  consti- 
tute rent.  With  respect  to  the  fact  upon  which  this 
theory  rests,  viz.  that  a  surplus  produce  of  the  neces- 

♦  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  IS. 

t  The  present  state  of  the  English  com-marktl  iffiMf  ft 
practical  answer  ta  this  supposition*  . 
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saries  of  life  will  always  raise  up  consumers,  and  will 
therefore  pay  a  price  beyond  the  cost  of  production 
higher  than  the  other  products  of  industry,  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  referring  the  reader  to  a  former 
chapter,  on  the  order  of  precedence  between  popular 
tion  and  production ;  only  observing,  in  addition,  that 
the  fact,  if  it  were  consistent  with  experience,  must 
necessarily  be  too  slow  in  operation  to  produce  the 
effect  reqwred;  sinee  the  population  supposed  to  be 
called  into  existence  by  the  surplus  produce  cannot 
make  an  effective  demand  in  the  market  till  some 
years  after  they  are  supposed  by  the  theory  to  have 
kept  up  the  price  by  such  demand.     And,  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  only  by  a  previous  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life»  annihilating  the  ex- 
cess of  price,  upon  which  the  whole  argument  turns, 
that  the  supposed  population   with  their  demand 
could  be  called  into  existence.     I  cannot  therefore 
see  the  force  of  the  distinction  made  by  Mr.  Malthus 
between  the  surplus  profits  of  land  employed  in 
raising  the    necessaries    of   life,    and    those    aris- 
ing from  any  other  species  of  productive  industry. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  the  amount  or  the  nature  of 
rent  b  affected  by  any  quality  inherent  in  the  raw 
prlDduce  such  as  he  has  assumed ;  but  which  to  be 
^ectualin  the  manner  supposed,  even  at  a  distant 
period,  must  first  have  annihilated  beyond  recall  the 
effect  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced. 

But,  in  truth,  are  any  of  these  fine-drawn  specula- 
tions at  all  necessary  to  give  a  rational,  intelligible, 
and  consistent  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
V  rent,  as  well  as  of  every  other  revenue  derived  firom 
eiqrital  and  industry  ?  It  is  clear  that  no  product 
win  be  originally  brought  to  market  unless  the  de- 
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mand  for  it  is  sufficient  to  remunerate,  first,  the  eapu 
talist  who  erects  the  machinery,  the  warehouses,  and 
provides  other  dead  or  inactive  stock,  and  keeps  them 
m  repair ;  and  next,  the  person  who  purchases  the  raw 
material,  and  employs  his  own  and  his  servants* 
labour  on  the  manufacture,  and  who  conveys  the 
article  to  market. 

The  produce  of  land  therefore  will  not  be  iMJginally 
carried  to  market,  unless  the  demand  for  it  shall 
afford  a  price  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  purchaser 
or  clearer  of  the  land  for  his  capital,,  as  well  as  the 
£urmer  for  his  capital  and  industry ;  for  land  will  be 
suffered  to  lie  waste  if  such  encouragement  be  not 
given,  upon  the  same  principle  that  wiU  prevent  a 
manufactory  from  being  erected  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, unless  the  material  intended  to  be  manufao 
tured  will  repay  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed 
in  the  buildings,  repairs,  and  machinery,  as  wdll  as  in 
Che  raw  material  and  labour  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  product.     It  is  true  that,  after  the 
first  mentioned  capital  has  been  expended^  the  land 
cleared  or  purchased,  or  the  manufactoiy  and  macbi* 
nery  set  up,  and  the  product  brought  to  market^  the 
price  of  that  product  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  an- 
nihilate   the*  value  of   the  capital    originally  ex-r 
pended,  and  merely  to  leave  a  profit  upon  the  onHnarf 
or  routine  expenses  of  the  manufacture  or  of  cultiva- 
tion.  Cultivation  or  the  manufisicture  however  might 
still  be  carried  on  for  a  time,  and  until  they  reqpuxed 
to  be  renewed  by  a    fresh  application  of  capital^ 
although  the  capitalists  who  first  set  them  going 
would  be  ruined.     But  it  is  evident  that  all  further 
investment  of  capital  in  the  same  pursuits  woul4  be  at 
w  end;  and  if  the  reduction  of  pice  arpse  from 
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fiiFeign  cioiiipetition^  the  capital  annihilated  would 
liave  been  gratuitously  conferred  upon  foreign  coun- 
triesy  to  the  great  injury  of  the  country  of  its  growth. 
If  the  reduction  of  price  arose  from  domestic  competi- 
tion, the  loss  would  be  a  salutary  hint  to  other  capi- 
talists to  change  the  direction  of  their  capital  from  a 
department  wherein  the  supply  is  found  to  exceed  the 
demJEmd.' 

But  here  a  very  broad  distinction  is  found  be- 
tween capital  employed  in  agriculture  and  in  ma- 
nu&ctures.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  pro- 
blematical, and  therefore  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether 
the  check  may  have  arisen  from  overtrading,  or  from 
foreign  campetition?  But,  with  respect  to  agricul- 
ture^ if  we  consider  what  has  been  stated  in  former 
partd  of  this  work  upon  the  continually  decreasing 
value  of  the  land  that  is  forced  into  cultivation,  by  an 
augmented  demand  for  its  produce,  and  from  increas- 
ing pcqpulation,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that,  so  long 
as  the  pubKc  prosperity  is  in  a  progressive  state,  that 
demand  cannot  be  checked:  tiierefore  if  the  price  of 
the  {Mfoduce  in  the  market  originally  created  by  that 
demand  should  during  its  continuance  permanently 
sink,  so  as  to  annihilate  the  rent,  or  the  fair  profit  of 
the  capital  laid  out  in  bringing  inferior  land  into  a 
a  productive  state,  the  effect  must  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  foreign  competition;  and  the  capital  thus  destroyed 
by  the  ruin  of  the  domestic  capitalist  would  be  gratui- 
tously given  to  one  employed  in  furthering  the  pros- 
perity of  foreign  countries.  Now  it  is  a  question  in 
which  both  justice  and  expediency  are  eminently  in- 
volved, how  far  a  government  is  at  liberty  to  permit 
the  annihilation  of  large  and  profitable  capitals  at 
home^  creating  a  great  demand  for  aU  the  products 
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of  domestic  ind^rj,  *foy  the  transfix*  of  their  ^*- 
malts  to  fiireign  countries  ?  And  it  is  a  stiU  more 
important  question,  and  not  less  easy  of  schitbn^ 
whether  any  immediate  or  apparent  advantage  pro* 
pcxied  by  the  advocates  of  such  an  expedient  can  be 
otherwise  than  ultimately  destructive  to  the  country 
which  has  recourse  to  it  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  true  that,  rent,  to  what^ 
ever  fluctuations  it  may  be  liable,  G^mi  these  or 
otiier  causes,  seems  clearly  to  be  nothing  more  nor 
any  thing  less  than  the  remuneration  of  the  capital 
employed  in  purchasing  and  clearing  land,  the  amount 
of  which  remuneration,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  species  of  industry,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
demand  for  its  products.  Its  payment  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  payment  of  any  other  fair  return  to  the 
permanence  of  the  actual  state  of  prosperity  in  which 
the  concern  may  happen  to  be,  as  well  as  to  its 
further  progress  in  a  successful  career ;  for  it  is  that 
out  of  which  all  accumulation  to  be  expended  in 
further  improvement,  or  in  the  renewal  which  be- 
comes necessary  in  all  perishable  materials,  must  pro- 
ceed. It  is  no  monopoly^  but  equally  sulgect  to  be 
regulated  hyfair  competition  with  all  other  profits  of 
capital ;  and  the  principle  upon  which  rests  the  expe* 
diency  of  aflfording  it  protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition  seems  to  be  in  no  material  degree  different 
finom  that,  which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  a 
government  towards  other  vital  sources  of  domestic 
industry; 

The  nature  and  the  funount  of  the  necessary  pro- 
tection will  depend  upon  various  circumstancesi,  both 
in  the  country  in  question  and  in  the  surrouiKiing 

amm^as;  but  the  prindple  is  universal  andunavoid- 
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able,  that  pro^vision  must  be  made  for  the  payment 
of  rent  fit)m  redaimed  land,  even  of  the  lowest  staple^ 
before  a  reasonable  expectation  can  be  entertained  of 
anj  further  progress  in  domestic  cultivation.  These 
are  the  general  principles  which  appear  to  connect 
the  rent  of  land  with  the  common  interests  of  the 
state.  They  may  be  followed  out  into  a  great 
variety  of  detail,  but  enough  appears  to  have  been 
already  stated  for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise,  and 
to  afford  data  for  ascertaining  how  far  a  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  pajrment  of  rent  in  any  given 
state  of  society,  without  injury  to  the  general  ip- 
teretts  of  the  commonwealth. 


sa 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Expenses  and  Profits  iff  the 

Tenant. 

Before  We  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  tenant,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  distinguish  accurately  between  th^t'  prq[)or- 
tion  of  the  price  of  produce  out  of  which  they  are 
t6  arise,  and  the  portion  reserved  for  the  payment 
of  rent.  The  comparative  amount  of  each  of  these 
is  materially  different,  in  the  diflTerent  conditions  of 
society.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  land 
is  originally  brought  under  cultivation,  at  least  after 
the  earUest  stages  of  the  agricultural  state  of  society 
are  passed,  under  the  expectation  of  procuring  in 
the  shape  of  rent,  a  profitable  return  for  the  capital 
expended.  This  truth  is  not  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  proprietor 
himself  who  originally  reclaimed  it,  or  by  his  de- 
scendant ;  for  they  are  equally  entitled  to  expect  a 
fair  return  for  the  capital  originally  laid  out,  whe- 
ther or  not  they  may  choose  to  add  thereto  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  immediate  application  of  their 
own  skill  and  labour,  and  of  a  further  capital  in  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  soil.  When  land,  however, 
has  been  once  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultiv|ir 
tion,  much  of  it  will  probably  continue  in  that  state, 
even  although  the  price  of  its  produce  should  be  just 
sufficient  to  replace  the  cost  of  cultivation  only, 
with  a  profit  upon  the  tenant's  capital  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  profit  in  other  departments  of  in- 
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dustry;  and  this  although  the  landlord's  capital 
should  be  altogether  annihilated.  The  landlord 
would»  in  fact,  then  become  the  occupier,  and  be 
degraded  firom  his  former  rank  in  society  to  that 
of  a  farmer.  This  effect,  if  general  throughout  ,the 
independent  proprietory  even  of  the  inferiolr  lands 
only,  would  be  attended  with  consequences  sufficiently 
lamentable  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
by  a  diminution  of  demand  from  the  great  con- 
sumers of  all  the  products  of  industry,  and  by  inter- 
posing a  poritiye  bar  to  all  further  improvement.  It 
would  not  be  altogether  and  immediately  fatal  to  the 
existiiig  agriculture ;  but  would  only  constitute  the 
lowest  point  at  which  it  could  at  all  continue  to  pro- 
ceed even  for  a  limited  period.  It  may  be  useful 
then  to  inquire,  what  portion  of  the  price  of  raw 
produce  is  made  up  of  the  actual  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  cultivator,  by  deducting  therefrom  that  which 
is  superadded  upon  accoimt  of  rent  ?  Now  we  have 
seen,  that  tiie  portion,  which  constitutes  rent,  under- 
goes a  comparative  diminution,  vrith  respect  to  the 
mere  expense  of  cultivation,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  to  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  inferior  lands  for  cultivation,  or  to  an  in- 
creased outlay  of  capital  in  the  management  of  lands 
already  reclaimed.  For  as  the  immediate  cultivator 
must  be  remunerated,  in  the  first  instance,  for  his 
capital,  it  is  evident  that  in  proportion  as  he  is 
obliged  to  increase  that  capital,  in  order  to  raise  an 
equal  quantity  of  produce,  he  must  deduct  the  in- 
terest and  profit  upon  it  from  what  he  would  other- 
wise be  able  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent;  unless 
they  are  compensated  by  improvements  in  the  modes 
of  agriculture,  by  which  the  produce  raised  by  the 
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labour  previously  employed  can  be  increased  in  an 
equal  degree,  This  however  is  seldom  found  to  be 
the  case,  especially  on  inferior  soils  :  we  may  there- 
tbre  estimate  the  portion  of  the  price  of  produce 
from  these  soils  rescAvable  into  rent  as  very  smalL 
If  we  consider  the  burthen  of  taxes  generaUy  im- 
posed in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  society  as  leads 
to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soUs,  and  add  it  to  the 
other  agricultural  expenses^  we  may  perhaps  estimate 
the  portion  resolvable  into  rent,  even  where  a 
Imsk  demand  exists  for  the  produce,  at  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  price  in  the  market, 
leaving  four-fifths  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  farmer's  profit  on  his  cajHtaL  We 
have  abundant  evidence  that  upon  the  poorer  soils 
of  England  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce is  paid  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rentt 
and  that  this  prqxntion  gradually  increases  to  a 
fourth  as  the  staple  of  the  scfl  improves  in  quality. 
Supposing  therefore  that  so  wild  an  idea  should  enter 
into  the  head  of  a  statesman  as  to  annihilate  all 
rent  firom  inferior  lands,  and  proportionally  to  reduce 
it  on  those  of  a  superior  staple,  in  order  tp  afford 
raw  produce  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  general  consumer, 
we  perceive  that  his  utmost  efforts  could  do  no  more 
than  reduce  the  price  one-fifth  without  throwing 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  ultimate^  rais- 
ing the  price  of  its  produce  much  higher  than  hisr 
notable  expedient  would  immediately  have  depressed 
it  Suppose  the  growing  price,  including  rent,  to 
be  SOs.  for  a  quarter  of  wheat,  the  total  annihilar 
tion  of  the  rent  would  reduce  it  to  64^.  which 
would  constitute  the  mere  current  expenses  of  cultiva? 
tion,  ai^d  the  questions  for  the  piddic  to  consider^ 
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tore,  Ist,  whether  this  difference  of  price  woold  com- 
pensate the  state  for  the  ruin  of  its  most  efficient 
dass  of  domestic  consumers  ;--:-and  2dly,  whether 
in  a  course  of  years  agriculture  could  be  carried  oa 
without  the  assistance  of  capital  for  the  various 
offices  of  renewal  and  improvement,  which  alwajrs 
fall  upon  the  landlord,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
rent,  and  are  not  included  in  what  is  called  Hit 
growing  price  of  com,  or  capable  of  being  defrayed 
from  the  profits  of  the  tenant. 

Now  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  first  of 
these  questions,  it  seems  morally  certain  that  un- 
less that  portion  of  the  rent,  which  a  prudent  land- 
lord accmmilates  to  meet  the  necessary  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  occ^asional  deterioration  going  on  upon 
his  estate,  be  added  to  the  growing  price  of  raw 
produce  in  the  market,  over  and  above  the  remunera- 
tion for  the  labour  and  oidinary  profits  of  the  occu- 
per,  cultivation  must  very  soon  decline,  and  that 
in  no  slow  degree ;  especially  on  lands  of  inferior 
staple.  For  it  is  only  by  dint  of  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  capital  that  they  can  at  all  be  brought  to  a 
productive  state.  An  application  of  capital  equally 
liberal,  in  what  is  called  high  farmings  is  also  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  a  productive  state;  and  a  vfety 
trifling  dimimitian  of  such  capital  will  give  rise  to 
a  procdts  of  deterioration,  which  will  proceed  in  a 
mpidly  descending  ratio :  for  such  lands,  when  enee 
neglected  and  exhausted,  are  with  great  difileulty 
HMtored,  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  conceive  that, 
evcsi  wttie  the  price  of  produce  reduced  bjr  fordgn 
coiti{Mtition  so  low  as  only  to  remunerate  the  grower 
for  his  current  expenses,  the  payment  of  all  rent 
would  be  immediately  aadd  ip^o  fMto  attnihttated. 
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There  would  for  some  time  be  a  constant  straggle 
between  distresses  of  the  landlord  and  those  of  his 
tenant.  The  former  would  naturally  press  for  his 
accustomed  rent  to  defray  his  current  eipenses; 
imd  the  latter  who  had  expended  scnne  of  his  fanner 
profits  on  the  land^  in  expectation  of  an  increased 
xetum  in  the  course  of  his  lease,  would,  for  a  period, 
advance  a  portion  at  least  of  his  rent  from  former 
savings  rather  than  for^o  all  chance  of  remuneration 
from  the  return  of  better  times.  He  would,  in 
plain  terms,  do  what  a  great  proportion  of  the 
British  fanners  have  been  lately  constrained  jto  sub- 
mit to,  viz.  he  would  pay  his  rent  for  a  time  out  of 
his  capitaL  The  end  of  this  process  would  however 
be  the  absolute  impoverishment  of  both,  and  the 
consequent  inability  of  either  to  make  the  smallest 
eff(»rt  for  the  necessaiy  renewal  of  those  improve- 
ments, by  which  the  land  first  became  capable  of 
affording  a  surplus  produce  for  the  marik:et.  This 
argument  ajqjilies  also,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
d^ree,  to  lands  of  a  siqieiior  staple.  So  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  partially  to  agree  in  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  position*  that  ^  if  under*  the  impression 
that  the  high  price  of  raw  produce,  which  occasions 
rent,  is  as  injurious  to  the  consumer  as  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  landlord,  a  rich  and  improved  nation 
were  determined  by  law  to  lower  the  price  of  pro- 
duce**  (to  the  bare  expenses  of  cultivation,  or)  ^  till 
no  surplus  in  the  shape  of  rent  any  where  remained; 
it  would  inevitably  throw  not  only  all  the  poor  land, 
but  all  except  the  very  best  land,  out  of  cultivation, 
and  probaUy  reduce  its  produce  and  populatkxito 

*  See  In^^  into  the  Maftore  and  Fhigim 
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less  than  one-tenth  of  their  former  amount."  At  least 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  would  be  the  natural 
tendency,  and  that  the  lamentable  result  could  only 
be  averted  by  the  necessary  recurrence  of  very  high 
prices  of  produce,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly 
diminishing  supply,  which,  in  spite  of  any  law,  would 
virtually  restore  high  rents,  and  induce  the  capitalist 
a^;ain  to  set  out  in  the  career  of  cultivation  from 
the  point  whence  he  started,  perhaps  a  century  or 
two  befine.  So  that  the  ultimate  result  might  possi- 
bly be  nothing  more  than  throwing  back  the  country 
a  century  or  two  behind  its  natural  station  in  the 
progress  of  society. 

We  see  then  that  where  the  investment  of  capital 
in  agriculture  meets  with  due  encouragement,  the 
office  of  renewing  the  improvements,  and  replacing 
the  eventual  deteriorations  and  wear  and  tear  of  the 
land,  tails  upon  the  rent  or  capital  of  the  landlord, 
and  not  upon  the  profits  of  the  tenant.  It  forms 
no  part  of  his  expenses,  which  are  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  wages  of,  labour,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  stock  and  implements,  and  taxes.  Of  each 
of  ^ese  in  Iheir  order. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Of  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

■m 

HlHE  wages  of  labour  are  evidently  another  Mo* 
stituent  part  of  the  price  of  raw  produce ;  but  this 
proposition  is  liable  to  many  modifications,  arising 
out  of  the  circumstance  that  wages  are  also  them- 
selves affected,  as  to  the  money  amount  of  them,  by 
the  price  of  raw  produce  itself.  This  influence  is 
partly  nominal,  and  partly  reaL  It  is  nominal  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  consumptioii 
of  the  labourer  consists  of  raw  produce,  because  his 
remuneration  is  c^  course  the  same,  whether  he  re^ 
ceiye  10^.  in  wages  when  that  sum  will  purchase  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  %0s.  the  quarter,  m*  8^.  when 
wheat  is  sold  at  64^.  the  quarter.  But  it  is  real  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  consumption 
of  the  labourer  consists  of  other  articles  besides  raw 
produce*  For  any  rise  in  wages  consequent  upon  an 
increased  price  of  com  will  evidently  confer  upon 
the  labourer  an  additional  command  over  every  ar- 
ticle of  his  consumption  except  raw  produce,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rise  in  his  wages  exceeds  his  additional 
outgoing  in  the  article  of  com.  It  will  enable  him, 
for  example,  to  purchase  just  so  much  more  of  gro- 
cery, tobacco,  leather,  dothintg,  &c.  This  prinajde 
has  been  rendered  so  perfectly  clear  by  Mr.  Malthus 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent  (p.  47,  and  seq.),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  detail  of  the  proof  by  which  it  is  esta^ 
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Uished.  But  a  consequence  necessarily  follows 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation,  but  which 
affords  a  signal  instance  of  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  as  society  advances, 
contended  for  throughout  this  treatise.  It  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  society,  and  in  them  only,  when  the 
artificial  wants  of  individuals  are  few,  and  luxuries 
are  scarcely  known,  that  wages  of  labour  are  en- 
tirely expended  in  the  purchase  of  raw  produce. 
The  peasant,  who  is  then  the  only  labourer,  lives  in 
rude  and  hardy  plenty;  himself  and  his  children 
duly  fed,  he  is  happy  and  contented,  nor  feels  a  wish 
for  artides  which  the  simple  structure  of  society  has 
never  brought  within  his  notice.  His  immediate 
superior,  the  farmer,  exhibits  to  him  no  provoking 
contrast  of  refined  and  luxurious  enjo3rment.  Nor 
are  the  habits  of  the  resident  landlord's  families, 
from  whose  servants  and  dependants  the  customs 
and  wishes  of  the  lower  ranks  are  frequently  derived^ 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  foster  artificial  wants.  In 
such  times  the  rough  hospitality  of  the  hall  differs 
rather  in  quantity  than  in  quality  from  .the  more 
sober  plenty  of  the  cottage ;  they  are  both  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  inunediate  application 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  To  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  the  labourer,  therefore,  in 
that  stage  of  society,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
that  a  certain  portion  of  raw  produce  should  always 
be  exdhangable  against  the  fair  exertion  of  his  in- 
dustry. And  a  nominal  money-rise  of  wages  oc- 
casioned by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  as  it  leaves 
his  real  remuneration  precisely  where  it  was,  neither 
improves  nor  deteriorates  his  condition,  but  leaves 
hun  as  it  found  him,  that  is,  happy  and  ccmtented. 
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But  as  society  advances,  as  manufactures  bring 
into  immediate  contact  in  towns  the  labourer,  the 
master  manufactiurer,  and  the  independent  proprietor 
living  on  the  fruits  of  former  industry ;  and  as  com- 
merce and  riches  introduce  among  the  two  last  men- 
tioned classes  artificial  comforts  and  enjoyments 
arising  from  the  extraordinary  profits  of  labour,  it  is 
both  reasonable  to  conclude  and  fair  to  expect  that  a 
portion  of  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
other  ranks  will  be  claimed  by  the  lowest.  They 
will  by  degrees  adopt  as  necessaries  many  articles 
which  their  forefathers  either  never  heard  of,  or 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  as  absurd  and  pernicious 
re&iements.  And  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  th^t, 
when  once  these  principles  have  been  engrafted  into 
the  general  habits  of  the  people,  they  can  be  torn 
away  without  endangering  the  vital  principle  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  curious  to  observe  the  progress  in  which 
the  general  use  of  wheaten  bread,  and  of  the  pror 
ducts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  general  consumption  among  the  lower 
ranks  in  England.  A  Yorkshire  peasant,  whose  father 
would  have  thought  himself  injured  past  redemptioii 
had  wheaten  bread  been  substituted  for  his  oat-cake, 
by  an  apprenticeship  to  a  cjothier  or  cutler  in  one 
of  the  country  towns  not  only  becomes  himself  a 
consumer  of  wheaten  bread,  but  the  progenitor  of  a 
permanent  set  of  such  consumers.  His  sister,  whose 
parents  were  satisfied  with  a  competent  portion  of 
home  brewed  beer,  by  a  few  years  service  in  a  mer- 
chant's family  not  only  becomes  herself  a  consumer 
of  tea  and  sugar,  but  the  mother  of  a  permanent 
posterity  of  such  consumers.  In  process  of  time 
these  new  habits  travel  from  the  towns  to  the  fufr 
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thest  recesses  of  the  agricultural  villages^  and  a  last- 
ing change  is  introduced  into  the  mode  of  the  people's 
sybsistence.  That  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
should  keep  pace  then  with  the  progress  of  artificial 
enjoyment  in  the  rest  of  the  society,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  real  increase  should  take  place  in  the  wages  of 
labour;  that  is,  that  the  fair  exertion  of  a  man's 
industry  should  exchange  against  a  larger  portion  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  it  did  in  the 
more  simple  stages  of  society ;  or  else  that  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  made  up  to  him  in  some  other  way. 
I  cannot  help  considering  this  result  to  be  as  fair 
in  theory,  as  it  is  inevitable  in  practical  operation  in 
a  free  country.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  no  less 
tyraimical  than  impolitic  in  the  proprietors  or  govern- 
ment of  a  country  to  attempt  either  to  counteract? 
its  eSBects  by  depressing  the  real  wages  of  labour  by 
positive  enactment,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
increased  wants  of  the  labourer,  by  obliging  him  in 
unfavourable  times  to  labour  for  their  supply  beyond 
the  fair  degree  which  his  bodily  strength  will  bear 
without  ultimate  injury,  or  for  a  smaller  sum  than 
will  supply  his  reasonable  wants  and  those  of  his 
family.  A  -machine  overworked  will  the  sooner  wear 
out.  But  a  man  worn  out  must,  in  a  christian 
Gountiy  at  least,  be  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
community  without  any  further  profitable  return 
from  himself.  It  is  therefore  with  some  indignation 
at  the  want  of  feeling,  and  some  contempt  for  the 
want  of  policy  exhibited,  that  I  have  noticed  the 
approbation  bestowed  upon  the  economical  effects 
of  low  and  fluctuating  wages  in  Scotland,  where 
rents,  it  is  well  known,  are  extraordinarily  high.    It 
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appears  to  meet  with  the  singular  approbation  of 
some  political  economists,  that  in  dear  years  a  work* 
man,  finding  himself  deprived  of  his  usual  eiyoy- 
ments,  is  naturallj  excited  to  greater  industry,  and 
is  desirous  of  working  extra  hoiu*s  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  those  comforts  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed ;  because  ^^  this  disposition,"  it  is  said, 
^  must  naturally  increase  the  supply  of  labour  in 
**  the  market."  But  have  these  gentlemen  consi* 
dered  the  ultimate  sacrifice  by  which  this  additi^onal 
supply  of  labour  is  procured  ?  That  it  is  by  forcing 
exertion  precisely  at  that  period  when  the  human 
frame  is  least  capable  of  affording  it;  when  the 
mind  and  body  are  both  lowered  by  peraonal  distr^s 
and  the  penury  of  a  dependant  family.  A  witness 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lordsf,  re- 
specting grain  and  the  com  laws,  being  asked  con* 
ceming  the  relative  prices  of  work  done  by  the 
piece  in  Scotland,  when  grain  has  been  dear,  and 
when  it  has  been  cheap,  answers, — "  In  the  year 
1818,  I  contracted  with  a  man  to  build  some  rods  of 
masonry  work,  and  the  workman  informed  me  that 
in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  times  he  ^c- 
ecuted  that  work  at  a  lower  rate  than  he^wouU 
have  executed  it  in  years  in  which  the  prices  <if 
grain  were  lowar ."  Another  witness  states ;  lst»  ^  I 
have  always  considered  that  when  grain  and  etiier 
provisions  rose,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultunA 
labour  felL  On  the  contrary^  when  provisions  and 
grain  fell,  manu&cturing  and  agricultural  labou^ 
rose:  the  reascm  is  obvious*  Supposing  there  are  ia 
any  one  parish  100  labourers,  who  are  aUe  to  do 
the  work  of  that  parish ;  if  provisicms  rise  thoie !»- 
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bourers  will  do  double  work  ;  of  course  there  bemg 
only  a  certain  demand  for  labour,  the  laboiir  Mis/* 
Being  farther  questioned  he  says ;  2dly,  **  very  often 
he  does  too  much  work  and  works  beyond  his 
strength  when  grain  is  very  high ;  at  other  times 
he  is  idle  when  grain  is  low."  The  witness  further 
stated ;  3dly,  ^^  that  in  a  dear  year  his  bailiff  re- 
quested permission  to  have  some  particular  work 
executed  then  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  because 
be  could  do  it  so  much  cheaper,  a  great  many  la^ 
bourers  being  idle  from  having  little  work,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  who  were  employed  doing  double 
work.  I  desired  him"  says  the  witness  **  to  go  on 
with  that  labour  likewise,  and  he  actually  contracted 
for  very  large  ditches  at  mpence  an  ell,  which  I  do 
not  tibink  I  could  now  do  under  from  a  shilling  to 
e%hteen  paace,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  pro* 
visians."  Now  in  the  first  of  these  answers  we  have 
the  fact,  that  when  the  labourer  is  least  capable  of 
extra  work,  he  is  ground  down  by  a  forced  exertion 
of  double  work.  In  the  2d  we  have  one  extremely 
natural  consequence,  that  he  **  does  too  much  work, 
and  works  beyond  his  strength,  when  grain  is  very 
fai^;"  and  8dly,  we  have  another  consequence 
equally  natural  and  almost  equally  humane  and 
profitidble  to  society,  viz.  That  this  double  work  and 
exbaurtion  of  one  portion  of  the  labourers  by  ex- 
cessive exertion  tends  to  exhaust  the  other  portion 
by  actual  starvation,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
^  little  work "  to  do,  at  a  time  when  a  very  great 
deal  of  work  is  absolutely  necessary  even  to  provide 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  for  themselves  and  their 
fiunilies.  I  am  aware  that  if  the  mortality  naturally 
to  be  expected  among  the  last  mentioned  portion  of 
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the  people  should  actually  take  place,  the  pnoe  of 
labour  would  again  rise  very  high,  and  upon  the  re- 
turn of  jdenty  would  encourage  a  rapid  reproduction  of 
people.  But,  considering  the  intervening  miseiy  and 
the  great  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  wages  necessarily 
attending  the  process,  and  the  dreadful  disparity  of 
condition  introduced  between  the  lowest  and  all  other 
ranks  of  society,  I  think  Ihat  a  reasonable  doubt 
may  be  entertained  both  with  respect  to  the  hu- 
manity and  the  sound  policy  of  the  whole  system. 
And  a  mode  of  remunerating  labour  will  surely 
appear  preferable  which  secures  regular  comfort  to 
the  labourer  in  return  for  the  &ir  and  average  ex^ 
ertion  of  his  industry,  and  a  regular  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  the  employer,  whereby  he  can  calculate 
beforehand,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  pro- 
portion which  his  means  bear  to  the  work  which  he 
must  hire  labourers  to  perform.  It  is  with  most 
unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  note  in  Mr.  Malthus's  **  Inquiry  into 
Rent"  (p.  48),  where  he  incidentally  alludes  to  the 
evidence  upon  which  I  have  just  commented.  **  With 
regard  to  the  unusual  exertions  made  by  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  periods  of  deamess,  which  produce  the 
fall  of  wages  noted  in  the  evidence,  they  are  most 
meritorious  in  the  individuals,  and  certainly  &vour 
the  growth  of  capital.  But  no  man  of  hiunanity 
could  wish  to  see  them  constant  and  unremitted. 
They  are  most  admirable  as  a  temporary  relief;  but 
if  they  were  constantly  in  action,  effects  of  a  similar 
kind  would  result  from  them  as  from  the  population 
of  a  country  being  pushed  to  the  very  ^  extreme  limits 
of  its  food.  There  would  be  no  resources  in  a' scar- 
city.   I  own  I  do  not  see  with  pleasure  the  crea$ 
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extension  of  the  practice  of  task  work:  to  work 
really  hard  during  twelve  ox  fourteen  hours  in 
the  day  for  any  length  of  time  is  too  much  for  a 
human  being.  Some  intervals  of  ease  are  necessaiy 
to  health  and  hfqipiness,  and  the  occasional  abuse 
of  such  intenrals  is  no  valid  argument  against  thedr 
use" 

Upon  the  whole  then  I  conclude  that  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  the  labourer  by  a  competent 
rate  of  wages,  is  an  indispensable  constituent  part 
of  the  price  of  raw  produce  in  a  free  country; 
that,  as  society  advances,  and  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation increase,  and  the  consumption  of  the  la- 
bourer is  changed  fix)m  an  exclusive  subsistence  on 
raw  produce  to  one  compounded  of  com  and  other 
articles  not  materially  affected  by  the  price  of 
com,  wages  must  absolutely  undergo  a  real  rise. 
And  that  a  country  has  no  alternative  between 
providing  some  method  by  which  this  real  rise  can 
be  paid  without  injuring  its  general  industry;  or 
entering  upon  a  retrograde  course  in  society  by 
giving  up  all  those  employments  and  the  cultivation 
of  all  tiiose  lands  which  have  rendered  the  rise 
in  wages  necessary. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  aj^^rehend  the  re- 
source pointed  at  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  second 
book,  which  seems  to  be  supplied  by  the  spirit  of 
the  English  poorrlaws,  may  be  found  useful.  Its 
consequences,  as  applicable  to  the  case  immediately 
before  us,  evidently  are  to  prevent  any  great  fluctu- 
ation in  the  rate  of  wages,  to  preserve  a  regular  and 
oonatant  rate  of  employment  throughout  the  whole 
population,  attended  with  a  regular  and  fair  remu- 
neration, and  this  without  precluding  extra  exertion 
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for  increased  wages  where  an  extraordinary  eiSbrt  is 
occasionally  required  by  the  manufacturer  to  com- 
plete a  sudden  order  or  answer  a  sudden  demand. 
But  there  is  no  grinding  down  of  the  finune  of  the 
poor  man»  by  extracting  from  him  doidde  work  at 
the  time  when  he  is  least  capable  of  poforming  his 
average  portion,  but  in  return  for  his  regular  exertion 
of  that  portion  a  corresponding  supply  of  his  ne- 
cessary wants  is  secured  to  him. 

It  will  of  course  be  asserted  in  reply  to  this  rea- 
sonings that  both  the  price  and  the  suj^y  of  labour 
will  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for  it.  Now  tliat 
the  pri(X  of  labour  wiU  for  a  time  be  segulated  t^ 
the  demand  I  am  ready  to  admit;  but  I  must  be  per- 
niitted  to  deny  that  the  supply  of  labour  wiU  in  the 
Batural  course  of  things  follow  the  demand  as  in  the 
mat  ^  ordinary  commodities,  and,  therefoie»  that 
its  price  will  ultimately  be  r^ulated  by  it.  The 
supply  of  labour  is  of  too  slow  a  growth  to  follow 
the  demand  fcx  an  increased  quantity,  before  the 
want  of  sudi  increase  has  annihilated  the  causes 
whidi  created  the  demand  itsdf.  And  labour  is  com- 
posed of  sensitive  mat^als  too  much  dependant  upon 
r^ular  wants  and  habits,  to  accommodate  itadf  ra- 
pidly to  the  decreasing  wants  of  a  retrograde  society, 
without  effects  very  dismal  to  the  labouring  classy 
and  very  detrimental  to  all  the  other  dasses  of 
saciety*  So  that  in  neither  case  wiU  the  state  of 
the  supply  readily  accommodate  itsdf  to  the  state  of 
the  demand. 

For  let  us  suppose  that  a  high  price  of  labour  in- 
dicates an  increasing  demand  for  it»  and  encmin^ 
mairiage  and  the  {ffoductioA  of  cfaQdrea  to  suppfy 
that  demand.     It  is  evident  that  the  new  atodk  of 
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labour  thus  oeated  will  not  come  into  the  market 
for  16  or  17  fears  at  the  soonest  And  in  the  mera 
time  what  will  be  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  the 
high  wages  ?  That  from  the  decreasing  exertioxi  of 
some  of  the  laboiueis,  the  capitalist  will  have  ft  dir 
minishfid  command  over  the  supply  of  labour  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  interest  and  that  of  the  State 
require,  that  it  should  be  considerably  augmented. 
But  the  want  of  this  suj^y,  by  enhancmg  the  price 
of  wages  still  further,  must  of  course  check  the  pro* 
gress  of  industry  which  originally  crea1#d  the  de« 
mandf  and  this  soon  after  the  first  stait  is  given  to 
the  population.  By  the  time^  ther^ore^  tibat  the 
childm  b^;in  to  make  an  effective  demand  upon  the 
food  of  the  country,  the  means  of  their  parents  for 
affardiag  them  that  food  will  be  pn^rtionally  dimi^ 
ziiahed,by  the  decreasing  demand  &r  their  labour  and 
by  diminished  wages ;  and  it  will  then  remain  to  be 
ieen  by  what  means  the  redundant  suj^y  of  labour 
actually  in  the  market,  or  rising  up  for  its  simply, 
will  by  its  reduction  accommodate  itself  to  the  re- 
duced demand.  It  is  dear  that  this  can  only  be 
dcme  by  the  extinction  of  the  superfluous  population, 
in  consequence  of  the  misery  and  distress  introduced 
among  them  by  want  of  employment.  I  think  my- 
sdt,  therefore,  upon  the  whdie  justified  in  denjring 
tfaai^  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  supply  cf 
labour  in  the  market  will  accommodate  itself  either 
to  an  increasing  or  decreasing  demand,  with  sufficient 
raj^dity  and  ease  to  secure  the  anticipated  advantage 
to  the  capitalist  in  the  first  case ;  or  tp  prevent  the 
foott  extensive  misery  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
last  case.  The  whole  result  of  a  reliance  on  such  an 
hypothesis  would  be  nothing  else  than  great  fluctua- 
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tions  of  profit  to  the  employer  of  labour ;  great  fluc- 
tuations of  price  to  the  consumers  of  all  the  products 
of  labour;  and  still  greater  fluctuations  of  conditibn 
to  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  who  are  **  un- 
questionably "  (as  Mr.  Malthus  observes  with  equal 
justice  and  liberality)  "  of  the  greatest  weight  ^  in 
any  estimate  of  national  happiness." 
.    I  know,  in  short,  but  one  method  by  wMdi  the  sup- 
ply of  labour  can  be  made  immediately  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  demand  in  the  market ;  and  that  is, 
by  anticipating    the  production   of   the  materials, 
which  may  be  called  into  action  when  the  demand  is 
increasmg;  and  providing  for  then*  due  preservation 
against  a  more  convenient  season,  w^en  the  demand 
is  decreasing.     I  have  shown  that  this  anticipation 
and  provision  can  be  made  without  any  expense  to 
the  VFHOLE  society^  by  the  means  pointed  out  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  second  book. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  all  the  par- 
ticular pcnrtions  of  the  community;  for  where  the 
process  is  to  be  applied  to  a  highly  manu&ctuiing 
state,  the  reasoning  in'  the  same  chapter  and  in  va- 
rious other  pcurts  of  this  treatise,  concerning  the 
spontaneous  distribution  of  the  people,  will  show  that 
the  anticipation  must  be  made  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  society ;  because  the 
reproductive  part  of  the  people,  firom  which  the  in 
creased  supply  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  of  all  other 
labourers  must  come,  exclusively  resides  in  the  agri*- 
cultural  districts.  The  provision  also  fiwr  their  due 
preservation,  when  unemployed  and  in  unfiavourable 
seasons,  necessarily,  although  not  so  exclusively,  felb 
upon  the  produce  of  the  land. 

If  the  whole  society^  therefore,  wish  to  jweserve 
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the  advantage,  and  to  secure  the  ultimate  savuig  ac« 
cruing  fit)m  it,  in  the  coiastant  supply  and  regular 
and  uniform  price  of  labour,  under  all  the  vary? 
ing  circumstances  of  demand,  and  in  the  wellr 
bemg  thus  difiused  throughout  the  great  mass  of 
the  people^  both  employers  and  employed,  it  must 
be  content  to  pay  for  them  by  an  immediate  en* 
hanpement  of  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land, 
upon  which  the  principal  expense  of  the  process 
exckudydy  Mb. 

,  I  haare  thought  it  right  to  place  this  subject  in  the 
chapter  on  the  wages  of  labour,  rather  than  in>that 
4HI  taxes  or  any  other  out-goings ;  because  in  fact  it 
isr  mudi'  more  nearly  connected  with  wages  than 
with  any  other  subject.  It  is  of  little  importance 
what  denomination  is  given  to  the  sum  paid  by 
the  occupier,  of  land  for  the  support  of  his  la^ 
bourers  and  their  families.  It  constitutes  substan- 
tially, and  as  to  all  its  political  effects,  the  wages 
of  their  labour.  . 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  necessary 
to'  be  made  by  the  general  consumer  to  enable  the 
agriculturist  to  support  this  among  his  other  bur- 
thens, it  is  customary  to  have,  recourse  to  the  aver- 
age prices  of  com.  But  in  a  country  which  in  ordir 
nary  years  supports  its  own.  population,  but  is  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  high  prices  in  years  of  scarcity, 
averages  are  usually  deceitM,  and  indicate  a  price 
higher  than  that  which  may  be  considered  as  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  oi  remunerating  labour.  But 
*•  as  a  people"  (as  Sir  James  Steuart  observes)  **  does 
not  live  by  averages,  but  every  yearns  plenty  or  scar- 
city must  affect  them  relatively  to  itself  alone ; "  the 
com  erower  in  such  a  country  will  always  require 
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imtection  in  scared  seaicmt;  ttecMsa  thMUnMidi- 
minified  meems  he  CMtiim^  Ito  iup(K)f«  tticn^  Iteuli 
Um  ftir  i^oporttmi  (tf  tll»  bdbouting  ptirt  of  itie  odffi* 

mamtj.  AHhtm^  ibe  prio^  of  hii  produce  in  pK^ 
tifid  jmH  trfll  dw^s  te  ta^Tr  tli«  wertig^  tM  iii>- 
«M8ed  qaaniSty  w3l  teffltto^Mif  hlfft  fot  tite  dittd- 
nishod  pric^ ;  bM  a  high  pfotecdii^  duty  ugaittM  tiie 
kspdri  of  fbrej^  cmi  tidll  pvebabfy  bd  a  d€dd  tetter. 
But  in  myrce  jmtB  th^  agrkuhttriit,  £»  t&^  above- 
mentioiied  reasons,  will  require  the  pifOMetftlft  of  a 
fa%h  piicci  agMMi  tlM  oootptfiitidii  of  fiif«%fi  #^71  in 
tiii  hmoB  matkimbt  if  it  i9er^  oiity  tf po&  the  diBii^r- 
artioD  of  Ate  eiduaioeii  satii  he  is  oldiged  to  diAutiie 
in  iihigo ;  and  as  it  is  tten  otitf  tiiat  pMteetilig  dth 
ties  Witt  leadljr  Operate,  it  ic^  ehiefly  to  igiiOBNinde  of 
the  irae  principles  nf  pfXAal  eeon^ny^  (^  to  l^  i^ 
fish  forgetfiihMi  ef  theifl^  that  the  vidient  pi^ 
dices  against  tile  establislmieiit  of  siich  a  piMects^  in 
a  highfy  comcMraal  and  mani^Mrtut^  txmtorf  of 
extensive  territory  are  to  be  attributed.  Upon  the 
wlide,  I  think  that  the  contents  of  this  diapler  have 
fidrlj  estaUifehed  tint  a  free  and  oommerdal  cxmntiy 
of  extedsive  temtorf,  wishing^  to  preserve  its  pfos^ 
peri^in  fidl  vigmnr^  and  provi^fe  fyf  Ae  happiness  of 
afl  classes  of  its  pei^Ie,  should  endeavour  to  secure 
such  a  remuneratioft  to  the  i^cukurist  in  tiie  price 
of  his  produce  as  wifl  enable  him,  besides  his  other 
•xpenses,  lo  pay  such  wages  to  Itt  laboulrers  as  ^laB 
affiml  them  md  llieir  fknulies  a  Usasonable  paiiadpa- 
ikm  m  the  general  improvement  ^  the  eonincm* 
wealth. 


may  oe  the  proper  place  ftr  stating  that,  hk 
an  advanced  state  of  society  t^bcfe  not  more  than 
the  ^h  of  the  gross  produce  rf  a  miKed  arable  and 
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pasture  farm  is  paid  in  rent  to  the  landlord,  the 
expense  in  wages  of  laboiir,  (as  nearly  as  ean  be 
estimated  firom  the  average  of  returns  made  to  the 
boara  of  agriculture  respecting  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivating 100  acres  of  araUt  land)  wiK  amount  to 
a  sum  aooiewhat  lesfi^  ^an  the  rent 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  Remainder  of  a  Tenanfs  Eafenses,  mduding 
Taxation,  and  on  the  Profits  of  his  Farm. 

JL  HE  cultivator's  profits  are  evidently  what  remains 
to  him  after  payment  of  his  rent,  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  stock  and  machi- 
nery, of  other  expenses  of  cultivation,  of  common  in- 
terest on  his  capital,  of  taxes  to  the  government,  and 
of  tithes  where  they  are  due.  Of  the  two  first  items 
we  have  treated  in  the  chapters  immediatdy  prece- 
ding. The  wear  and  tear  of  stock  and  machineiy, 
including  the  use  of  the  team,  on  a  mixed  araUe 
and  pasture  fiurm  in  England  should  amount  to 
about  two  thirds  of  the  rent ;  the  seed  and  manure, 
which  constitute  the  other  expenses  of  cultivatioii, 
to  about  as  mudi;  tithe  and  rates  to  something 
more  than  half  the  rent ;  common  interest  upaa  ca- 
pital to  about  one  third  of  the  rent ;  taxes  to  the 
government  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  rent.  From 
eight  to  ten  percent  should  afterwards  be  tefton  the 
fiumer's  o^tal  as  his  dear  pn^t,  to  compensate  the 
risk  incurred  and  the  labour  bestowed,  to  accumu- 
late for  fiirther  investment,  and  to  pn>vide  for  his 
fiaimily. 

On  a  farm  wcnrth  30^.  an  acre,  we  will  sappose  the 
necessary  cajatal  to  be  12/.  an  acre,  or  laOOiL  upon 
100  acres.  The  gross  produce  of  the  100  acres 
should  then  be  worth  about  7oOLy  and  the  sum 
would  be  thus  iqpportioned  accarding  to  the 
estimate. 


rt.k. 
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Although  I  am  now  arguing  upon  general  princi- 
ples, I  have  given  the  calculation  according  to  the 
average  out-goings  of  an  English  farm ;  because  it  is 
capable  of  being  more  easily  referred  to  the  test  of 
fact  and  experienice. 

1.  Landlord's  rent 150 

2.  Wages  of  labour 140 

5.  Wear  and  tear,  including  team 100 

4.  Seed  and  manure 100 

6.  Tithes  and  rates 80 

6.  Common  interest  on  cf^ital 60 

7*  Direct  taxes  paid  bj  tenant,  exclusive  of  property 

tax 15 

8.  Fanner's  clear  pro6ts  on  1200/.  capital,  not  nine 
percent 14^5 

£150 

I  do  not  conceive  that  the  application  of  capital 
^md  industry  to  lands  of  moderate  or  inferior  staple 
could  be  successfully  made,  or  would  in  fact  be  perse- 
vered in  in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country 
even  of  extensive  territory,  at  a  permanent  remune- 
ration, much  lower  than  that  which  I  have  here  stated. 
The  competition  for  capital  from  other  employments 
would  prevent  its  diversion  to  the  soil,  until  the 
price  of  produce  should  be  sufficiently  enhanced  by 
the  increased  demand  from  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing population  to  afford  that  remuneration 
to  the  landlord  for  clearing,  enclosing,  draining,  and 
improving,  the  land ;  and  next,  to  the  farmer,  for  ca- 
pital, skill,  and  labour,  employed  in  tlie  regular  cul- 
tivation, ^ould  produce,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
come  from  other  countries  at  a  cheaper  rate,  such 
land  would  never  be  cultivated  or  improved  at  all  :*- 


11.^ 
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at  least  it  would  be  carried  no  further  than  to  a  state 
of  coarse  pasture. 

Of  the  two  first  of  these  items  I  have  alreadj 
treated  at  large,  and  shall  only  add  here  that,  indu^ 
ding  about  30/.  from  the  item  intitled  rates,  which 
according  to  the  reasoning  in  the  last  chapter  should 
be  added  to  that  entitled  wages  of  labour,  the  two 
first  items  make  up  considerably  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  out-goings.  If,  however,  fJiere  be  any 
truth  in  the  reasoning  of  the  two  last  clusters,  they 
are  payments  indispensably  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  But  in  case  of  any  defalcation 
in  the  due  returns  for  the  produce  of  the  feam,  they 
are  the  first  that  would  cease  to  be  paid ;  because  an 
inferior  state  of  cultivation  could  still  be  carried  on 
upon  the  land  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  them. 

Of  the  next  item,  viz.  wear  and  tear  of  horses, 
stock,  machinery,  and  implements,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  a  portion  of  this  expense  involves  indi-* 
rect  taxes  to  the  ^vemment ;  and  the  remainder  is 
devoted  to  setting  industry  in  motion  in  other  print- 
able departments.  Any  duninution  therefore  in  the 
power  of  making  this  payment  would  be  AmVfy  in- 
jurious to  the  commonwealth ;  first  by  affecting  the 
revenue,  and  next  by  depressing  the  genen^^  industry 
of  the  community.  But  such  diminution  wcmld  cer- 
tainly ensue  upon  a  depression  in  the  price  of  pro* 
^ce,  because  like  the  two  former  items,  this  also 
could  be  trenched  upon  without  absolute  ruin  to  the 
farmer ;  he  might  still  raise  an  inferior  description  cS 
produce,  and  continue  to  five. 

The  next  item,  including  seed  andtnanure»  isabo 
indicative  of  a  farm  managed  in  a  thriving  manner ; 
and,  in  case  of  an  alteration  of  qrstem  by  convotiBg* 
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large  portion  of  arable  into  rough  pasture,  the  ex- 
panse would  be  saved.  But  it  would  be  a  most  &tal 
saving  in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country ; 
ibr,  1^  checking  the  productive  power  of  all  the  in- 
ferior lands,  and  by  throwing  them  into  such  a  state 
of  waste  as  would  require  many  years  to  reclaim, 
fhe  c^xnimmily  must  be  necessarily  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  a  permanent  supply  of  foreigii  com ;  and 
the  a^tal  and  industry  hitherto  flourishing  at  home, 
would  be  tramrferred  to  foreign  countries:  to  say 
ttothing  of  the  other  inconveniences  which  have  been 
Mated  as  the  consequence  of  such  a  calamity. 

In  the  next  item,  tithes  are  the  only  article  left  for 
consideration ;  and  in  the  view  we  are  now  taking 
they  do  not  call  for  many  remarks.  Being  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  they  will  of  course  increase  or  de- 
crease with  the  amount  of  that  produce.  But  they 
constitute  an  out-going  the  relative  amount  of  which 
cimnot  be  diminished,  as  may  be  the  case  with  aU  the 
other  items.  So  long  as  the  tithe  owner  is  paid  in 
that  maimer,  the  payment  is  very  properly  secured 
to  iHm  by  law,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  evasion  or  diminution.  It  has  the  pre- 
farMoe  over  all  other  pajrments,  and  must  therefore  be 
deducted  firom  the  gross  amount  of  the  produce,  be- 
fore any  calculation  can  be  entered  into  of  what  the 
remainder  may  be  capable  of  performing. 

I  <eannot  let  this  subject  cross  my  j  y^h  without 
one  observation.  However  desirable  it  may  be,  both 
to  the  tithe  owner  in  his  professional  capacity,  and 
to  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  investment  of  car 
pifal  in  agricultural  improvements,  that  a  general 
commutation  should,  if  possible,  be  made  for  this  pro- 
)i>operty ;  yet^  as  far  as  it  affects  the  fiEuiner  or  mere 
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occupier  of  the  land>  it  is  I  think  in  ordiaaiy  times 
dearly  advantageous  to  him.  If  no  such  out-going' 
existed,  a  third  would  probably  be  added  to  his  rent ; 
that  being,  I  should  conceive,  not  an  unfair  valuation 
of  the  tenth  of  the  gross  produce  of  a  &rm,  upon 
the  average  of  farms.  But  from  the  difficulty,  in.  the 
mode  of  collection,  from  the  liberal  £eeUng  of  many 
of  the  clergy  towards  their  parishioners,  and  £rom 
the  general  custom  which  the  prevalence  of  this 
feeling  has  established,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  utmost  value  is  not  taken  in  one  parish  in  a 
hundred  in  any  country  where  tithes  constitute  the 
payment  of  the  clergy.  The  occupier  therefore,  if 
a  tenant,  is  the  last  man  who  ought  to  complain  of 
that  out-going.  '  r 

The  next  item,  viz.  common  interest  on  capital,  is 
of  course  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  its  in^ 
vestment,  and  ruin  must  inevitably  follow  if  it  shoidd 
continue  permanently  not  to  accrue ;  ruin  to  tihe  indi* 
vidual  by  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  ruin  to  the  state 
by  the  destruction  of  its  capital  and  industry. 

Yet  be  it  observed,  this  interest  can  only  accrue 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  price  of  the  products 
of  the  farm  is  sufficient  previously  to  discharge  all 
its  necessary  out-goings,  and  to  leave  at  least  this 
surplus ;  which,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat,  is  not  the 
profit  that  is  to  induce  the  capitalist  to  enter  ioto 
fiirther  agricultural  speculations,  but  merely  there* 
turn  which  is  to  prevent  his  capital  from  being  anni- 
hilated. 

Of  the  direct  taxes  to  government,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  item,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  tenant  to  pay  less;  and,  property-tax  ex-* 
cepted,  the  article  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  further 
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consideration.  There  are  other  taxes,  however,  paid 
ultimately  by  the  landlord,  which  constitute  a  more 
serious  out-going,  and,  being  levied  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  occupier,  have  of  course  the  precedence 
of  any  payment  of  rent. 

There  is  moreover  one  tax  which,  although  not 
paid  immediately  by  the  landholder,  falls  so  heavily 
upon  agriculture,  and  operates  so  injuriously  upon  all 
classes  of  country  residents,  that  I  can  let  pass  no 
fair  opportunity  of  exposing  its  bad  effects.  I  mean 
the  tax  upon  malt,  where  malt-liquor  has  been  the 
accustomed  beverage  of  the  people.  When  the  duty 
is  high,  it  operates  nearly  as  a  prohibition  to  the 
poor  cottager,  who  was  formerly  accustomed  to  brew 
this  liquor  in  small  quantities  for  the  consumption 
of  his  family ;  and  the  proportion  of  grain  used  in 
the  great  breweries,  for  the  supply  of  country  public 
houses,  is .  by  no  means  sufficient  to  compensate  to 
th^  &rmer  the  loss  of  demand  from  individuals  of 
the  lower  classes.  The  effects,  therefore,  upon  agri- 
culture are  obviously  of  a  runious  tendency;  and 
those  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  are  still  more 
serious.  The  taste  for  malt  liquor  is  by  no  means 
eradicated  from  an  English  palate  by  the  want  of 
power  to  manufacture  it  at  home.  But,  after  tea  or 
some  other  substitute  has  been  provided  for  the 
family,  the  father  is  reduced  to  carry  any  surplus 
earnings  to  the  public-house,  where  alone  he  can 
gratify  the  reasonable  appetite  which  he  inherited 
from  his  fathers.  But  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
ale-house  is  no  sooner  acquired,  than  the  appetite  be- 
comes unreasonable.  Profligate  and  illicit  means 
are  resorted  to  for  its  gratification;  wretchedness^ 
and  beggary  are  introduced  into  the  cottage ;  and. 
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although  the  whole  process  has  the  appearance  oS 
adding  to  the  revenue  of  the  state,  it  does  in  fact 
greatly  injure  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, and  saps  the  main  pillars  of  public  happiness 
wid  security. 

We  now  come  in  c<mclusion  to  a  most  important 
article — ^the  profits  of  the  tenant ;  that  which  is  to 
induce  him  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  which  is  to  enaUe  him  to  accumulate  a 
further  capital  for  similar  investments.     To  deny 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  that  these 
profits  should  be  high,  would  be  to  deny  an  obvious 
truth ;  and  it  seems  undoubtedly  true  also  that  their 
general  average  must  rise  with  the  necessity  created 
by  the  progress  of  society  for  investing  capital  upoa 
inferior  land.     For  the  increased  price  of  produce 
necessary  to  make  a  return  for  that  investment,  imd 
which  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  continuance 
of  which  can  alone  keep  inferior  land  in  cultivation, 
must  of  course  raise  the  profits  of  capital  already 
invested  in   the   cultivation   of  land  of  a  supericff 
quality,  where  produce  can  be  raised  at  a  cheaper 
rate.     This  will  not  admit  of  dispute  if  we  consider 
that,  produce  of  the  same  quality  bearing  but  one 
price  in  the  market,  the  cultivator,  whose  expenses 
compared  with  the  amount  of  his  produce    were 
before  so  low  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  profit  by 
pidling  it  cheap,  must  now  make  a  superlucration» 
nrh^a  the  price  rises  high  enough  to  remunerate  the 
grower,  whose  expenses  are  high  when  compared 
with  the  amount  of  his  produce.     But  this  super- 
jiucration  3ust  of  course  come  (mt  of  the  pockets  of 
the  <x)ttsumer,  and  will  therefore  raise  by  its  amount 
the  general  average  of  agricultural  profits.     It  is 
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true  that  a  large  portion  of  this  superlucration  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  landlord's  rent ;  but  this  will 
neither  occur  so  rapidly  nor  so  completely  as  to  de- 
prive the  tenant  of  a  considerable  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage.    The  effect  of  this  improvement  wiU  be  to 
raise  the  relative  condition  of  the  farmer  in  society, 
and  to  induce  persons  possessing  such  capitals,  as 
would  aut]|prise  them  to  assume  the  rank  of  gen- 
tlemen, to  invest  them  upon  hired  land ;  large  pcnv 
tions  of  which  will  be  accumulated  into  one  farm ; 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  surplus 
produce,  the  invariable  consequence  of  large  £Euins, 
will  take  place.     This  is  also  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  a  well  constituted  community,  when  society  haa 
advanced  hx  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
career;  for  the  "  free  hands "  as  Sir  James  Steuart 
calls  them,  (that  is,  persons  not  employed  in  agri- 
culture,) increasing  with  every  step  in  that  progress,^ 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  siuplus  produce  which 
the  agricultiuist  can  spare  to  send  to  market  of  course 
becomes  necessary  for  their  food.     But  we  have  seen 
that  the  primary  cause  of  this  train  of  consequences  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  large  profits  of  the  tenant,  induc- 
ing considerable  capitalists  to  assume  that  character. 
The  increase  of  those  profits  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare  as  society  advances, 
and  constitutes  the  fanner's  share  of  that  gaieral 
amelioration  which  should  devolve  upon  every  rank 
of  the   community  from  that  advancement     The 
fdlowing  passa^  from  Mr.  Malthus's  ^^  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  Eent^"  p.  40,  throws  iX)nsiderable  light 
xspcBi  this  subject    *'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that,  independently  of  irregularities  in  Uie  currracjr 
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of  a  country,  and  other  temporary  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, the  cause  of  the  high  comparative  mone^ 
price  of  com,  is  its  high  comparative  real  price,  or 
the  greater  quantity  of  capital  and  labour  which  must 
be  employed  to  produce  it ;  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  real  price  of  com  is  higher,  and  continually 
rising  in  countries  which  are  already  rich,  and  still 
advancing  in  prosperity  and  populati^  is  to  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  resorting  constantly  to 
poorer  lands — ^to  machines,  which  require  a  greater 
expenditure  to  work  them,  and  which  consequently 
occasion  each  fi*esh  addition  to  the  raw  produce  of 
the  country  to  be  purchased  at  a  greater  cosL  In 
short,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  important  truth  that 
com,  in  a  progressive  country ^  is  sold  at  the  price 
necessary  to  yield  the  actual  supply;  and  that,  as 
this  supply  becomes  more  and  more  diflGicult,  the 
price  rises  in  proportion." 

If  then  it  be  desirable  that  a  country  should  con- 
tinue in  a  progressive  state  till  it  has  reached  its 
point  of  non-reproduction,  and  if  the  power  of  ex- 
tending cultivation  and  increasing  produce  "  depend 
entirely  upon  the  existence  of  such  prices,  compared 
with  the  expense  of  production,  as  would  raise  rents 
in  the  actual  state  of  cultivation ;"  in  other  words,  if 
the  tenant's  clear  profits  upon  his  present  rent  are 
high  enough  to  enable  him  to  accumulate  capital 
and  increase  hisjuture  rent,  so  that  cultivation  jbaj 
proceed  briskly,  and  agriculture  extend  itself  in  p^ 
portion  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population ; 
then  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  state  to  take  care  that  thei  tenants 
clear  profits  shall  at  least  suffer  no  abatenieht»    But 
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this  involyes  gxtater  sacrifices  than  every  one  who 
wduld  agree  in  the  abstract  conclusion  mig^t  perhaps 
be  willing  to  make. 

There  may  bd  many  who  will  agree,  that  the 
average  high  price  of  com  in  England,  for  example, 
"is  the  necessary  result  of  the  great  superiority  of 
her  wealth  and  population,  compared  with  the 
quality  of  her  natural  soil,  and  the  extent  of  her  ter- 
ritory';" and  that,  to  preserve  her  in  the  same  pro- 
gress of  prosperity  and  power,  that  average  high 
price  must.be  continued;  who  will  yet  hesitate  to 
look  the  real  difficulty  of  effecting  this  otyect  in  the 
face,  or  possess  strength  of  mind  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation  offered  by  the  French  or  German  agri- 
culturists, who  will  be  ready  enough  to  ofkr  com  at 
a  low.  price,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  transferring 
British  capital  to  their  territory.  The  alternative  is 
certainly  tempting  to  the  immediate  feelings  of  sel- 
fishness, when  we  refer  back  to  the  schedule  at  the 
beginnmg  of  this  chapter,  and  find  the  list  of  expenses^ 
which  must  all  be  discharged  l^y  th^  general  con- 
sumer to  their  foil  amount  out  of  ^  price  paid  for 
raw  produce,  before  the  tenant's  profits,  the  last  item 
in  the  list,  but  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture,begin  toaccnie.  For  it  is  evident,  that  thesepro- 
fits  aie  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  net  surplus  after 
all  other  outgoings  are  discharged,  and  are,  strictly 
speaking,  ^the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction," as  hath  been  incorrectly  asserted  to  be  the 
case  of  rent  It  is  also  clear,  that  if  the  state  of 
cultivation  be  d^^teriorated  by  the  diminution  o£  any 
of  those  outgoii^,  the  dear  profits,  (though  perhaps 
not  absolutely  anpihilated,)  will  be  diminished  in  a 
still  greater  degree.    The  alternative  therefore  is 
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fiiirly  before  the  public,  either  to  make  the  necessai-f 
sacrifice  for  the  perseverance  in  a  progressive  state  of 
prosperity,  or  to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  at  the 
risk  of  a  progressive  state  of  decay  in  future.  They 
should  recollect,  however,  that  when  the  option  is 
made,  it  will  be  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  a 
little  too  absurd  to  complain  of  the  consequences. 

I  should  here  have  concluded  this  brief  investiga- 
tion of  agricultural  profits  and  expenses,  were  it  not 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  agri- 
culture of  England  now  labours  with  respect  to  this 
item  of  tenant's  profits. 

After  a  protection,  which  has  certainly  been  more 
than  sufficient,  as  the  event  has  shown,  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  com,  an  apparently  perman^t 
diminution  in  the  price  of  raw  produce  has  neverthe- 
less ensued,  which  has  not  only  annihilated  the 
tenant's  profit  on  inferior  land,  but  has  also  materially 
trenched  upon  the  item  next  liable  to  be  affected, 
viz.  the  landlord's  rent,  and  which  must,  if  not  re- 
medied, as  a  natural  consequence,  soon  affect  the 
other  outgoings,  and  the  general  state  of  cultivation, 
of  revenue,  and  of  every  branch  of  national  pros* 
perity. 

I  think  it  will  be  peculiarly  instructive  to  ih^ 
advocates  for  making  England  again  a  country  ex-* 
porting  com  to  perceive  that,  although  the  surplus 
produce  above  the  wants  of  the  whole  commuii%^ 
for  which  they  so  strenuously  contend,  now  presents 
itself  to  their  wishes,  and  that  this  surplus  has  low- 
ered the  price  of  com  so  as  to  distress  the  agricnltunl 
interest  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  therefore  so  as  to 
give  more  than  9  reasonable  &cS&ty  t6  expcniktitonf 
yet,  in  pointt)f  iSact,  i^one  has  been*  eicportedir  bat  iSbe 


whole  has  been  kept  at  home,  and  had  glutted  thii 
domestic  msarkeL  Now  the  cause  of  this  iieeikis  very 
evident.  Although  the  price  of  cotn  iis  low  cotli'^ 
paried  with  the  expense  of  raising  it  in  England,  it  ii 
still  high  compared  with  the  expense  of  raising;  it  ifl 
the  agricultural  countries ;  it  therefore  cannot  com^ 
pete  widi  them -in  the  foreign  market ;  it  has  not 
therefiire  been  exported ;  and  it  is  not  very  unsafe  to 
predict  that,  so  long  as  the  same  relative  ciicum^ 
stances  continue,  it  never  wiQ  be  exported ;  at  leasts 
not  permanently.  The  advocates  for  rendering  Etig^ 
land  a  permanently  exporting  country  must  first 
ruin  our  manufactures,  throw  all  our  inferior  laYidlt 
out  of  cultivation,  and  reduce  our  population  within 
the  limits  of  the  supply  firom  the  lands  of  superior 
staple.  They  may  then  attain  the  object  of  their 
desires  by  exporting  the  surplus.  This  point  may 
perhaps  deserve  a  more  minute  investigation,  as  the 
advocates  for  the  system  of  exportation  firom  Eng- 
land have  some  plausible  facts  on  their  side  connected 
with  the  progress  of  agriculture  during  the  last  cen- 
tury :  into  these  I  shall  briefly  enter. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  agriculture  of  England 
was  comparatively  in  a  very  wretched  state.  The 
abuses  of  purveyance,  the  licenses  for  monopoly,  and 
the  unbounded  permission  given  to  the  importation 
of  com,  were  impediments  to  cultivation  so  intolerable, 
that  much  of  the  best  land  of  England  lay  waste,  and 
had  done  so  for  centuries.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
thiat  other  consequences  should  have  followed  the 
confined  or  mistaken  policy  of  our  princes  befote 
that  period,  who  rather  had  in  view  to  draw  a  re^ 
viemfe  immediately  firom  the  com  trade  than,  by  re- 
jdlMlini  on  more  enlarged  and  liberal  principki^  t^^ 
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encourage  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  thus  to  secure  to 
themsdves  the  power  of  levying  a  revenue  of  twenty 
tinies  the  amount.  So  true  it  is,  that  selfish  policy^ 
grasping  immediate  advantages,  wi^out'^regaid  to 
future^  eoiisiequences,  fdwiays  defieats  its  own  ends. 

From  the  year  1570,  many  laws  were  made 
verbally  encouraging  agriculture,  by  allowing  exporta- 
tion;  but  they  embarrassed  it  with  duties  of  from 
10  ta  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and,  with  very 
triffing  exceptions,  allowed  an  unlimited  importation; 
*  At  the  Revolution,  a  different  policy  was  adopted ; 
btnmti^'  were  then  given  upon  exportation ;  high 
duties  were  laid  upon  com  impoited;  and  twelve  yeiors 
afterwards,  (in  1700,)  the  duties  payable  on  exporta- 
tion were  in  all  cases  abolished.  But  the  high  duties 
upon  importation  being  often  evaded,  from  the  diffi^ 
culty  and  neglect  in  ascertaining  the  price  of  com  in 
the  home  market,  the  system  was  completed  in 
1732,  by  a  law  obliging  the  grand  juries,  at  ievery 
quarter  sessions  of  the*maritime  counties,  to  present 
the  average  price  of  com,  and  the  justices  to  trans- 
nut  them  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  ports, 
in  order  to  enforce  a  fair  and  strict  collection  of  the 
duties.  These  wise  alterations  operated  like  magic^ 
and  placed  England  in  some  measure  in  the  situati(m 
of  a  newly-settled  country.  Good  land,  long  in 
waste  from  former  discouragements,  could  be  had 
cheap;  farms  easily  procured;  and  the  s(»l  being 
fresh,  and  producing  abundantly,  could  therefore  be 
cultivated  at  a  large  profit,  as  soon  as  it  was  eased  of 
a  part  of  the  discouragements  under  w'hich  it  la- 
boured.. The  effects  were  such  as  might  be  expected; 
the  people  were,  with,  very  few  exceptions,  pkatifiiUy 
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cnppl^with  fi)od  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  so  large 
an  exportation  of  grain  shortly  took  place,  that  the 
annual  average  was  never  less  than.  800,000  quar- 
ters ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  of  greatest  prosperity, 
(from  1740  to  1760,)  it  amounted  to  upwards  of 
700,000  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Now  this  e£fect  of  the  corn-laws,  established  after 
the  Revolution,  is  the  ground  upon  which  those,  who 
think  a  recurrence  to  the  same  system  would  jicw 
produce  the  same  effect  rest  their  arguments.  But 
do  they  consider  the  different  condition  of  the  internal 
demand  for  com,  and  the  state  of  the  soil  yet  uncul- 
tivated, between  that  period  and  the  present?  Dq 
they  reflect  upon  the  manufacturing  pqnilation  now 
existing,  which  then  was  not  even  thought  of? .  The 
demand  from  whom  must  operate, .  at  least  as  much 
as  any.  bounty  could  do,  in  securmg  a. market. for 
such  com  as  the  cultivator  can  bring  to  it  under  the 
present  state  of  the  soil  ? 

If  any  part  of  these  considerations  have  escaped 
their  attention,  I  think  that  a  recurrence  to  them, 
and  to  the  facts  which  were  contemporary  with  the 
laws  which  are  accused  of  having  checked  exporta- 
tion, will  operate  a  conviction  on  their  minds.  From 
the  year  1732  to  1760,  England  continued  to  make 
large  exports  of  com :  from  1760  to  1767,  the  ex- 
porting balance  gradually  decreased,  till,  in  the  last 
year,  it  wholly  ceased,  and  has  never  since  been  re- 
sumed. During  this  period,  the  price  of  com  had 
been  gradually  rising  from  1/.  19^.  to  S/.  4^»  the 
quarter.  Yet,  be  it  carefrdly  observed,  it  was  not 
till  the  last  of  the  abovementioned  years,  1767,  till 
the  export  of  com  had  ceased,  and  till  its  price  had 
thus  risen,  that  even  a  temporary  law  was  made  pro- 
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^frjtpng  the  export ;  and  this  was  enacted  inflpaPBo 
quenoe  of  disturbances  from  the  scarcity  and  dearaesi 
of  com,  and  petations  to  parliament  from  London  and 
oth^  pUoes ;  and  no  permanent  law  for  the  purpose 
was  made  tDl  1778,  six  years  after  all  exportation  of 
com  had  finally  ceased.  Unless  therefore  it  be  con- 
sidered logical  in  reasoning  to  ascribe  an  effect  to 
causes  wMdi  succeeded  it  in  the  order  of  time,  I 
tiunk  it  perfectly  evident,  that  the  balance  tumed 
fr^m  the  exporting  to  the  importing  side,  not  in  con« 
anpience  of  any  statutes,  but  from  other  causes ;  and 
these  causes  are  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  nfid  m* 
otease  of  manufiicturing  and  commercial  indnstry 
and  population  durmg  the  same  period,  which  nxA 
only  absorbed  all  the  surplus  produce  derived  from 
Ihe  land  and  fi)nnerly  exported,  but  which  also 
ereated  a  demand  £ar  a  still  further  supply :  and  the 
foasoB  why  this  supply  was  not  produced  from  the 
domestic  soil  of  inferior  staple,  as  it  naturally  would 
have  been  according  to  the  principled  of  this  trea- 
tise, was  because  the  laws  prohibiting  the  export 
abo^  absurdly  enough,  encouraged  the  import  of  com, 
thereby  establishing  a  competition  between  the  best 
lands  of  foreign  countries  and  the  inferior  lands  of 
our  own  for  feeding  our  own  people.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  on  this  system  we  should  have  gone  on 
importing  com,  and  encouraging  the  capital  and 
indust^  of  other  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
till  the  error  was  discovered.  But  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  and  industry  nevertheless  continued  to 
afford  so  strong  a  stimulus  to  cultivation,  in  spite  of  a 
low  protecting  duty,  that  it  still  proceeded  in  some 
degree  upon  the  inferior  lands,  and  kept  our  supply  of 
food  so  nearly  up  to  our  demand  that  the  penran^Okt 
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requisitioQS  finom  abroad  never  exceeded  from  ^  week*p 
to  a  numtfa'g  consumptioQy  according  to  the  state  of  the 
harvest  But  this  has  of  course  brought  so  jnudi 
infieriiar  land  into  cultivation,  and  has  so  much  en* 
hanoed  the  general  and  average  expense  of  raising 
produce,  that,  as  I  have  before  fjilly  explained,  it  is 
utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  be  made  to 
compete  in  the  foreign  market  with  com  the  growth 
of  the  purely  agricultural  states. 

I  trust  that  these  arguments  are  sufficient  to  om- 
vince  the  advocates  for  making  England  a  country 
permanently  exporting  com,  that  the  period  for 
success  in  such  a  scheme  has  long  elapsed,  and  that 
they  are  neither  entitled  from  precedent  or  fair  rea- 
soning to  entertain  any  such  expectations,  while  she 
retains  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  greatness. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  then  that  a 
a  surplus  produce,  (Jan.  1816,)  actually  exists  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  community,  which  it  would  be 
certainly  advantageous  to  the  grower  to  export  if  he 
could  find  the  means?  Whence,  in  short,  is  de- 
rived this  extraordinary  glut  in  the  com  market  to 
which  we  have  so  many  years  been  strangers  ?  The 
solution  of  this  question  may  perhaps  be  thought 
to  lead  to  considerations  of  too  temporary  a  nature  to 
be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this  description.  But 
I  venture  to  hope  that  a  perusal  of  the  following 
arguments  will  correct  this  opinion.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  we  are  now  labouring  must 
be  of  freqjuent  recurrence  in  all  free  and  extensive 
countries,  far  advanced  in  society,  liable  to  be  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  and  wisely 
exerting  themselves  to  establish  an  independent  sup- 
ply of  food  for  the  people  from  their  native  soil.  They 
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win.  doubtless  recur^  perhaps  with  aggravated  force, 
hi  future  periods  of  our  own  history.  An  investiga- 
tion of  them  is  therefore  surely  not  superfluous  in 
a  work  professing  to  treat  fundamentally  of  the 
principles  connected  with  the  comfortable  subsistenee 
of  the  people  iq  the  advanced  stages  of  society. 


^  ■ 


CHAPTER  XL 

On  the  Causes  of  the  present  Depressionyandofthe 
Fluctuations  which  have  lately  taken  place,  in  the 
Price  of  jigricultural  Produce* 

JL  CONCEIVE  that  no  man  accustomed  to  consider 
the  principles  upon  which  the  demand  and  the  sup- 
{dj  of  the  corn-market  are  regulated,  and  who 
recollects  the  history  of  the  last '  two  eventful  years, 
can  hesitate  in  pointing  out,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  confidence,  both  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  the  origin  from  which 
they  sprung.  It  is  demonstrable,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  when  markets  are  for  any  considerable 
period  overstocked  with  an  article,  the  importation  of 
which  is  prohibited,  the  glut  must  necessarily  be 
produced  by  the  existence  of  a  surplus  produce  of 
domestic  growth.  A  temporary  effect  of  this  nature 
may  certainly  be  produced  by  distress  among  the 
growers,  from  want  of  accommodation  arising  oiit  of 
a*  suspension  of  credit,  or  from  a  panic  concertiing 
the  progressive  detericration  of  prices.  Either  bf 
these  causes  would  induce  them  to  pour  their  pro^ 
duce  into  the  market  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
demand  would  absorb,  would  reduce  its  pricl^,  pro- 
mote a  wasteful  consumption ;  and,  when  the  tem- 
porary effects  had  ceased,  the  natural  result  of  such 
a  process  would  be  a  subsequent  and  rather  sudden 
elevation  of  price :  for  the  country  would  be 
gradually  exhausted  of  its  produce,  while  the  in- 
creased demand  remained  in  full  vigoinr.   The  waste- 
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ful  habits  introduced  by  previous  plenty  would  not 
be  immediately  corrected,  and,  when  the  stod:  to 
supply  them  began  to  £Edl  shor(  a  considerable  rise 
of  price  would  of  course  ensue.  That  these  causes 
hare  in  some  d^ree  operated  to  produce  the  pre* 
sent  glut  in  the  mai^et,  and  that  those  effects  are 
reasonably  to  be  expected,  especially  if  the  ensuing 
harvest  be  not  very  plentiM,  is,  I  think,  undeniable. 
The  general  want  of  that  accommodation  which 
the  £Eurmers  .have  for  years  past  experienced  finom 
the  country  Bankers,  whose  resources  of  credit  have 
now  failed,  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  tenants  to 
force  thdr  com  into  the  market  with  a  simultane- 
ous effort,  in  order  to  procure  money  Soft  the  payment 
of  their  rent,  their  taxes,  and  oUier  out-goings: 
while  the  consequent  reduction  of  price  renders  it 
necessary  to  sell  so  large  a  quantity  of  produce,  in 
ordesr  to  realize  the  sums  actually  due  finom  the 
cultivator  to  his  creditors,  that  infinitely  more  than 
the  fair  proportion  of  the  growth  of  the  country  has 
been  prematurdy  forced  into  the  market.  At  the 
same  time^  the  ^neral  stagnation  of  credit,  and 
want  of  money  for  ^leculation,  have  prevented 
the  fMircbase  of  any  large  quantities  of  com  fcr  the 
purpose  of  stiffing,  with  a  view  to  resale  at  a  profit 
The  alarm  oi  the  farmers,  lest  a  still  further  depres- 
sion should  ^isue,  operating  upon  their  convictioB 
that,  at  all  ev«[its,  their  jvoduce  must  ere  long  be 
carried  to  market,  must  have  hastened  dieir  efibrts 
to  anticipate  this  further  depression  by  a  qpeedf  sak^ 
and,  by  adding  to  the  mass  in  an  already  overstocked 
market,  must  have  tended,  like  most  other  cActs 
ctf  panic,  to  aggravate  the  danger  it  was  the  otgect 
tpavtiid.    Under  these  drcumstances  it  is*iiottinM^ 
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as  I  have  latdy  seen  it  asserted,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  corn  does  not  increase  in  some  proportion  at 
least  to  the  depression  of  its  price.  When  cheap, 
it  is  converted  to  many  purposes  for  which  sub- 
stitutes are  used  when  it  is  dear.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  grain  has  been  used  for  many  months  past  where 
potatoes  are  the  usual  food  in  ordinary  times.  The 
supply  and  the  consumption  having  therefore  both 
exceeded  their  usual  proportion,  it  follows,  as  a- 
strictly  logical  conclusion,  that  unless  the  future 
growth  shall  be  equally  in  excess,  the  ultimate 
consequence  must  be  a  comparative  scarcity  and  rise 
in  price.  And  as  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  growth  will  be  sufficiently  in  excess  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  one  unfavourable  or  even 
average  harvest  upon  the  diminished  breadth  of  cc^n, 
to  which  the  low  price  has  induced  the  cultivator  to 
contract  his  efforts  for  the  ensuing  crop,  I  have 
Uttle  doubt  that  a  gradual  rise  in  the  corn-market 
will^  ere  long,  be  established,  unless  the  next  harvest 
should  be  uncommonly  abundant. 

In  the  mean  time  however  it  may  be  asked,  how 
is  the  agricultural  interest  to  be  relieved  from  the 
distress  consequent  upon  the  depression  in  the  price 
of  produce,  which  has  been  proceeding  in  a  constant 
state  of  aggravation  for  the  last  two  seasons  ?  To 
this  it  may  be  answei'ed,  that  in  so  far  as  they  were 
entitled  to^  or  could  receive  relief  from,  the  unfair 
oompetition  of  the  foreign  grower,  it  was  granted, 
thovgh  somewhat  late,  during  the  last  session  of  parlia* 
ineat.  Jn  so  &r  as  their  distress,  notwithstanding  that 
relief  is  bow  to  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  the  sup* 
ply  actually  grown  above  the  diminished  demand 
in  the  inarke^,  the  relief  can  only  proceed  from  the 
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agriculturist  himself.  He  must  of  course  adiqrt  his 
supply  to  the  demand.  This  is  obviously  the  only 
cure.  The  abolition  of  rent,  of  tithes,  of  taxes,  of 
every  other  out-going  foreign  to  the  expensear  of 
cultivation^  can  have  no  possible  effect,  till  this 
necessary  condition  is  fulfilled.  For  if  the  supply  be 
greater  than  the  demand  of  any  article  that  must 
necessarily  be  brought  to  market  within  a  given 
time,  the  price  must  of  course  sink  below  the  cost 
of  production,  whatever  that  cost  may  be.  The 
farmer  would  not  gain  one-half  penny  by  getting  rid 
of  all  those  out-goings ;  but  the  price  o£  com  would 
naturally  sink,  in  the  first  instance,  till  it  reached  that 
point  in  the  scale  of  loss^  at  which  the  most  distressed 
cultivator  should  find  himself  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
produce.  It  would  in  fact^  however,  soon  sink  much 
lower ;  for  the  ruin  of  the  owners  of  the  rent,  of  the 
tithes,  of  the  taxes,  who  are  the  public  creditors,  would 
successively  take  so  many  consumers  out  of  the  market, 
that  the  forementioned  point  in  the  scale  of  loss  would 
be  continually  lowering,  until  the  gradually  con- 
tracting supply  shoidd  be  no  more  than  barely  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  gradually  decreasing  demand  in 
the  market.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say,  how  many 
retrograde  steps  in  the  progress  of  society  the 
country  must  in  the  mean  time  have  made. 

Now  I  think  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  growth  of  am 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  in  excess  above 
the  demand  for  the  last  two  years.  In  the  jfiorst 
place,  the  quantity  of  foreign  com  brought  into  it^ 
in  addition  to  an  abundant  domestic  supply,  befixre 
the  Cora  Bill  of  1815  began  to  operate,  must  have 
decreased  quoad  hoc  the  demand  for  grain  of  En^ 
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glish  growth.'  In  the  next  place,  the  demands '  of 
government  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  mainte^^ 
nance  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  necessary  waste 
of  food  in  all  the  transfers  of  it  incident  to  the 
operations  of  war,  all  of  which  have  constituted 
very  material  items  in  the  denland  for  many  years 
past,  and  have  therefore  operated  long  enough  to 
produce  their  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  king- 
dom, have  on  a  sudden  either  partially  or  entirely 
ceased.  And  as  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  &ee  circulation  of  com  by  the  continental 
system  and  our  disputes  with  America  obliged  us  to 
draw  upon  our  domestic  agriculture  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  abovementioned  demands,  the  supply  no 
longer  wanted  now  preponderates  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  un&vourable  side  of  the  balance  in  the 
market.  Without  entering  into  minute  calculations 
of  the  quantities  of  com  thrown  upon  the  market 
by  the  cessation  of  these  demands,  the  fact  that 
they  have  produced  a  surplus  is  capable  of  demon* 
stration.  For  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was 
previously  sufficient  without  material  assistance  to 
supply  tihe  wants  of  the  domestic  population  as  well 
as  the  foreign  demands  just  alluded  to,  which  is 
proved .  by  the  small  amount  of  grain  imported  of 
late  yean,  then  it  follows  as  an  incontrovertible  con- 
eluaiim  tiiat,  when  the  last  quantity  is  added  to  the 
first  m  the  home  market,  there  must  be  upon  the 
whole  an  excess  of  supply  above  the  demand ;  and 
this  excess  being  proved,  I  apprehend  no  man  will 
hesitate  *in  admitting  that  it  can  only  be  cured  by 
reducing  the  supply  to  the  demand.  This  necessary, 
alteration  of  system  is  only  one  among  many  effects 
of  the  comidete  revdution  in  almost  every  course 
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of  transaction3»  public  and  pTiTate5  which  has  been  ih^ 
duced  by  the  sudden  transition  from  an  habitual 
itate  of  war  with  almost  all  the  world  to  a  general 
state  of  free  and  liberal  intercourse.  If  England 
be  true  to  her  principles,  if  she  show  as  much  vigour, 
wisdom,  and  perseverance,  in  meeting  the  first  diffi- 
culties of  peace,  without  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  her  permanent  *  prosperity  must 
always  rest,  as  she  exhibited  during  the  protracted 
difficulties  of  war  without  departing  from  her  prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  poUtical  mtegrity,  the  transition 
will  be  made  without  danger,  and  in  a  short  period 
she  may  sit  quietiy  down  to  enjoy  her  reward.  The 
elements  of  mischief,  in  the  mean  time,  however, 
must  be  expected  to  work  busily :  doubtiess,  in  many 
cases  without  any  bad  intent  among  those  who  may 
call  them  into  action.  General  principles  will  pro- 
bably be  applied  to  particular  circumstances,  with 
as  much  eagerness  and  confidence  on  the  corn  queS' 
tion  as  we  recollect  them  to  have  been  urged  on  the 
bullion  question.  But  the  natural  good  sense  of  the 
countiy  will  meet  them  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  result  of  experience  will  in  this  case,  as  it  did 
in  that,  tend  to  the  confusion  of  the  interested  and 
ill-intentioned,  and  the  conviction  of  the  candid  and 
sober-minded  disputant. 

In  the  case  immediately  before  us,  of  a  maricet 
overstocked  by  excessive  growth,  it  is  easy  to  forMe 
how  the  cultivators  themselves  will  apply  the  re- 
medy. Finding  grain  a  drug  in  the  market,  they 
will  be  induced  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  land 
sown,  and  to  convert  it  to  other  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, until  the  price  of  grain  again  rises  m  the 
market ;  and,  as  the  preseit  cheapness  of  food  will 
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probably  give  an  impulse  to  the  increase  of  popula^ 
tion^  a  further  demand  will  soon  occurs  which  will 
restore  the  profitable  cultivation  of  grain  to  the 
lands  now  diverted  from  it.  This  alternating  process 
will  certainly  produce  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
com ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  after  the  agricultural  state  of  society  is  passed, 
an  independent  supply  of  grain  cannot  be  raised 
upon  inferior  soil,  without  some  fluctuation  of  price 
in  the  market.  It  is  the  rise  of  prices  which  pro- 
duces  Airther  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  pio- 
duction  which  again  depresses  the  price  till  in- 
creasing population  calls  for  a  further  produce.  But 
these  fluctuations  will  never  be  very  great,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  in  any  free  and  industrious 
country  possessing  plenty  of  capital.  A  trifling  rise 
in  price  is  a  sufficient  indication  to  the  capitalist  where 
he  can  lay  out  his  money  to  advantage  ;  and  in  a  rich 
and  flourishing  community  the  competition  is  usually 
rather  among  the  possessors  of  capital  for  its  profitable 
investment,  than  among  the  possessors  of  profitable 
employments  for  the  use  of  capital.  A  small  rise  in 
the  price  of  grain  would  always  carry  a  correspond- 
ing  portion  of  capital  to  the  soil,  and  the  quick  re- 
turns win  prevent  that  trifling  rise  from  being  ag- 
gravated into  a  high  price.  The  fluctuations  of 
price  can  never  therefore  be  very  great  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  where  the  distribution  of  ca- 
pital is  left  to  its  free  course:  and  it  would  be 
plainly  absurd  to  ascribe  the  great  fluctuations  of 
the  present  moment  to  any  causes,  which  ought  to 
influence  the  legislature  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
permanent  interests  of  agriculture  as  connected  with 
those  q£  the  other  classes  of  society.     So  great  a 
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depreciation  in  the  value  of  produce  could  heyerhave 
occurred  vdthout  the  violent  revulsion  produced  bj 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  demands  created  by  a 
protracted  war.  To  argue  therefore  upon  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  such  an  unnatural  fluctuation 
as  the  ground  for  recurring  to  a  system  of  supply 
permanently  dependant  upon  other  countries,  a  sys* 
tern,  too,  which  would  be  occasionally^  subject  to 
fluctuations  still  greater,  and  to  consequences  infi- 
nitely more  fatal,  is  as  I  have  ventured  to  assert^ 
plainly  absurd.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  aigument 
used  upon  the  bullion  question,  and  its  application 
rests  on*  grounds  very  analogous.  A  sudden  effect 
wrought  by  violent  and  temporary  causes  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  arisen  from  the  regular  and  natural 
operation  of  general  principles ;  and  a  remedy  was 
recommended  arising  out  of  those  principles,  which 
would  evidently  have  been  ruinous,  if  its  advocates 
were  (as  they  now  confess  themselves  to  have  been)  tot 
a  considerable  extent  mistaken  in  the  cause  of  the  eviL 
Just  in  the  same  manner  we  now  find  a  crowd  of 
writers  ascribing  the  present  unnatural  fluctuaticHis 
of  price  to  the  system  of  forcing  an  independent, 
supply  of  food  from  inferior  soil,  as  if  they  were  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  that  sfystem, 
and  contrasting  with  it  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  steady  and  uniform  prices  of  a  supply  dqiendmt 
upon  importation  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  really 
edifying  to  behold  the  coolness  and  courage  with 
which  these  (economists  come  to  the  conclusion— -that 
it  would  now  be  expedient  to  throw  away  all  the  capital 
which  has  been  expended  upon  our  domestic^ soil.. oC 
inferior  staple,  to  ruin  past  recal  the  large  class  of  ge- 
neral consumers  who  subsist  upon  its  cultivaticHiy  and 
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to  tranflfipr  their  industry  and  resources  to  rival  not 
tions  !  Even  if  their  [Nremises  were  true,  their  con^ 
r^iiwnmg  would  scttPcely  be  admissible,  since,  for  rear 
sons  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  book,  the  fluctu-- 
ations  consequent  upon  their  system  would  be  greater 
and  more  frequent  than  those  we  have  lately  wit* 
nessed.  But  their  premises  being  plainly  false  and  ex- 
aggentedf  inasmuch  as  the  fluctuation  is  the  con^ 
secpience  not  of  the  present  system,  but  of  a  violent 
interference  with  it,  arising  out  of  extra(»*dinarf 
causes ; — it  should  seem  that  their  argument  £uls  in 
all  its  parts :  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  proposir 
tions  maintained  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters^ 
the  ajq^licatSon  of  their  argument  in  practice  would 
certainly  lead  to  national  ruin. 

I  diaU  perhaps  be  asked  by  the  advocates  for  steady 
and  regular  prices  of  com,  Are  we  then  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  this  great  desideratum,  attended  as  it  is 
by  unifcmnity  in  the  price  of  other  articles,  by  a 
steady  rate  of  wages,  an  even  tenour  in  the  value 
of  capital^  and  the  general  comfort  which  flows  from 
these  effects  among  all  classes  of  the  community  ?    I 
answer,  that  perfect  uniformity  in  the  price  of  raw 
froduoe  appears  to  be  a  mere  phantom  of  the  ima- 
gination,  after  the  agricultural  state  of  society  has 
been  pnsed^  and  inferior  soils  begin  to  be  cultivated. 
If  the  pecqile  depend  upon  a  domestic  growth,  the 
varifltum  of  the  seasons  upon  a  supply  sufficient  on 
the  average  must  sometimes  produce  cheapness  as  the 
consequence  of  an  abundant  harvest — at  other  times 
deaniess  as  the  consequence  of  a  deficient  crop.    If 
they  depend  upon  the  growth  of  foreign  countries, 
tbe  rariation  of  the  seasons  there,  the  uncertainties 
of  QomoieTce^  the  impediments  of  war,  the  prohihi- 
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tions  of  hostile  governments  to  export  an  attide  firom 
its  bulk  not  easily  smuggled,  will  always  intrbduoe 
more  or  less  of  precariousness  in  the  supply,  and  con- 
sequently of  fluctuation  in  the  price.  And  if  the 
demand  extend  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people's 
food,  the  disorders  introduced  by  these  interruptions 
maybe  very  fatal  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society.  It  should  always  be  recollected  in  this  ar- 
gument, that  a  country  possessing  political  power 
liable  to  excite  general  jealousy,  ventures  perma* 
nently  to  depend  upon  the  foreign  supply  of  so  es- 
sential an  article  as  food,  with  infinitely  less  security 
than  small  commercial  republics;  and  that  it  wiU 
be  exposed  to  much  greater  fluctuations  from  political 
causes. 

Since  then  some  fluctuations  must  be  expected 
imder  either  system,  the  question  is — ^Under  which 
systenv  will  they  be  the  least,  after  a  country  begins 
to  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  its  inferior  soils? 
Now  I  apprehend  that  an  independent  supply  from 
the  native  soil,  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
cultivation,  by  fixing  the  price  at  which  foreign  com 
may  be'  imported  at  that  point  which  is  just  neces* 
sary  on  the  ave;rage  to  remunerate  the  grower  of 
domestic  produce  for  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of 
soils  of  the  staple  of  those  last  broken  up,  will  best 
effect  the  object  in  view.  As  society  advances,  thi$ 
price  must  of  course  rise  in  proportion  to  the' neces- 
sity for  cultivating  soils  of  still  inferior  quality  te 
those  last  occupied.  But  we  must  ^recollect  also  that 
the  advancement  of  society  is  necessarily  accom* 
panied  by  an  abatement  in  the  progress  of  popular 
tion :  so  that  before  the  period  when  none  but  the 
Forst  soils  remain  unoccujpiej]^  the  demand  for  fio^ 
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-tha*  production  recurs  at  intenrals  successively  more 
distant. 

We  may  too,  I  think,,  always  be  remindedi  in  re- 
ference to  the  efifects  upon  commerce  and  mamrfac- 
tures,  of  the  high  price  at  which  these  last  supplies 
from  the  worst  soils  can  be  procured,  that  the  prin* 
dpal  object  of  commerce  and  manufactures  for  ex* 
port  beitig  to  realize  capital  for  investment  at  home, 
and  to  assist  in  carrfdng  on  a  people  in  a  healthy 
.  career  of  industry  and  cultivation ;  it  follows  that,  in 
proportion  as  a  country  advances  to  a  fulness  of  po- 
pulation and  production,  external  commerce  and  the 
export  of  manufactures  become  comparatively  of  less 
importance  to  them.  In  proportion  as  England  shall 
be  peopled  and  cultivated  towards  the  utmost  point,  its 
conunerdal  intercourse  with  other  countries  may 
perhaps  be  profitably  confined  to  the  mere  exchange 
of  commodities  for  mutual  comfort  and  convenience, 
without  any  view  to  the  realization  of  fresh  capital 
The  main  springs  of  her  wealth  would  then  be  found 
to  be  almost  exclusivdy  in  her  internal  trade. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  I  have  stated 
that  the  protection  of  domestic  agriculture,  by  an 
in^portation  price  just  high  enough  to  remunerate 
the  cultivator  of  soils  of  the  staple  of  those  last 
t»roken  up,  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual  method  of 
preventing  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  produce 
under  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  in  a  commer- 
cial omd  manufacturing  country ;  indeed  of  confining 
aU  fluctuation  within  the  limits  necessarily  set  by 
Providence  in  its  regulation  of  the  seasons. 

I  think  that  this  will  appear  to  be  true,  when  we 
consider .  that  the  price  can  scarcely  ever  rise  ma- 
.terially  higher ;  because  it  will  be  so  very  far  above 
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that  wUch  eom  bean  in  the  eKperting  eoimtriei,  or 
any  of  the  other  countries  with  which  they  haire 
^£dsngB»   tbat  the  instant  the  potts  of  tiie  highly 
.oaiBBnercial  country  are  cpen,  com  must  ahnost  ni^« 
cessaiily  flow  into  than^  as  to  the  most  pto&tebk 
Quufcefi  to  If  hioh  it  can  be  carried :  c^  course  this  is 
predicated  cf  ordinaiy  times,    and  tiie  chances  of 
war  and  other  similar  impedimeirts  sie  cdccepted  in 
the  firgiinktot*     Neither  will  the  price  evw  sink  very 
&r  bdow  the  importation  price,  except  in  very  plen- 
tiful harvests  at  home,  when  the  excess  in  Quantity 
will  r^mmerate  the  grower  at  ttie  reduoed  price.  For 
uodtx  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  country, 
infmor  Ispds  will  not  be  broken  up  witiiout  a  de- 
mand Sor  the  produce  raised  upon  them.     And  upoii 
the  first  iadication  given  by  sinking  prices,  that  such 
^emaaid  is  sullied,   the  progress  of  breaking  up 
|iuf^  soils  will  of  course  be  checked.     In  jdain  terms, 
mpBL  wiU  not  cultivate  without  such  a  price  for  the 
{MToduce  as  will  pay  the  cost  of  production ; — at 
which  prioe  foralgn  com  comes  into  competition  and 
qhedks  a  further  rise.     By  these  means,  therefore, 
ali  material  fluctuation  is  prevented,  and  it  is  re- 
duced to  an  alternation  between  such  low  and  mo- 
d^^te  prices,  on  the  one  hand,  as  result  from  plen* 
tiful  and  average  crops ;  and  on  the  other  such  a 
mod^atdy  increased  price  as  a  scanty  crop^   no<^ 
withstanding  the  depression  caused  by  imported  com, 
may  be  supposed  to  cause.     In  this  last  case,  indeed, 
the  grower  will  not  be  entirehf  remunerated,   but 
must  take  his  share  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  infliction  of  Providence.     But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  ptogresB  of  agriculture  win  be  maintained ;  the 
jsystem  least;  liable  to  fatal  interruptions  will  be 
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pursued ;  and  fluctuations  in  price  as  far  prevented, 
as  can  be  supposed  possible  during  the  advanced 
stages  of  society  in  a  j^roductita  of  so  precarious  a 
nature  as  the  growth  of  com. 


CHA1>TER  XH. 

Recapitulation  of  the  last  Five  Chapters,  and  the 
Conclusion  deducible  therefrom. 

^T  the  dose  of  the  sixth  chapter,  I  observed  that 
the  question  concerning  the  encouragement  to  be 
given  to  agriculture  is  a  question  of  degree ;  that  it 
must  obviously  not  be  carried  to  an  extent  that 
would  either  permanently  injure  commerce,  and  espe- 
cially manufactures,  by  materially  faceting  the  ex- 
portation of  them  to  foreign  countries,  in  consequence 
of  an  exorbitant  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  at  home ; 
or  that  would  check  the  sale  of  goods  in  the  domestic 
market. 

I  further  observed  that,  to  ascertain  whether  ^ue 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  agriculture  with- 
out any  of  these  pernicious  consequences,  it  is  ex- 
|)edient  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  the  neces- 
sary expenses  that  must  be  defrayed  by  the  cultiva- 
tor, before  he  begins  to  calculate  upon  those  profits 
which  are  to  determine  the  propriety  of  his  conti- 
nuing or  relinquishing  the  objects  of  his  pursuit 
For  these  '  expenses  must  evidently  be  exceeded  hy 
the  price  paid  for  the  produce  by  the  general  con* 
sumer,  in  order  to  give  the  cultivator  any  profit  at 
alL  This  inquiry  has  been  carried  on  in  the  four 
chapters  preceding  the  last ;  and  the  .result  seem9 
to  be,  that  in  a  country  far  advanced  into  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  state  of  society,  enjoy* 
ing  a  free  constitution,  and  that  wishes  to  preserve 
and  improve  those  blessings ;— 1st,  a  rent  suflSdent 
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to  return  fiair  interest  for  the  capital  invested  in  the 
land ; — 2dly,  wages  high  enough  to  afford  to  the  la* 
bourers  and  their  families  a  fair  participation  in  the 
improving  condition  of  the  whole  society; — 3dlj, 
money  sufficient  to  keep  the  stock  and  implements 
upon  the  farms  in  a  thriving  and  serviceable  state  ;-— 
4thl3r>  the  power  of  keeping  the  land  in  heart,  and 
sowing  the  most  profitable  crops ; — 5thly,  the  sup- 
port of  the  moral  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
country  j — 6thly»  the  fair  return  of  the  farmer's  ca* 
pital ; — Tthly,  the  necessary  taxes  to  government  ;-^ 
and  lastly,  increasing  dear  profits  upon  the  farmer's 
capital— constitute  the  encouragement  necessary  to 
the  successful  progress  of  agriculture.  Be  it  observed, 
that  they  are  not  stated  as  essentially  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  all  countries ;  but 
to  its  co-existence  with  the  peculiar  condition  and 
advantages  of  a  fi'ee  and  conunercial  country.  The 
question  then  arises,  can  it  co-exist  with  those  pe- 
culiar advantages  ?  Can  the  general  consumer  in  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country  afford  to 
defi^y  all  these  necessary  expenses  without  destroy- 
ing conunerce  and  manu&ctures,  the  very  sources  of 
agricultural  prosperity  in  such  a  country  ?  In  short, 
can  the  infant  be  supported  without  destroying  its 
nurse  while  it  still  requires  her  milk  ?  I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  can. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  considered  that  there 
are  no  consumers  of  manufactures,  and  objects  of 
commerce,  so  certain  and  so  cotlstant  as  the  domestic 
cultivators.  Let  us  refer  again  to  the  schedule,  at 
the.  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  but  one,  and  we 
diall  find  that  at  least  two  thirds  x>f  the  sums  there 
are  expended  by  the  farmexv  w  by  those 
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who  receive  the  sums  from  him,,  in  such  objects.  Rent^ 
wagesi  wear  and  tear,  tithe,  taxes,  and  at  least  the. 
interest  of  the  farmer's  capital,  are  in  a  considerable 
pcurtion  so  expended.  The  sum,  therefore,  paid 
hy  the  general  consumer  in  the  price  of  raw  produce 
is  circulated^  till  a  lai^e  portion  of  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  merchant  cnr  manufEicturer,  in  the  price  of  hit 
commodity :  and  the  circulation  of  it,  with  its  fetum 
to  the  farmer  through  the  agency  of  the  maaiu&ctufw 
ii^  labourers,  promotes  industry  and  comfort  among 
aU  classes  of  society.  But  kt  us  suppose  the  farm 
fying  waste,  and  the  outgoings  from  it  consequently 
annihilated ;  the  whofe  of  this  drculatioii  is  ei  course 
at  9n  eaad.  The  ejnsting  labourers  receive  ho  wi^es, 
and  cai)  therefore  spend  none,  but  must  be  siqiported 
by  a  tax  on  the  mami£Bu;turer  so  long  as  he  is  aUe 
to  support  them ;  the  landlord  receives  no  rent,  con-- 
sequently  he  can  purchase  no  commodities.  The 
clergyman  receiving  no  tithe  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicamenL  So  are  all  those  whose  industry  and  em^ 
ployments  were  promoted  by  the  expenses  of  the 
farmer.  Now  supposing  the  produce  formerly  tuised 
tm  the  faxm  to  be  imported  at  a  cheaper  rate^  what 
compensation  does  the  merchant  or  mamifiicturer 
obtain  £ar  the  above-maitioned  loss  of  his  domestic 
iharket,.  and  of  prcqperty  to  the  state ?  I  will  grant 
that  he  is  enabled  to  export  his  manu&ctuie  at  * 
somewhat  cheaper  rate ;  yet  surely  he  can  never  ex- 
pect permanently  to  do  this  to  the  extent  ot  coo^ 
terting  the  labourers  and  fiumers,  previously*  cw* 
ployed  as  cultivators,  into  raanu&cturera;  bov  to» 
that  of  ccmipensattng  to  himself  the  kss:  he  ha» 
sustained  by  expelling  them  from  the  ctomsstir 
market     To  sagr  nothing  of  the^  precariotts^ 
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of  foreign  trad^  espedaUy  of  the  market  for  e3^ 
ported  maDufiactuies,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that,  in  a  highl j  commercial  state  of  society,  a  "oery 
large  portion  of  the  cultirators  are  employed  on  vcu 
fmof  land,  and  must  therefore  be  ruined  by  a  free 
competition  with  the  cultivators  of  the  purely  agricul* 
tm*al  countries.  Their  disappearance  then  from  the 
manufiM^turer^a  market  is  at  once  a  certain  and 
encnnnous  fosa:  and  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
but  the  ^^Sciitty  of  procuring  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  comparatiTe  value  of  manu&ctures  soU  in 
the  ibrei^  and  domestic  markets  respectively  could 
ever  lead  the  manufacturer  to  suppose,  that  this 
certain  loss  could  be  permanently  compensated  by 
his  eventnal  success  in  the  foreign  market.  If  there- 
fore the  alternative  were  that  he  must  los^  cme  or 
the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  he  ought  not  to  hesi-^ 
tate.  But  is  this,  in  fact,  the  alternative  ?  Certainly 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cultivators  of  inferior  lands  is  a 
great  and  certain  loss  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
&cturi^g  market  at  home.  But  does  the  high,  price 
tS  produce,  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
cukivation,  as  certainly  deprive  the  merdiant  and 
manufixTtmrer  of  their  success  in  the  foreign  maricet  ? 
I  wiDl  dte  an  authority  better  than  my  own  upon 
this  subject.  (See  Malthus'  Grounds  of  an  Opinion 
oil  tiie  Policy  of  restricting  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
€!om,  p.  SI.)  '^  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a 
fUEl  Hi^the  price  ol  our  corn  and  labour  affords  the  only 
chance  to  our  manufacturers  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  foreign  markets ;  and  that  though  the  produce 
of  th*  country  may  not  be  increased  by  the  fell  ia 
flieprice  of  com,  such  a  fall  is  necessary  to  prevent 
if^osRIve-  diiDinution  o£  it.    These  \»  sottie  weiglit 
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imdoubtedlj  in  this,  argument.  But  if  we  look  Bt 
the  probable  effects  of  returning  peace  to  Europe^  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  even  with  ^  consider-^ 
able  diminution  in  the  price  of  labour^ .  we  should 
not  lose  some  markets  on  the  continent,  for  these. 
manufactures  in  which  we  have  no  peculiar  advan- 
tage ;  while  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
others,  where  our  colonies,  our  navigation,,  our  long 
credits,  our  .coals,,  and  our  mines,  come .  in  question, 
as  well  as  our  skill  and  capital,  we  shall  retainjour. 
trade  in  spite  of  high  wages*.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  peculiarly  adviseable  to  maintain 
unimpaired,  if  possible,  the .  home .  market,  and  not 
to.  lose  the  demand  occasioned  by  so  mudh  of  the 
rents  of  land,  and  of  the  profits  and  capital  of 
fiumers,  as  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  by  the 
dieck  to  our  home  produce. 

**  But  in  whatever  way  the  country  may  be  affected 
by  the  change,  we  must  suppose  that  those  who  are 
immediately  engaged  in.  foreign  trade .  will  benefit 
by  it.  As  they,  however,  form  but  a  very .  small 
portion  of  the  dass  of  persons  living  on  the  profits, 
of  stock  in  point  of  number,  and  not  probably  above 
a  seventh  or  dghth  in  point  of  property,  their  in* 
terests  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  in* 
terests  of  so  very  large  a  majority. 

"  With  regard  to  this  great  majority,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  not  feel  very  widely  and 
severely  the  diminution  of  their  nominal  capital  by. 
the  fall  of  prices.  We  know  the  magic  effect  up(^. 
industry  of  a  rise  of  prices.  It  has  been  noticed  by 
Hume,  and  witnessed  by  every  person  who  has, at*' 
tended  to  subjects  of  this  kind.  And  the  effects 
of  a  M  ate  proportionately  depressing.    Evra  t]ii« 
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fi^ign  trade  will  not  eacupe  its  influence,  though 
here  it  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a  real  increase 
of  demand.  But,  in  the  internal  trade,  not  only 
will  the  full  effect  of  this  deadening  weight  be  ex- 
perienced, bat  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  be 
accompanied  with  an  actual  diminution  of  home  de- 
mand. There  may  be  the  same  or  even  a  greater 
quantity  of  ^  com  consumed  in  the  country,  but  a 
Smaller  quantity  of  manufactures  and  colonial  pro- 
duce; and  our  foreign  com  may  be  piu*chased  in 
part  by-  commodities  which  were  before  consumed 
at  home.  lit  this  case,  the  whole  of  the  internal 
trade  must  severely  suffer,  and  the  wealth  and  en- 
joyments of  the  country  be  decidedly  diminished. 
The  quantity  of  a  country*s  exports  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain criterion  of  its  wealth.  The  quantity  of  pro- 
duce permanently  consumed  at  home  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  certain  criterion  of  wealth  to  which  we  can 
refer.** 

Many  other  writers  have  expressed  their  opinion 
that  tiie.effects  of  a  high  price  of  labour,  on  the  ex- 
port of  manufEictures,  will  be  more  than  counteracted 
by  the  superior  sidll,  capital,  and  industry,  of  which 
high  wages  are  one  necessary  consequence.  Those, 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  occasionally  to  look 
into  the  ^  tracts  which  I  have  published,  well  know 
Aat  I  am  no  advocate  for  gratuitously  establishing 
such  an  devation  in  the  price  of  labour  as  shall  put 
the  foreign  commerce  of  a  country  unnecessarily 
eretk'  to  the  slightest  risk.  An  important  part  of 
my <  argument  on  the  Poor  Laws  (see  Short  Inquiry, 
&c.)  rests  upon  the  effects  which  they  have  in  favour- 
ing fotjsigQi  commerce,  by  preventing  the  inordinate 
rise  4)f :  wages  diqing  a  brisk  demand  for  hands.   But 
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when  the  question  is^  not  whether  a  giutaitoiid 
sacrifice  shall  be  made,  but  whether,  in  an  alterhatiYe 
presenting  unequal  risks,  that  side  shall  not  be  em-». 
braced  where  the  chanoe  of  injury  is  undoiibtedfy 
the,  least,  it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  fitd  pdy^od 
economists  of  high  character  agreeing  la  opimon^ 
that  where  the  injury  to  be  apprel^nded  is  undaubt-' 
edly  the  least,  there  it  wiU»  in  all  probability^  torn 
out  to  be  none  at  all:  and  that  if  the  doBiestic 
capital,  skill,  labour,  and  enterprise  of  a  Bation  9m 
kept  flourishing  and  entire,  its  conunarce  se^  the 
export  of  its  manufactures  will  rest  upon  a  pmidple 
of  vigour  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  com- 
petition of  any  rival  country,  possessing  an  advan<^ 
tage  only  in  the  single  article  of  low  wages. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  am  authorized  in  concluding 
that  it  is  both  consistent  with  the  interests,  and  with- 
in the  power  of  a  free  country  far  advtoced  into  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  state  of  society,  to 
preserve  its  agriculture  in  a  flourishing  condition,  by 
securing  to  the  cultivators  an  increasing  piGe  for 
raw  produce  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  they  must 
incur  in  bringing  inferior  land  into  cultivatioB.   Sudi 
a  price  is  evidently  the  natural  effect  of  the  progKss 
of  society  and  of  population,  and  can  only  be  pre* 
vented  by  permitting  the  policy  and  resources  oi 
countries,  in  other  states  of  sodety,  to  flourish  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  in   qu^ion^    and  to 
amalgamate  themselves  too  closdy  with  its  inteneste; 
a  permission  always  problematical  in  politics^  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,    decidedly  injurious.     A  fair 
commercial  intercourse  between  rival   ta^ka»  tt  » 
bond  of  union ;  but  with  them,  as  with  ixnliindttds^ 
too  close  an  intimaey  is  apt  to  lead>  tti  (iaag^oiiP 
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separations.  We  may  return  then  to  the  principle 
which  forms  the  title  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book» 
firom  which  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  argument 
has  branched  out,  and  assert  that  the  encouragement 
to .  agriculture,  here  contended  for,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  mischievous  pressure  of  population, 
caused  by  depressing  the  productive  energies  of  the 
soil  considerably  below  its  natural  powers* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Recapitulation  and  Conclusion  of  the  Second  Book. 

JL  HIS  book,  which  contains  the  political  application 
of  the  argument  held  m  the  first  book  of  this  treatise, 
has  been  constructed  with  the  single  view  of  showing 
the  legitimate  consequences  deducible  from  that  ar- 
gument on  the  important  and  fundamental  questions 
that  relate  to  the  comfortable    subsistence  of  the 
people,    as  society   advances   towards   those  stages 
where  the  means  of  providing  that  subsistence  is  often 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  intricacy  and  difficulty.    It 
would  be  impertinent  to  enlarge  in  this  place  upon 
the  close  connexion  between  these  consequences  and 
all  the  higher  departments  of  politics.     "  There  are 
counsellors  and  statesmen/'  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  in 
his  observations  on  the  speech  of  Themistocles,  **  which 
can  make  a  small  state  great,  and  yet  cannot  fiddle ; 
as  on  the  other  side,  there  will  be  found  a  great 
many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly,  but  yet  are  so 
far  from  being  able  to  make  a  small  state  great,  as 
their  gift  lieth  the  other  way,  to  bring  a  great  and 
flourishing  estate  to  ruin  and  decay.     But  let  coun- 
sellors and  governors  be  held  in  any  degree  *  negotiis 
pares^  able  to  manage  affairs  ;  be  the  workmen  what 
they  may,  the  work  is  the  main  object ;  that  is,  the 
true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates,   and  the 
means  thereof.'*     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  compact,  vigorous,  and  well-knit  body  is  an  indis- 
pensable quality  of  "  the  work  "  or  instrument  with 
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which  statesmen  are  to  operate.  They  may  be  fur- 
nished with  all  knowledge,  yet  if  they  have  not  such 
an  instrument  to  wield,  their  wisdom  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Of  what  effect,  for  example,  is  the  power  of 
such  a  country  as  Spain  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman, 
except  to  encumber  his  march  ?  and  certainly  her 
statesmen  have  for  many  generations  been  much 
addicted  to  fiddling^  or,  in  Lord  Bacon's  woi:ds,  "  to 
those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts  to  gain  favour  with 
their  masters  and  estimation  with  the  vulgar,  which 
deserve  no  better  name  than  fiddling.''  So  far  there- 
fore £rom  making  a  small  state  great,  they  have 
brought'  their  great  and  flourishing  kingdom  to  ruin 
and  decay,'  and  have  made  it  almost  an  useless  in- 
cumbrance in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Whereas 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  regulated  its  internal  polity  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Themistocles,  has  been  found  to  preponderate 
in  the  scale  of  the  world,  when  cast  into  the  balance  by 
her  statesmen  against  the  most  powerful  nations. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  case.  Political 
greatness  is  of  trifling  value,  nor  can  it  be  of  long 
duration,  unless  it  rest  upon  public  happiness.  France 
had  political  greatness  enough,  and  to  spare,  but  it 
rested  upon  public  misery  and  the  degradation  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  could  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
well  combined  attack.  The  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  people  then  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  national 
strength,  and  consist  in  their  industry  and  comfortr 
able  subsistence,  or  rather  in  the  comfortable  subsistr> 
ence  which  is  the  natural  result  of  their  iddustry, 
under  the  Tegulation  of  wholesome  laws. 

If  the  first  book  of  this  treatise  satisfactorily 
proved  that  there  is  no  inherent  principle  in  the  con- 
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rtitutidii  of  society  which  iiecessarily  prevants  lliii 
condition  from  being  fulfilled  at  aa j  period  of  its  pro« 
gress,  or  from  continuing  in  vigour  for  an  ind^ite 
period  when  once  estiddished,  I  trust  that  the  cxm* 
tents  of  this  book  have  been  equally  successfiil  la 
showing  the  specific  means  by  which  the  condition 
may  be  practically  realized. 

It  has  shown,  first,  (see  c.  i.)  that  population^  having 
a  natural  tendency  to  keep  within  the  powers  of  the 
soil  to  afford  subsistence,  a  well  regulated  commiuuty 
may  safely  encourage  its  increase,  either  with  a  view 
to  public  strength  or  private  haj^nc^ss,  because  in 
such  a  community  that  increase  will  certainly  be  ao- 
ccHnpanied  by  a  contemporaneous  extension  of  agn" 
culture. 

It  has  shown  (c.  ii.)  that  the  tendency  inherent  ift 
the  principle  of  population  to  keep  it  within  the 
powers  of  the  soil  can  never  be  destroyed,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  appears  that,  as  society  ad- 
vances,   the   number  of   the  people  nevi^  presses 
against  the  mere  necessaries  of  Ufe,  but  only  against 
the  luxuries   of  the  higher  orders.     And  further, 
(c.  iii.),  that  population,  being  the  cause  c£  the  produc- 
tion of  food  in  the  higher  stages  of  sodeky^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  permit  that  cause,  under  due  moral  regir- 
lation,  to  operate  its  legitimate  effect  until  the  peqde 
naturally  cease  to  reproduce  their  own  numbers,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  permanent  pressure  of  their 
wants  against  the  means  of  subsistence.     But  w 
order  to  enable  the  natural  increase  of  population  lo 
operate  its  legitimate  effect  in  increasing  the  produo- 
tion,  of  food,  several  precautions  are  necessary^  all  of 
which  however  are  also  essential  to  the  people's  hap- 
pn^ss,  independently  of  any  view  to  thdr  comfort^ 
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able  subsistence:,  as,  first,  (c.  iv.)  To  prevent  any  unna'^ 
tural  acceleration  in    the    progress  of   population 
whereby  an  idle  and  unemployed  people  might  come 
to  press  perniciously  against  the  food,  which  is  only 
increasing  at  the  natural  rate  indicated  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  industrious  consumers  who  have  a  fair 
equivalent  to  give  for  it     Secondly,  (c.  v.)  That  the 
productive  energies  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  depressed 
below  their  natural  powers,  so  that  the  industrious 
consumers  shall  be  disappointed  of  their  fair  expecta* 
tion  of  subsistence,  in  return  for  the  remuneration 
they  are  prepared  to  give  for  it.     To  prevent  this 
depression  it  appears,  (c.  vi.)  that  as  society  advances, 
and  food  is  raised,  at  an  increased  expense,  upon  land 
of  in&rior  staple,  the  cultivator  should  be  protected 
from  the  C(»npetition  of  com  raised  by  the  capital 
and  labour  of  foreign  countries,  who  can  still  cultivate 
it  on  good  land  at  a  small  expense.  And  to  secure  to 
the  domestic  cultivator  of  inferior  land  such  a  suffi- 
cient price  for  his  produce,  as  shall  induce  him  to 
persevere  in  his  useful  occupation,  and  tempt  others 
to  enter  into  it,  it  appears  also  necessary,  that  that 
price  should    cover  the  following   outgoings ;   viz. 
(c.  viL)  a  fair  rent  to  the  landlord;    (c.  viii.)  the 
tenant's  fEiir  expenses  and  profits,  consisting  of,  1st, 
(c.  ix.)  such  wages  to  the  farmer's  labourers  as  shall 
maintain  them  and  their  families  in  comfort  and  de- 
cency;  2dly,  (c.  X.)  such  a  sum  of  money  as  shall 
keep  his  stock  and  implements  in  good  order ;  as 
shall  keep  his  land  in  heart ;  as  shall  pay  his  moral 
and  religious  instructors;  his  taxes  to  the  govem- 
Hient;  and,  after  all,  shall  not  only  afford  him  com- 
Bion  interest  for  his  capital  which  is  necessary  merely 
to  save  him  from  ruin,  but  shall  also  affbrd  him  a 
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liberal  dear  profit  upon  that  capital  in  reward  for  ids 
industry  and  exertions. 

It  does,  I  trust,  appear  that,  under  the  operation 
of  the  principles  established  in  the  first  book  of  thia> 
treatise,  the  production  of  all  these  objects  lies  within 
the  compass  of  such  laws  as  a  fi^e  people  may  not 
only  cheerfully  live  under,  hut  by  which  they  will 
find  their  political  condition  and  private  happiness 
materially  improved.  The  people  must  indeed  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  production  and  permanence 
of  these  blessings,  by  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable  and 
moral  system  in  their  private  and  public  conduct 
The  force  of  no  poUtical  institutions  that  ever  were 
IfKHnulgated  is  sufficient  permanently  to  carry  on  the 
public  prosperity,  when  opposed  by  a  profligate  and 
discontented,  and  consequently  a  factious  people ;  a 
consideration  which  should  convince  mankind,  if  any 
thing  is  capable  of  working  the  conviction,  of  the  pa- 
ramount influence  of  morals  over  politics.  But  so 
long  as  the  people  will  faithfully  and  steadily  adhere 
-to  such  a  system,  there  seems  to  be  no  political 
necessity  that  their  condition  should  ever  alter  for  the 
worse.  The  conservative  principle  involved  in  the 
propositions  maintained  in  the  first  book  of  this  trea- 
^^^^^  tise  seem  to  guarantee  society  from  that  principle  of 
^^^^^  decay  connected  with  the  progress  of  population,  to 
^^^^r  which  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  necessarily  liable 
^^^^^  firom  its  very  constitution  and  essence.  There  is 
W  evidently  no  physical  impossibility  of  maintaining 

fc  *he  people  in  comfort,  from  their  internal  resources, 

^^^K   1^1  to  any  given  period  of  time. 
^^^^H        It   must,    however,   again   be  pressed  upon    tke 
^^^B^    leader's  attention  that,  in  order  to  induce  a  peopk 
W  iaithfiill7  and  steadily  to  adhere  to  their  systeiOt 
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fioHnethuig  more  is  neicessaty  than  a  mere  aonviction 
of  its  political  utility.  This  conviction  has  ever  been 
too  weak  to  overcome  the  indolent  or  selfish  propen- 
sities of  mankind.  To  become  effectual,  it  must  be  aided 
by  public  prindf^,  which  can  only  be  founded  in  moral 
knowledge  and  integritj,  which,  again,  can  find  its 
source  in  no  other  spring  but  sound  and  pure  reli- 
gion. This,  to  use  a  simile  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  is  the 
top  of  the  pjrramid.  If  it  be  not  contracted  to  this 
pointy  but  its  summit  left  bare  and  exposed  by  the 
omission  of  th^  apex,  the  storms  will  enter,  and  the 
ecBfice  must  gradually  decay,  and  crumble  into  ruins. 
It  is  pttrtljr  for  these  reasons  that  I  venture  to  add 
ft  tinrd  book  to  this  treatise,  containing  the  moral 
(cxmseqwace^  dedudble  from  its  fundamental  prin* 
dpies.  I  have  also  been  induced  to  make  this  addi- 
tion, because  some  departments  of  moral  conduct, 
most  nesafy  affecting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
maiddnd,  derive  a  peculiar  character  from  the  prin- 
dj^es  of  this  treatise,  distinct  from  that  which  my 
opponents  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them. 
This  is  particuiaily  true  of  many  objects  relating  to 
t!ie  exercise  of  charity,  to  the  marrii^  of  the  lowtr 
orders  of  tiie  people,  and  to  a  few  oth^  pdnts  whidi 
are  4eti^bd  in  the  following  boc^.  I  trust  that  ttiey 
will  be  fbimd  not  altogether  wanting  in  mterest  or 
ttovdty^Hior,  above  all,  in  tbuth. 


y  2 
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MORAL    CONSEQUENCES    DEDUCIBLE    FROM    THE    PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  THIS  TREATISE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Application  of  the  third  Prindple-^That  the  Tai- 
dency  of  Population  will  neither  be  materially 
altered  nor  divertedfrom  its  natural  Course,  (as 
exhibited  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,)  in  a  Coun- 
try whose  Government,  Laws,  and  Customs,  are 
founded,  in  the  main,  upon  Principles  of  Religion, 
Morality^  rational  Liberty,  and  Security  of 
Person  and  Property,  although  these  Principles 
may  obtain  only  an  imperfect  Influence. 

X  HE  preceding  books  of  this  treatise  have  probaUy 
been  successful  in  establishing  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  principles,  of  sound  politics  and  of  pure 
morals,  as  well  as  in  exhibiting  the  dependance  of 
the  most  important  conclusions  in  political  economy 
upon  the  preservation  of  rational  liberty,  security  of 
property,  and  the  consequent  promotion  of  industry. 
The  whole  foundation  of  the  argument  in  the  pre- 
ceding books  resting  upon  the  spontaneous  opera- 
tions of  men  fs  society  advances,  the  enjoyment  of 
rational  liberty  in  their  actions,  and  of  security  in 
their  persons  and  properties,  is  of  course  implied.  It 
is  unnecessary  therefore  to  dwell  upon  the  appUca- 
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tion  of  that  part  of  the  principle  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  which  refers  to  liberty  and  security,  any  ftur- 
ther  than  to  daim  admission  for  the  obvious  fact  that 
their  theoretic  perfection  is  not  necessary  to  ensure 
the  free  and  unimpeded  progress  of  society.  The 
history  of  our  own  country  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
show,  that  where  the  government  and  laws  are 
founded,  in  tke  main^  upon  the  principles  of  liberty, 
partial  deviations  and  individual  exceptions  will  not 
impede  the  general  march  of  the  conmionwealth  in 
its  career  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  religious  and  moral  part  of  \he  jninciple, 
which  fcmns  the  title  of  this  chapter,  not  having  inci- 
dentally fisdlen  under  discussion  to  the  same  extent, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  and  apply  it. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety dq)ends  upon  the  spontaneous  operations  of  man- 
kind, in  the  pursuit  of  that  course,  which  Providence 
has  chalked  out  as  leading  to  general  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  that  any  deviation  from  it  is  always 
accompanied  with  proportionate  difficulties  and  dis- 
orders in  the  machinery  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  men's  spontaneous  operations  are  of  course 
dependant  upon  their  wills ;  and  as  the  will  of  man  is 
naturally  liable  to  be  perverted  by  selfishness,  by 
short-dgfated  views  of  immediate  interest,  and  by  the 
external  temptations  which  surround  him,  all  of 
which  are  continually  soliciting  him,  with  a  view  to 
his  individual  interest,  to  depart  from  the  course 
which  leads  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  community, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  higher  principle  is  required 
than  those  usually  presented  to  our  notice  by  writers 
on  political  economy.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
where  n  principle  is  tQ  be  found  sufficiently  powerful 
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to  counteract  this  natural  bent  towards  evil  in  human 
aodetji^  excq>t  in  the  department  of  morab. 

Agsin,  as  the  healthy  progress  of  society  dqpends 
upon  the  pursuit  of  that  course  which  Providence  has 
dialked  out  as  leading  to  general  hajqpiness  and 
prosperity,  the  question  g[  expediency  is  of  course 
involved  in  it    But  if  there  is  one  fact  more  fidly 
established  than  another,  to  the  satisfiiction  of  every 
cwdid  investigat(Mr  of  human  actions  and  c^^ons,  it 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  conclusions  drawp  from 
mere  political  expediency,  whidi,  as  an  excdlait 
wfiter  has  observed,  are  the  result  mere^  of  man's. 
^  jud^^meat  of  probabilities."    But  as  no  two  bi» 
^w  formed  the  same  Ju4gme^  of  probaHUtiei.i 
some  further  rule  of  ref^^r^ice  is  of  course  reqpiired 
for  the  regulation  of  men's  actions  and  iqpinions. 
Aad  it  may  be  asked,  with  some  coi^dence,  where 
is  a  rule  of  Teference  to  be  found  sufficieptly  capa- 
cious to  include  all  the  dehateable  points  res^iectiag 
the  will  of  Providence  in  the  government  of  human 
society,  and  sufficiently  inoontrovertiUe  or  authopta* 
tive  to  bring  the  debates  to  a  conclusion,  except  the 
rule  given  by  the  great  Architect  of  society  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own  work  ?     7his  rule,  it  wiB 
net  I  afgprehaid  be  denied,,  is  that  of  mor^U  expe* 
diency,  not  always  as  it  may  be  deduced  fix)m  the  law 
and  the  light  of  nature,  (which  only  i^moves  the  difr 
culty  one  step,  and  still  leaves  the  condusicm  as  open  to 
debate  as  before^)  but  as  it  is  plainly  expressed  in  tike 
prece|)ts  of  Revelation,  which,  as  Dr.  Paley  obs»m, 
are  as  mudi  intended  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  men 
as  B»embers  of  ti^  community,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
wOTid,  as  in  then-  capacity  of  private  individuals. 
Ix|deed»  althougfa  this  truth  has  been  too  fraauently 


fiverlodked,  I  csn  never  bnag  mysdf  to  ^teSeve  that 
it  was  ever  really  doubted  by  any  one  who  seriously 
reflected  upon  ihe  subject  Hiere  is  scarcely  a 
Christian  precept  which  does  not  refer  to  man  as  a 
mCTiber  of  society.  To  suppose  then  that  the  con* 
fititution  and  progress  of  society  was  no  part  of  the 
design  of  him  who  gave  the  precepts,  is  about  as  rea^ 
smiable  as  to  deny  that  the  British  parliament  in 
passuig  the  Mutiny  Act  has  any  view  to  the  stabflity 
and  discipline  of  the  army.  The  truth  seems  to  he, 
tJiat  men^  even  very  honest  and  well-^tentioned 
men,  have  found  the  princi|4e  rather  more  difficult 
in  its  application  to  puUic  than  to  private  affairs. 
Moral  int^rity  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  present 
sacrifice,  and  frequently  with  i^parent  rii^ ;  and  con- 
scientious persons,  not  fulfy  impressed  with  the  prao* 
tkal  convicfaon  of  God's  particular  superintendance, 
may  dodiit  how  far  th^y  are  justified  m  incurring  that 
risk,  and  making  that  sacrifice  mi  the  part  of  the 
public,  at  wfaidi  they  would  not  hesitate  in  their  own 
indiridml  case.  It  requires,  in  fiiiort,  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  the  ultimate  expeikney  of  moral  conduct, 
than  many  public  men  have  the  good  fortune  to  ac* 
quiie,  to  induce  them,  as  trustees  for  the  puMic,  to 
focq^o  the  temptation  of  an  aj^Murent  political 
advantage,  although  of  doubtfiil  a2f>ect  as  to 
iDond  expediency.  They  too  often  acqwesce  there- 
fore in  the  radical  separation  attempted  to  be 
aet  up  between  morals  and  politics  in  aflidrs  of  legis- 
hOasL 

The  object  then  of  this  third  book  is  to  show 
Hiat,  in  so  &r  as  the  questions  discussed  in  this  trea^ 
tise  are  concerned,  a  reference  to  moral  expediency, 
where  the  express  commands  cS  God  cannot  be  dis- 
covered^ and  to  Bevdation,  where  its  cemmaada  ase  ex^^ 
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pressly  intimated, is  a  perfectly  safeprindpleupon  which 
to  determine  the  choice  of  any  particular  alternative  in 
political  conduct ;  and  that  moral  calculations  are  in 
no  respect  to  be  postponed  in  favour  of  those  which 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  science  of 
government.  I  trust  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  will 
prove,  that  there  is  no  moral  incapacity  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  society  which  impedes  its  regular 
and  successM  progress  in  improvement  up  to  the 
remotest  period  in  which  the  community  wiU 
abide  by  the  rules  projected  and  divulged  by  Pro* 
vidence  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  For 
if  the  progress  of  society  depend  upon  a  re- 
gular and  legitimate  increase  of  population,  industry, 
^nd  civilization,  and  these  again  are  derived  iOrom  a 
reasonable  adherence  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  the  laws  of  religion  and  morality,  then  it  seems 
undeniable  that  religion  and  morals  are  morq  suf. 
fident  to  secure  the  progress  of  society,  than  the 
dry  results  of  political  economy ;  that  these  without 
the  other  are  like  false  reckonings  at  sea,  by  which 
the  ship  is  liable  to  be  wrecked  on  the  first  rock 
which  lies  in  its  track.  In  truth,  what  dependance 
pan  be  placed  upon  a  political  calculation  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  conduct  of  individuals,  when 
there  is  no  security  that  those  individuals  will  guide 
their  conduct  by  any  general  rules  ?  And  what  se* 
curity  is  it  possible  to  obtain  that  individuals  will  so 
guide  ^heir  conduct  but  that  which  is  derived  from 
moral  and  religious  sanctions — ^that  is,  from  sound 
pr^iciples  leading  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
duty  to  their  fellow  creatures  and  to  society,  and 
infusing  a  hearty  desire  to  fulfil  it  ?  These,  therefoie, 
and  these  only,  are  the  key  stones  in  the  arch  <rf 
dyil  §pciety ;  ^ill  tjiey  are  inserted  the  fabric  U  in 
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danger,  and  the  work  of  the  architect  is  incomplete. 
If  they  are  removed,  no  symmetry  of  proportion 
nor  the  nicest  calculations  of  science  can  preserve  the 
fabric  from  destruction. 

'  Upon  the  whole  then  I  think  myself  justified  in 
arguing  as  a  general  truth  that,  as  the  natural 
course  of  human  society  depends  upoir  an  adherence 
to  such  principles  as  have  been  deduced  from  an  ob- 
servation of  the  best  constituted  commonwealths, 
so  these  principles  are  themselves  discovered,  esta- 
blished, and  confirmed,  not  so  much  by  a  scientific 
investigation  into  the  grounds  of  political  expediency^ 
as  by  a  due  inquiry  into,  and  regard  to,  the  demands 
of  religion  and  morals  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
people  and  the  government.  Thus  guided  the  people 
will  spontaneously  arrange  themselves  as  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy  would  suggest,  and 
indeed  must  so  have  arranged  themselves  before 
any  principles  at  all  could  have  been  deduced  from 
an  observation  of  their  political  condition.  Without 
a  due  regard  to  morals  and  religion,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  selfishness  of  mankind  will 
be  so  far  fit)m  leading  to  such  an  arrangement  as  I 
have  contemplated,  that  it  is  the  main  cause  of  all 
the  deviations  from  what  I  presume  to  call  the  Pro- 
vidential  course  of  society ;  that  it  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  that  vice  and  misery  which,  in  the 
system  I  am  desirous  to  oppose,  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  progress  of  society  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence. It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  foundation  k£ 
my  argument  may  be  said  to  rest.  I  assert  that 
Providence  has  placed  a  fallen  *but  rational  creature 
in  a  world  where  a  constant  resistance  to  his  evil 
propensities,  and  to  the  temptations  which  foster  them. 
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is  necessary  to  his  happiness  both  in  his  indmdual 
and  social  capacity ;  that  he  has  pointed  out  to  him 
the  means  by  which  that  resistance  may  be  effectually 
carried  on ;  and  that  as  he  has  made  the  bapplness 
of  the  individual  dependant  upon  the  degree  in 
i¥luch  he  perseveres  in  that  resistance,  so  has  he 
made  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society  no  less 
dqiendant  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  mass  of 
individuals  pursue  the  same  course.  If  siodety^ 
therefore,  make  any  progress  at  all,  il  murt  be  in 
consequence  of  the  obedience  of  the  individuab  com- 
posing  it  to  the  conunands  of  God,  that  is,  of  their 
resistance  to  the  evil  and  selfish  and  savage  passions 
which  obstruct  that  progress.  So  that  the  Provi- 
dential course  of  society  runs  directly  counter  to 
human  perversity,  and  depends  entirety  upon  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  subdued,  and  man  in  some 
degree  restored  to  his  original  constitution  and 
dignity. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  here  be  objected^  that 
since  Society  is  composed  of  individuals  whose 
prcmeness  to  evil  is  admitted,  and  there  is  reascm  to 
suppose  that  few  of  them  fully  and  effectudly  resist 
{t,  it  seems  rather  inconsistent  to  argue  that  the 
jprovidential  course  of  a  society  thus  constituted 
should  run  in  a  contrary  direction*  I  admit  that 
this  objection  would  be  conclusive,  were  the  universal 
obedience  and  sinless  perfection  of  individuals  ne* 
cessary  to  such  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition as  the  healthy  progress  of  society  requirei. 
But  a  reference  to  fact  and  experience  proves  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  see  many  sodetiei 
advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  happiness  and  oviliza^ 
tion^  not  indeed  where  morals  are  generally  rekuied 
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mod  rdigiod  neglected,  not  indeed  where  the  laws 
thanselves  wte  founded  in  injustice  and  immorality, 
but  certainly  vrh^te  the  opposite  virtues  are  merely 
sufficiently  prevalait  to  render  them  upon  the  whole 
the  ruling  principles  upon  which  public  and  private 
ocmduct  is  regulated.  The  degree  of  happiness 
and  civilisation  vnll  of  course  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
people  prompt  them  to  a  ready  obedience  or  to  a 
pr<^igate  resistance  to  such  laws ;  but  as  long  as  the 
prindple  di  virtue  is  strong  enough,  to  maintain 
them  in  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  to  ensure  a 
general  obedience  to  their  enactments,  so  long  will 
the  society  continue  to  advance,  and  the  sponta- 
neous  anangements  of  the  people  to  produce  those 
poIitiGal  effects  whidi  have  beai  detailed  in  the  pre- 
^Deding  chapters  of  this  treatise. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  just,  it  must  follow  of  course 
that  any  principle  of  conduct,  which  is  allowable 
on  grounds  g£  morality  and  religion,  cannot  be  po- 
litically mischievous,  since  those  grounds  are  asserted 
io  form  the  criterion  to  which,  and  to  which  onl^ 
political  expediaicy  can  with  certainty  be  referred 
In  other  words  nothing  can  be  politically  expedient 
thai  is  ncoDsistent  with  morals  and  religimi;  and 
#^ery  tinng  plainly  consistent  with  them  is  political]^ 
expeJ&mi  as  a  fimdam^ital  prinafde  of  acticm.  Here 
tben  anoiher  very  wide  field  dP  difference  is  evened  be- 
tvaen  the  jj^indples  of  this  treatise  and  those  whidi 
ft  is  fliy  ol^eet  to  ojpfose.  By  these  many  acticms^ 
perfiectly  allowable  upon  moral  and  religious  grounds^ 
i^me  indeed  whidi  appear  to  be  specifically  com* 
nif^ded  as  brandbes  ci  our  duty,  are  concluded  ta 
Im  omtrary  to  the  well*being  of  society^  and  alto-*^ 
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gether  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  Providence 
for  the  government  of  the  world.  The  course  of 
nature  is  set  up  against  the  divine  laws,  and  the 
principle  of  political  expediency  against  the  revealed 
will  of  God. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  attacking  positions 
of  this  nature,  either  by  assertmg  at  once  that  Fro- 
vidence  is  a  better  judge  of  its  own  work,  and  con- 
sequently of  what  is  expedient  to  keep  it  in  due 
course,  than  any  human  philosopher  can  pretend  to 
be ;  which  at  once  precludes  all  argument  except  as 
to  what  really  is  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The 
other  method,  and  upon  the  whole  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  the  proof  can  be  dearly  made 
out,  is  to  show  that,  upon  fair  principles  of  philosophy 
unaided  by  higher  authority,  the  duties  which  are 
commanded,  and  the  actions  which  are  permitted, 
are  in  themselves  eocpedient  and  in  their  conse- 
quences beneficial  to  society:  and  whUe  we  care- 
fully abstain  from  .any  idea  that  the  authority  of 
the  divine  laws  is  at  all  affected  by  our  necessarily 
confined  notions  concerning  their  expediency,  we 
may  be  thankful  that  on  many  important  points  of 
practical  conduct  the  proof  of  that  expediency  lies  so 
much  within  the  scope  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  The 
last  is  the  method  which  I  mean  to  pursue  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  shall  in  the  following  chapters 
select  the  most  prominent  of  the  actions  and  duties 
connected  with  this  inquiry ;  first  endeavouring  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  commanded  or  permitted 
to  practise  them,  and  then  to  exhibit  the  degree  in 
which  the  expediency  and  advantages  of  practising 
them  can  be  proved  from  the  arguments  of  the  two 
preceding  books.  
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Ea^tent  of  the  Duty  of 

Charity. 

XT  is  surely  superfluous  in  these  days,  and  most 
emphatically  so  in  this  country^  to  enlarge  upon  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  nature  of  the  duty  of 
charity;  or  to  assert  that  it  is  strictly  speaking  a 
moral  duty,  and  that  we  are  commanded  to  practise 
it  for  our  own  improvement  and  the  profit  of  others, 
without  any  nice  reference  to  our  notions  or  pre- 
sumptions concerning  its  political  expediency.  <^  Let 
every  one  of  you  assist  his  neighbour  in  whatsoever 
business  he  hath  need  of  you:"  (Rom.  xvi.  2.)  "  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  thou  not  away:"  (Matt.  v.  42.) 
"  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,"  &c.  (Luke  vi. 
88.)  **  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he 
that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself:  (Prov.  ii. 
25.)  "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers: " 
^Heb.  xiii.  2.)  with  many  other  texts  of  Scripture, 
are  positive  injunctions  enforced  by  sanctions  having 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  political  expediency. 
Yet  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  population  has  in 
all  cases  a  tendency  of  itself  to  exceed  the  supply 
of  food  for  its  support;  since  we  can  scarcely,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  assist  the  poor  in  any  way  without 
encouraging  them  to  produce,  and  enabling  them  to 
rear,  a  greater  npmber  of  children,  or  at  least  without 
prolonging  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  our  cha- 
lity ;  it  is  evident  that  by  every  exertion  of  it  we 
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are  only  increasing  the  quantum  of  human  misery. 
While  we  assist  some  we  are  proportionably  depress- 
ing others^  and  adding  to  that  number  which  is 
abeady  exuberant  to  a  fault*  It  is  impossible  to 
parry  this  conclusion;  and  although  the  humanity* 
of  many  who  profess  to  admit  its  truths  espedally 
of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  very  na- 
turally recoils  from  the  proportion,  nothing  can  moi^ 
strongly  mark  its  practical  deficiency  wh^i  apfdted 
to  the  exigences  of  human  life  than  the  manner  is 
which  he  endeavours  to  escape  from  it*  They  gay 
that  general  principles  should  not  be  pusl^  too  fiur; 
and  that  cases  may  occur  where  the  good  resulting 
may  more  than  overbalance  the  evil  to  be  uppte^ 
bended.  But  if  the  principle  be  true,  how  is  it  pos* 
sible  to  know  that  the  beings  we  thus  ej^alt  may  be 
more  worthy  than  those  so  unjustifiably  depressed  f 
If  the  world  be  already  miserable  because  it  hwi 
a  continual  tendency  to  repletion,  all  charity  whidb 
encourages  marriage  among  the  lower  orders  in  ordef 
to  promote  happiness  and  morality,  which  assistt 
women  in  child-birth,  which  promotes  raodnation 
and  the  cure  of  painful  and  distressing  diseases^ 
which  helps  in  short  any  of  the  poor  to  rear  Hmt 
children  in  soundness  of  body,  which  bestows  reMrf 
upon  the  old  who  have  not  saved  a  provirion  frooi 
their  youthful  earnings,  which  saves  in  any  manner  the 
life  of  one  whose  death  would  set  his  fellow^creatunsi 
more  at  ease,  is  a  criminal  indulgence  of  individud 
feeling  at  the  expense  of  the  genaral  welfere  of  miao^ 
kind :  since  by  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  ttom 
diarities  towards  one  individual,  we  reduce  aiu)tfaav 
who  may  deserve  it  less,  to  the  same  distress  flwn 
wkidi  the  object  of  ou^r  benevolence  is  lelievdl^ 
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Tfais  Is  the  plain,  manly,  and  consistent  condu-^ 
sion  to  be  drawn  from  the  premises.  He  who  is 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  must 
of  course  think  it  his  duty,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  to  act  up  to  the  former.  Nor  can  this  opinion 
€fr  conduct  be  at  all  altered  by  a  mere  recommenda* 
tion  from  the  person  who,  as  he  thinks,  ha3  esta>- 
Uished  the  principles,  not  to  push  them  too  far,  be* 
cause  the  benefit  he  may  bestow  upon  one  indivichial 
may  perchance  be  greater  than  the  injury  he  will 
certainly  do  to  another.  He  may  reasonably  doubt 
this ;  and  the  doubt  may  serve  very  strongly  to  fortify 
the  natural  inclination,  of  which  we  are  most  of  us 
too  aensiUe^  to  keep  our  money  in  our  pockets. 

Again,  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Divine 
Ftovidence,  in  the  precepts  it  has  laid  down  for  the 
exercise  of  our  charity,  are  no  less  implicated  in  the 
condnsioiis  referred  to.  In  addition  to  the  texts 
just  quoted,  we  are  commanded  absolutely^  and 
wkhoot  any  reference  to  its  effects  upon  society,  ^  to 
give  unto  the  poor  sufficient  for  his  need,"  **  to  deal 
bread  to  the  hungry,**  "  to  cover  the  naked,"  and  so 
Satth,  The  law  is  represented  as  of  the  highest 
ofafiigatioii,  and  not  only  strict,  but  generous  obedi- 
ence to  it  as  the  most  decisive  test  of  faith.  This 
IS  too  faroad  a  principle  of  duty  to  be  pdliated  of 
denied :  and  bdng  so,  we  are  surely  justified  in  pre- 
samii^  jit  priorU  that  a  c(»npliance  with  it  can  never 
eadanger  the  welfare  of  those  towards  whom  it  ii 
eSEetdsed,  by  enlarging  the  boundaries  oi  vice  and 
amongst  them.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile 
minds  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  whicfr 
'been  attempted,  by  saying,  **  that  the  Scriptures^ 
oamnand  us  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  are  quite  silent 
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jas  to  the  utility  of  such  a  virtue .'*  Undoubtedly, 
if  in  any  case  the  commands  of  God  appear  to  our 
finite  understandings  to  be  inexpedient  in  their  parti- 
culiar  application  to  human  /  affairs,  we  bow  with 
humility,  and  conclude  that  their  general  expediency 
has  reference  to  the  universal  scheme  of  things, 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  removed  fer 
beyond  the  blinking  imbecility  of  mortal  ken.  But 
on  a  subject  of  such  daily  importance  to  us  as  the 
practice  of  charity,  it  would  not  be  without  an 
obstinate  struggle,  nor  without  exquisite  pain,  that 
a  philanthropist  could  be  brought  to  rest  its  expedi- 
ency solely  on  an  argument  so  abstracted.  He  would 
rather  argue,  that  if  we  conclude  charity  to  be  ft 
virtue,  we  can  hardly  admit  its  consequences  to  be 
vicious;  and  whether  or  not  his  abilities  would 
enable  him  to  refute  arguments  that  may  be  brought 
forward  to  prove  them  so,  he  would  no  more  admit 
the  truth  of  those  arguments,  than  he  would  the 
falsehood  of  the  Newtonian  system,  because  its 
founder  could  not  explain  the  cause  of  gravitation ; 
or  the  non-existence  of  the  electrical  energies  of 
various  bodies  in  nature,  because  the  primary  cause 
of  electricity  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  knowledge. 
To  be-  told^  therefore,  that  the  delightful  sentiments 
aiising  from  the  practice  of  this  virtue  are  "  baseless 
illusions,"  should  not  disturb  his  repose  in  the  Iea8t> 
and  so  far  from  seeking  for  consolation  in  a  forget 
fulness  of  the  truth,  he  should  immediately  have  re? 
course  to  the  expedient  of  reminding  himself  of  it 
For  the  truth  must  evidently  be,  that .  since  Gtod  k 
an  all-wiseand  all-good  being,  who  made  the  woi)& 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  upci 
which  it  is  conducted,  whatever  he  commands  tmiri 
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be  expedient  for  the  Benefit  of  lAew,  whether  tr* 
can  prove  it  so  or  Hot.  ActuaHj  rxo '  t)ring  forward 
that  proof  must  neferthdes^  give  a  sens3)le  [deasare* 
though  it  can  impart  no  additional  conviction,  fo  it 
traly  ratikmal  mind. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  con** 
AnaianB  to  be  drawn  from  the  firaft  part  of  thii^ 
treatise,  witih  respect  to  the  exercise  of  charity  td 
the  poor,  leave  the  expediency  of  the  practice  of 
that  virtue  not  onfy  open  to  the  utmost  extent,  under 
the  control  of  distcretion,  to  which  a  benevcflMNf 
heart  nmy  find  pleasure  in  its  exertion;  but  by 
rendering  every  rational  mode  of  relief  innocent  and 
pnoae-worihy,  they  afford  to  all,  according  to  their 
means,  the  opportunity  of  obeying  the  commands  of 
God  by  flie  exercise  of  this  sublime  duty  to  their  fel' 
Idfw  crctttures. 

For  if  population,  in  ivell-govemed  states,  hath  a 
iueti]dral  tendency  to  keep  within  the  powers  of  the 
soU  to  afford  it  subsistence  as  society  advances  itt 
ita  progress,  the  triffing  impulse  given  to  it  by  the 
most  tmbounded  exercise  of  charity  of  which  any 
record  esdsts,  or  which  any  reasonable  man  would 
antidpate,  can  scarcely  give  an  important  counterac- 
tion to-  that  natural  tiendency.  iTie  supposition  that 
it  Would  do  so  is  merely  theoretical,  like  most  of  the 
other  aigi»ftients  which  pretend  to  prove  the  teflrr-* 
dfeiiey  of  peculation  to  exuberance.  They  assimie  a 
probabifity  contrary  to  all  experience  of  the  past, 
and  td  an  future  expectation ;  namely,  that  becatise 
dmtfty  is  enjoined  upon  man  without  Kmit,  there- 
lore,  unlimited  alms-giving  will  be  the  riEfSttlt— 
Wherieaa  whoever  reflects  for  an  instant  upon  thf 
Tfttfoits  impediments  which  continually  operatie  Upoit 
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the  human  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  universal  pre* 
Faience  of  that  practice,  need  be  under  no  extreme  ap- 
prehension that  it  will  ever  tend  to  general  extra- 
vagance. 

Moreover,  we  shall  find  in  a  subsequent  chapteiV 
(see  chap,  iv.)  that  as  ^he  exercise  of  chaiity  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  by  the  number  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  it,  so  these  objects  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  numbers  during  the  progress  of  society, 
and  will  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  means  of 
ij||ief  in  ^the  power  of  the  community.  Indiscrimi* 
nate  alms-giving  is  not  charity,  but  profusion ;  the 
objects  of  judicious  alms-giving  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  the  people,  the  farther 
society  advances  from  the  agricultural  stage.  But 
the  natural  rate  of  the  increase  of  population  also 
undergoes  a  proportionate  abatement,  as  was  fully 
proved  in  the  course  of  the  first  book,  and  affords 
room  for  an  enlarged  exercise  of  charity  without  the 
danger  of  producing  a  vicious  excess  of  population. 
It  can  scarcely  therefore  be  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  the  general  welfSure  of  society,  to  repress  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  virtue  upon  the  charitable  exertions  of 
individuals. 

This  wi]l  be  still  more  apparent  if  we  recollect 
that  all  money  permanently  bestowed  in  charity  to 
those  who  are  really  unable  to  work,  may  in  one 
sense  as  certainly  encourage  industry,  as  if  it  weie 
paid  in  the^  first  instance  to  the  industrious  labourer. 
*  For  while  it  does  not  necessarily  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  the  able  and  the  slothful,  it  is  immediately 
paid  away  Jjy  the  person  first  receiving  it  for  objects^ 
the  products  of  industry.  It  operates  as  an  increased 
demand  for  those  products ;  and  where  freedom  and 
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«Muiaty  of  property  give  scope  to  industrious  exei^- 
tion,.  those  products,  whether  they  consist  of  food,  of 
manu&cturss,  or  of  objects  of  foreign  commerce, 
will  certainly  be  suj^ed.  If  it  keep  in  action  a 
mouth  which  would  otjierwise  be  closed  for  ewr,  fh& 
demand  for  food  thereby  created  will  cause  its  pro- 
duction as  certainly  as  if  the  rich  man  had  spent  his 
money  so  bestowed  in  building  a  summer-house^  or 
d^ging  a  fish-pond. 

To  prosecute  these  observations  to  their  full  exte&l^ 
as  exemfdified  in  our  own  country,  is  an  importatH; 
object  which  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  fulfiL 
But  I  think  it  expedient  in  this  (dace  to  entar  tny 
solemn  protest  against  a  very  witty  retort  to  whidi 
I  perceive  that  the  argument  lies  open.  It  may  peN 
haps  be  said,  that  according  to  this  reasoning,  there 
would  be  no  public  injury  in  supporting  the  whde 
labourii^  population  by  donations  in  money,  since 
tliey  would  immediately  go  to  the  purchase  of  ne* 
cessaries,  and  thus  to  the  encouragement  of  indus« 
try : — while  it  is  evident  that  if  all  could  be  so 
supported,  none  would  work  to  produce  those  ne* 
cessaries.  In  answer  to  this  piece  of  pleasantry  it 
may  be  sufficient  td  observe,  that  the  office  of  cha- 
rity consists  entirely,  either  in  supporting  those  who 
cannot  support  themselves,  whose  niunber  is  neces- 
sarily limited ;  or  in  making  up  to  others  the  de- 
ficiency which  their  own  fair  exertions  leave  in  their 
power  of  supporting  their  families,  whose  number 
is  also  limited,  and  by  the  principles  of  this  treatise 
is  continually  decreasing  as  society  advances  in  its 
progress,  and  fewer  individuals  exist  in  a  situation 
and  capacity  to  rear  large  families.  When  giving 
away  money  extends  beyond  these  limits,  it  becomes 
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{mt  ^tiJUtSfyi  but)  titoUghtie^  ^fuBidn.  Withih 
^ete  Iliilits,  mA  ^&1  HdtnimsteVed^  it  eftn  atwtcA^ 
kave  mMh  effect  in  diminishing  industiiduai  e^^tticm, 
since  it  iti  only  bestowed  in  ^^pDition  ad  sueb  e)ter- 
tfidin  ii$  ifnpo^MU  »  iiHsuffiekM. 
-  It  bad  b^n  adlleH;ed  that  charity  ^^etimed  ih  thfe 
MdtigMaM  te  extik^tibnbf  mortal  disieas^  is  In  ite  ff- 
'ftctlt  ^^tirely  nugatdrfj  be^us^  it  does  tiothfn^  more 
than  merely  dam  up  one  of  the  necessary  dimns  by 
Hffaiiiji  ihe  dverflowing  ^rrent  of  human  life  is  dis- 
It^barged,  and  that  the  accumulating  sttetad  will  soM 
4f^  itit  itself  another  outlet.  Now  I  hkvt  admitted  lA 
tft^tin^pairt  of  this  treatise,  tJhtat  a  certain  {iropoi^n 
Of  |)s%i^(ilitiluhe  dieadhs  seelhs  to  be  a  Providi^tiid  con'^ 
tlilSoil  of  sodeCy  in  each  of  the  ^ages  through  which 
ft  passes,  though  the  proportion  is  certainly  affectedl 
biy  motel  causes.  But  if  there  be  any  trutli  in  the 
general  {principles  of  the  first  book>  it  is  certain  that 
ak  soctety  advances,  and  the  procreative  power  <^ 
maai^nd  abates  of  itB  fcn^ce^  if  the  propm*6on  of  pre* 
ttature  <leaths  be  not  dimbiished,  there  wonhf  be 
danger  <^  a  too  ra^  deerease  in  the  prngreses  of 
{K)ptdati(]^.  !%ould,  bowevier,  the  curmit  of  mfurta* 
lity  not  be  checfced^  a^  society  advances,  by  the  miti* 
gation  Gt  extirpation  of  dfeieases,  it  is  evident  that  the 
pr<^f)ortion  of  deaths  to  the  population,  im^ead  of  bd^ 
^foninished,  will,  upM  the  whot^,  be  inateriidry  in^ 
incased ;  because  th^  aan^embling  of  large  munben 
into  towns,  and  d^  othear  artificial  habits  inddent 
to  a  commercial  and  man^dEistcturing  society,  have  all 
of  them  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  the  numb^  and 
aggravate  the  intensity  of  existing  diseases.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  therefcffe,  the  curi^t  <tf 
death  win  be  enla^d  at  the  veiy  time  wh^n  thd 
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interests  of  society  conup^d  tliat  it  should  be  con-r 
tracted.  But  kt  the  speides  of  charity  here  adverte^ 
to  interpose  witl^  its  assistance,  and  ^i^rs  yfnH  r&r 
sume  ib^  healtl^y  prpgress:  lives  w^}  be  Sftye4 
where  living  ipep  ajre  wanted,  and  the  stre^pi  pf  (^7 
istenoe  prpserv(S|i  at  ap  uniform  l^veL 

Surely  this  is  ijip  impleading  iji^tufpce  pf  the  ijoa^ 
per  1)1  vhiqh  Prpvidence  94apts  jthie  law9  wjp/c}f 
regulate  tlg^e  progress  of  society  to  the  moral  e^spe- 
djency  of  i^iose  cpjounands  w^ch  he  has  papose^ 
upon  mankind. 

I  jtqList  that  the  dififerenit  practical  conch^sion^ 
deducible  ficom  the  arguments  of  this  treatise  and 
those  to  which  they  are  oppos^  wiih  respect  t^ 
the  gaKral  exercise  of  diarity,  are  jsufficiently  ohr 
vjoys  withoi^t  furthe^r  illustration : — ^that  tho^  h^re 
maintained  have  at  lea&t  the  advantage  of  !)eing 
consistent  with  themselves,  with  the  commands  of  Gk)4^ 
with  the  Imown  precepts  of  morality,  and  with  truf 
benevolence.  I  am  pretty  confident  also,  that  there 
win  be  no  necessity  to  advise  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  conduct  laid  down,  in  order  to  mak^ 
the  practice  square  with  precepts  which  every  en- 
lightened Christian  must  allow  to  be  reasonable. 

FrcKU  the  whole  of  the  argument,  then,  we  3een)i 
justifie4  in  concluding  that,  in  so  far  as  the  e:(;erci^ 
pf  xenl  charity  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  nviateriaUy  interfere  with  the  natural  tendency 
pf  population  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soil.  I  cannot  but  thii^, 
Jiowever,  that  we  are  entitled  to  go  &rther,  and  to 
assert  that  the  rational  exercise  of  this  virtue  is  cal- 
eulated  to  give  additional  force  to  that  natural  ten- 
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dcncy:  1st,  by  the  impulse  which  it  affords  to 
industry,  in  the  manner  just  explamed,  and 
thereby  to  the  progress  of  society  towards  its  higher 
rtages; — and  2dly,  by  the  moral  sendfaility  and 
mutual  intercourse  which  it  establishes  among  all 
ranks  of  the  community,  whereby  the  halnts,  which 
repress  any  tendency  to  a  mischievous  increase  of 
population,  are  made  to  operate  preventively  with  a 
force  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  the  positive 
encouragement  which  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  by 
charitable  donations.  That  these  habits  are  the 
offspring  of  the  charitable  intercourse  of  the  rich 
iand  enlightened  with  the  poor  and  ignorant,  is  weU 
known  to  all  those  who  are  practically  conversant 
with  the  subject.  It  is  the  neglected  and  degraded 
poor  man, .  abandoned  to  the  solitary  reflections 
of  an  uninformed  mind  upon  his  cheerless  prospects 
and  situation,  who  ceases  to  respect  himself,  or  to 
fed  any  of  that  enlivening  principle  within  him, 
which  diverts  his  attention  from  the  mere  sensual 
and  physical'  wants  of  his  nature,  to  Ijie  coi^parative 
decencies  and  comforts  of  life.  It  is  this  man,  who, 
feefing  himself  an  object  of  indifference  to  others,  is 
BCtu&ted  by  the  same  feeling  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  becomes  morose,  brutal,  and  selfish,  in 
the  lowest  sense  of  the  term.  His  natural  feelings 
in  these  respects  not  being  corrected  by  intercourse 
with  more  enlightened  men,  nor  softened  by  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  superiors,  and  of  the  interest  he 
has  in  their  approbation,  he  becomes  careless  of  his 
future  conduct,  and  is  driven  at  the  impulse  of  the 
first  temptation  that  is  offered  to  his  passions.  Re- 
strained by  no  chec^,  moral  or  natural^  by  no  sense, 
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of  respect  towaitis  others  or  himself,  he  is  impelled 
to  the  miilti]dication  of  his  species  like  the  brutes 
that  parish.  And  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  populaticm  thus  raised  is  checked  only  by  the 
j»le  which  regulates  the  number  of  the  brutes ;  viz. 
by  the  perpetual  contest  between  the  powers  of  pro- 
creation and  the  principle  of  destruction— a  rule 
which,  when  applied  to  the  human  species,  involyes 
almost  eveiy  modification  of  rice  and  misery. 

But  let  the  fair  form  of  charity  be  introduced,  and 
society  assumes  an  aspect  altogether  different.  The 
sullen  and  hardened  heart  of  the  previously  n^Iected 
individual  is  awakened  to  the  sympathies  of  our 
common  nature.  Finding  that  he  is  respected  by 
others^'he  begins  to  feel  some  respect  for  himself,  and 
ta  acquire  an  indistinct  notion  of  the  moral  equality 
of  mankind.  He  learns  by  degrees  that  the  poorest 
tenant  of  the  meanest  cottage  possesses  a  soul  of 
equal  value,  in  the  eye  of  its  Maker,  with  the 
lord  of  the  surrounding  districts ;  and  if  he  be  the 
inhabitant  of  a  free  country,  that  he  possesses  also  a 
body  of  equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the  legislature. 
Having  a  powerful  friend  that  feels  an  interest  in 
his  proceedings,  his  reflections  on  his  temporal  con- 
dition are  also  cl^ieered  and  enlivened.  Gratitude 
will  sometimes  find  a  place  in  his  heart;  and  from 
this  seed  alone,  with  judicious  culture,  may  spring 
up  a  plant  in  the  shelter  of  whose  branches  all  the 
gentle  and  moral  qualities  incident  to  his  situa- 
tion may  repose.  But  should  that  sentiment  be  too 
refined  for  his  perceptions,  the  bare  conviction  that 
a  man  more  powerful  than  himself  has  taken  Charge 
of  his  welfare,  and  has  assumed  some  responsibility 
thai  his  exertions  to  better  his  own  condition  shall 
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n^t  ^  fltog^h^  fniitl^s,  dbvates  the  tofie  of  his 
ffl#P^5  fpvigpTate^  his  efforte,  wd  impoils  a  g^w 
<f  jbope  tQ  hiiB  hearty  9b4  of  aatjisfactioQ  to  ]ai$  cmiQte* 
njpce.  T}^  wimple  mm^  in  ^hort^  is  dmigiadf  and 
hifs  hst^  are  legawed  with  him.  The  prfaidide  of 
ras^iect  tp  hi3  supeiicHr,  and  the  wish  for  his  ai^^vro* 
h$Kt)on|  wijyi^aid  the  principle  of  respect  fiw  hixnadC 
ip  Je^Etl'a^li]3g  him  within  the  hoimds  of  ^eomcy  and 
morality;  and  the  popylation  whidi  he  is  thft  in* 
s^^wn^pt  ^  rai^ig,  hemg  produced  in  eoofonvnty 
to  the  laws  of  God  apd  the  moral  in^titutiima  of  his 
country,  wiU^  ap  we  4^all  p^celve  in  9,  foilowiag 
ch^^ter,  be  a  soiwd  and  suhstaiiti^l  addition  to  the 
ppwepra  of  the  flommoi^weaith.  Thus  it  is  thait  tht 
moral  virtues  ^  m^  re-oct  upon  each  ptbar ;  and  if 
the  general  exercise  of  db^qrity  b«s,  cm  the  one 
hand,  a  t^depcy  ^  extend  the  limits  of  popuktiou 
beyond  the  natural  houudary,  it  hiis  also,  on  the 
otlier^  qualities  inherent  in  its  very  nature  sufli* 
dent  either  to  counteract  that  tendency  or  to  con^Tisul 
it  into  a  blessing. 

I  have  seen  a  pocur  deformed  cripple  in  a  work'* 
house  attfun  his  80th  year  with  not  a  sparfc  ef  moral 
culture,  with  ears  through  which  the  ioemts  of 
kiudness  ^nd  enpQuragement  were  never  directed  to 
his  heart ;  the  ol^ject  of  complete  neglect,  if  not  of 
scorn  and  contempt,  to  all  by  whom  he  was  sur^r 
rouuded.  His  mind  not  highly  enddwed  hy  nsfturo, 
completely,  blunted  by  hard  usage,  approadied  tq 
idiotcy,  and  his  cQuntenance  exhibited  a  mi^c^ture  of 
suUenness,  envy,  and  despair.  I  have  seen  this 
miserable  object  taken  by  the  hand  of  a  henevoIeBt 
individu^  his  rags  exchanged  for  decent  clothing, 
strange  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement  ad- 
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itemed  to  Im  astonished  ear^  a  speUing-book  placed 
m  Im  hand,  1m  steps  directed  to  a  sunday-school, 
and  flattenng  a{q[irobation  bestowed  upon  his  earnest 
but  quite  abortive  effects  to  learn  to  read.  Although 
little  actual  knowledge  was  imparted,  a  more  com- 
jdete  moral  reyolution  was  never  observable  in  man. 
The  eye  before  dejected  was  lighted  up  with  joy  and 
hope  I  the  countenance,  distorted  with  envy  and 
fiifiDwed  with  the  deep  lines  of  despair,  relaxed  into 
a  dlieerful  smile ;  an  interest  for  his  own  improve- 
ment was  excited  in  his  mind,  and  kept  idive  by  the 
consdouaness  that  his  benefactor  cared  for  him.  The 
sraik  of  {deasure,  with  which  that  benefiactor  was 
constanily  greeted,  imparted  a  joy  only  to  be  equalled 
by  his  humHe  thankfidness  for  having  been  the  in- 
strument of  such  a  change  in  the  heart  of  a  feUow- 
cnatuie.  But  if  these  were  his  feelings  as  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  Christian,  I  think  that  he  might  also 
&irly  indulge  some  sense  of  gratification  as  a  poli-- 
tician.  The  dirty  and  vicious  habits,  to  which  this 
poor  creature  was  formerly  a  prey,  were  £Eir  from  in- 
capacitating him  from  becoming  the  father  of  a 
family  as  wretched  and  denuded  as  himself.  He 
would  have  been  satisfied  to  lie  down  with  his 
partner  in  the  hovel  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  pullu- 
late Without  control.  But  feelings  of  decency  and 
self-itapect  have  now  induced  better  habits.  His 
nund  is  diverted  towards  objects  more  remote  from 
the  brutal  part  of  his  nature,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  will,  at  least,  become  a  harmless  if  not  an  usefiil 
member  of  sodety. 

I  trust  that  one  serious  reBection  will  not  be  con- 
sideted  by  fastidious  readers  to  be  here  misplaced. 
It  ik  intimately  connected  with  the  direction  of  our 
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charily.     If  the  mere  sense  of  the  love  bestowed 
by  an  earthly  superior,  and  of  the  interest  taken  in 
his  welfare,  is  capable  of  working  such  a  moral  change 
in  the  heart  of  an  inferior,  how  strongly  are  we  en« 
couraged  to  direct  our  diaritable  exertions  towards 
awakening  the  same  feelings  in  a  much  more  ex* 
alted  degree,  by  a  display  of  love  and  of  benevdenoe, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (although  the  highest  in*, 
telligence  cannot  fuJly  comprehend,  nor  the  most 
sensitive  heart  appreciate  it)  wiU  yet  be  imparted 
to  the  duUest  and  most  ignorant  L  proportirto 
their  need?     The  poor  and  the  ignorant  man,  who 
is  improved  in  his  moral  habits  by  intercourse  with 
a  benevolent  superior,   will  have  those  habits  im- 
moveably  fixed,    and    exalted  into  spiritual  affec« 
tions,  by  opening  to  him  the  means  of  intercourse 
with  a  Saviour,  whose  charity  as  far  exceeds  all  human 
efforts  of  benevolence,   as  the  influence  of  his  ex-^ 
ample  and  assistance  upon  moral  conduct  is  superior 
to  the  force  of  human  influence  or  example.     The 
test,  therefore,  by  which  the  sincerity  of  individual 
charity  should  be  tried,  must  have  reference,  to  this 
most  exalted  species  of  the  virtue.      The  main  in- 
gredient in  true  charity  consists  in  the  personal  sacri- 
fice which  it  involves.     He  therefore  can  scarcely 
be  called  truly  charitable,  who  does  not  confer  all 
the  benefits  in  his  power  upon  the  objects  of  his 
charity,    especially    if  those    which    he    withholds 
would  be  attended  with  a  greater  sacrifice  to  himself 
than  those  which  he  imparts.     How  then  can  he  be 
said  truly  to  practise  the  virtue,  who  gives  that  which 
has  reference  chiefly  to  the  temporal  condition  of  tiie 
object,  and  which  it  is  creditable  in  the  worid  to 
bestow,  while  he  withholds  something  els^ 
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bas  reference  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  objects, 
but  the  means  of  imparting  which  may  eventually 
invdve  the  sacrifice  of  popularity  or  of  some  other 
worldly  inter^  ? 

I  would  recommend  these  observations,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  the  higher  ranks  of  Irish  pro- 
prietors, especially  of  those  who  usually  reside  at  a 
distance  from  the  properties  and  the  people  whence 
their  revenues  are  derived.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
in  the  sixth  -chapter  of  the  first  book  it  was  shown, 
upon  indisplitable  Irish  authorities,  that  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  afforded  the  only  ray  of  light  to 
cheer  the  almost  hopeless  gloom  which  overspreads 
that  country,  where  atrocities,  that  almost  exceed  what 
feudal  tyranny  contrived  to  produce,  are  frequently 
perpetrated  by  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  population. 
The  resident  philanthropists  of  Ireland  are  so  con- 
•  vinced  of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  only 
practk^le  remedy,  that  they  have  lately  made  a 
most  forcible  and  judicious  appeal*  to  their  country- 
men of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially  to  the 
absentee  proprietors  of  Ireland  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
serve that  it  has  been  every  where  answered  with 
greater  alacrity  than  among  the  last-mentioned  class 
of  persons*  The  pledge  which  I  gave  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Book  i.  (p.l03),  to  say  something  of  the  means 
by  which  the  objects  of  moral  instruction  in  Ireland 

*  See  Three  Reports  of  the  **  Society  for  psGmoting 
THE  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  ;"  of  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  David  Latouche  and  Co.  are  treasurers.  The  compre- 
lieiinve  plan  of  this  society  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
idreumstances  of  the  Irish  population:  and  the  parliament  of 
Ihe  United  Kingdom  is  so  convinced  of  its  utility,  that  it  granted 
7000/*  to  the  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  central  school 
in  Dublin,  from  which  masters  might  be  sent  tp  other  parts  of 
Ireland* 
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maj  be  carried  into  effect,  iixiuees  me  to  l«y  tiif 
fdlowing  obsarvations  before  her  proprietor?. 

.  Ccmaidering,  tben,  the  great  variety  of  fe^tg^^i^fi 
sects  in   Ireland^   and   that    the   majofitj   of   tibio 
peopk  dissent  from  the  established  chwch»  ffod  ^re 
in  the    thraldom  of  a  rdigicm^    the  fundwi$»9l;^ 
principles  and  dbdef  {HrotectioQ  of  which  hk  igpopoiQe 
and   bigotry;    it  seen^    to   follow  thuft  UKiMdm^ 
coLertions  can   alone   be   efficacious   in    mat^efrng 
their  minds,    and    raising  their    moral    ccm^jl^B; 
The, government  has  no  machinery  in  suc^  j»  i^mmtfy 
by  which  it  can  operate  upon  the  univ^^rsil  pc^iida* 
tion,  or  even  upon  the  majcHity  of  them ;  for  liie^$Mri 
of  instructicm  which  the  establishmait»  AS  ^  ^xoS^^ 
sional  body,  would  wi^  to  impart,  must  jqtece^wni^ 
be  Deceived  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by  t|i9$e  wki^ 
ave  oj^sed  to  it.     Individual  influence  m  its  parti- 
cular sphere  can  aione  be  sufficient  to  countasact^ii^ 
disadvantaged.  The  society  which  is  referred  to  in  Hie 
note  above  differs  the  means  to  every  individual  who 
feels  disposed  to  establish  schools  in  his  imnsediate 
neighbouihood,  and  calls  upon  those  who^  m  qgo.*. 
sdence  and  honour,  are  bound  to  take  aii  inters  m 
Ihe  wd£Kre  «f  ti^e  Iri^  poor,  to  enlarge  theae  liOQiois, 
aind  to  apply  them  to  their  legitimate  ends.     Ti/iBt 
this  appeal  has  not  been  sufficiently  anstv^ered  is  M 
lamentable  fact ;  but  well  knowing  the  candour  and 
generosity  of  the  Irish  character,  I  shall  indulge  in  no 
unnecessary  severity,  but  simply  state  for  the  consider- 
ation of  those  whom  it  may  concern  a  few  plain  fyci/i. 

I  have  now  befi^re  me  a  list  of  IgX  >Iri3h  absentee  j^h 
prietors,  respectively  enjo3ring  revalues  drawn  &om  the 
land  and  labour  of  Ireland,  of  the  annual  amount  of 
2000/.  up  to  50^000/. ;  more  than  ftO  pf  whom  derive 
from  the  country  an  income  exceeding  5000/.  a  y^iffiP^" 
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piece.  I  do  not  perceive  the  names  of  five  of  these  geiln 
tlemen  as  patrons  or  subscribers  to  the  "  Society  for 
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Land.**  But  I  think  they  will  feel  some  compunctious 
Tisitmgs  when  I  state  that,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Third  Report  of  that  Society,  is  to  be  found  a  paper 
containing  the  "  Prospectus  of  the  Et)iNBURGH  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor" 
<ndt  of  Scotland,  but)  "  of  IRELAND.^  Let  the  Irish 
proprietors  resident  in  England  peruse  the  following 
adnfiitaMe  statement  of  the  views  of  these  benevolent 
S(^dtsmen,  extracted  from  that  Prospectus,  and  then 
i^fiise,  if  fhey  cauy  to  join  in  instituting  a  similar  so- 
ciety in  London. 

"If  there  be  any  one  circumstance  which  has 
more  than  another  contributed  to  exalt  this  country 
to  tilie  high  rank  which  she  holds  among  the  sur- 
fomndiiig  nations,  it  is  the  acknowledged  superiority 
Wbich  die  enjoys  in  respect  of  the  means  of  educa^- 
tion.  This  is  an  advantage  which  invariably  leads 
to  the  fidost  beneficial  results.  A  good  education 
ditecOj  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  morals,  and  to 
ilhprove  the  character  of  those  who  enjoy  it— to 
esftdte  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  useful  exertion — ^to 
ina^tese  the  energies  of  the  mind,  end  to  bring  them 
ito  bear  with  more  effect  on  all  the  objects  of  human 
pursuit — ^to  meliorate  the  condition  of  individuals 
(and  of  society,  and  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
t/t  life*  Hence  every  friend  of  humanity  will  desire 
to  me  the  benefits  of  education  widely  dilBfused,  and 
Will  co-operate  with  any  rational  plan  by  which  that. 
Md  is  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

^  In  Scotland,  though  much  may  still  be  done  to 
ttl^d  and  improve  the  education  of  the  lower 
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classes,  there  is  comparatively  little  to  be  done^ 
Through  the  universal  establishment  of  parochial 
schools,  that  valuable  legacy  of  the  Scottish  pariia- 
ment  to  their  country,  education  is  obtained  at  such 
a  moderate  expense  that  almost  all  classes  of  the 
community  have  excess  to  it.  And  the  lower  classes 
have  in  consequence  attained  a  measure  of  know- 
ledge, of  moral  cultivation^  and  intelligent  industry, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  same  rank  of  society  in  any 
other  country. 

**  In  England,  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
was  for  a  long  time  less  attended  to  than  the  gene- 
rous  character  of  the  country,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  other  instances,  might  have  led  us  to 
expect ;  of  late,  however,  the  attention  of  men  of  the 
first  eminence  in  station,  influence,  and  character,  has 
been  directed  to  this  important  object;  and  plans 
have  in  consequence  been  formed,  and  measures 
adopted,  which  promise  the  happiest  and  most  exten- 
sive success. 

"  Ireland,  unfortunately,  does  not  in  this  respect 
exhibit  the  same  favourable  appearances  with  the 
other  divisions  of  the  British  empire.  Though  it 
possesses  many  advantages  friendly  to  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  notorious 
that  no  adequate  result  has  hitherto  been  derived 
from  them. 

"  Nature  has  been  liberal  to  that  country ;  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  cHmate  is  mild;  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  high;  their  minds  are  inquisitive  and  reflect* 
ing;  their  disposition  generous  and  ardent;  they  are 
lively  and  active,  equal  to  any  exertion,  and  capable 
of  any  attainment :  yet,  with  all  this,  it  appears  from 
the  united  testimony  of  all  who  have  written  on  the 
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state  of  Ireland,  that  the  character  of  the  native  inha* 
bitants  is  low,  and  their  circumstances  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

'^  To  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  different  causes^ 
iiR>ral  and  political,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
specify,  have  probably  contributed ;  but  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  one  cause  which  has  had  a  predo- 
minant influence  on  the  circumstances  and  character 
of  the  Iridi  is  the  want  of  education.  Through  the 
injurious  influence  of  that  powerful  cause,  which  still 
exists  to  a  d^ree  that  is  hardly  credible,  the  na* 
tural  advantages  which  they  enjoy  are  in  a  great 
measure  lost:  intellect,  capacity,  warm  affections, 
generally  unimproved,  and  often  iU  directed,  bring 
no  suitable  benefit  to  the  possessoj^  of  them ;  it  is 
weU  if  they  be  not  made  the  means  of  precipitating 
him  deepar  into  vice,  and  increasing  his  power  of 
doiiig  mischief . 

'^  At  a  time  when  the  tone  of  philanthropic  feeling 
is  more  than  ordinarily  high — ^when  the  benevolent 
of  every  denomination  are  zealously  exerting  them- 
selves to  minister  relief  to  their  fellow-men,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  under  different  descriptions  of 
suflBering  cur  of  want ;  so  large  and  so  interesting  a 
pca^iaaxi  our  feUow-subjects  cannot  surely  be  suf* 
ffred  to  continue  in  their  present  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances; circumstances  in  which  it  is  manifest 
that  their  intdlectual  energies  are  cramped,  their 
moral  diaracter  depressed,  their  personal  happiness 
obstructed,  and  the  wel&re  of  the  state  materially. 
iiyuied.  In  this  case  the  most  forcible  considerations. 
that  can  be  addressed  to  the  mind — humanity,  jus- 
tic^  sound  policgr,  patriotism,  true  Christianity — aU 
c<Hicur  in  calling  loudly  on  Britons  to  ccmsider  the 
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state  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  and  to  assist  in 
the  design  of  ameliorating  their  state,  by  fieimisfait^ 
them  with  the  necessary  means  of  moral  and  relligiottii 
instruction. 

^  This  generous  design,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  countryman,  is  not  entirely  new; 
The  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  has^  at  different 
periods,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  mind, 
and  different  measures  have  been  employed  to  pro* 
mote  it  Free  schools  were  at  an  early  pertod  e^ 
tablished  in  several  of  the  large  towra;  and  hive 
since  been  extended  to  some  parts  of  the  ^un^: 
Provision  is  also  made,  at  a  great  expense,  for  main^ 
taining  what  are  called  the  Protestant  Chaiter  Schodb; 
These  establishments  have,  however,  been  prodiicti^ 
of  veiy  limited  effects.  The  utility  of  the  Charter 
Schools  has  been  much  impeded  by  the  narrow  imd'ex- 
dusive  principle  on  which  they  are  instituted,  none 
being  received  into  them  but  the  children  off  rtofea- 
tants,  or  of  Catholics  who  allow  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  Protestant  rehgion ;  and  though  th^ 
free  schools  are  conducted  (m  more  liberal  prindpleif, 
being  open  to  the  children  of  parents  of  evi*ry  refi- 
gious  persuasion,  yet  their  number  is  so  ^xteil  as  M 
be  altogether  inadeqtiate  to  the  wants  ctf  the  edah 
munity." 

The  Efiffl  of  Selkirk  is  Preadent  of  this  society. 

But  although  the  communication  oi  reBgious  incfW^ 
ledge  is  merely  a  department  of  Charity  as  fitf  as  the 
exertionsof  individuals  are  concerned,  it  is  aWa  matteif 
of  positive  polifkal  duty  cm  the  part  of  the  legWa- 
tttre  and  government  of  k  country,  'fhe  negfecf  of 
it  interferes'  more  with  the  progi^s  of  society  imd  the 
good  of  the  commonWIaJfth,  and  i&  mofe  likdy  td 
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introduce  the  peculiar  evils  arising  from  an  abuse  of 
the  principle  of  population,  than  the  relaxation  of  all 
other  laws;  because  these  have  ever  been  found  insuf- 
ficient to  restrain  men  from  crimes,  and  from  imbib- 
ing habits  un&vourable  to  the  decencies  and  pro- 
prieties of  life,  while. their  hearts  continue  depraved, 
and  their  wills  unsubdued  :  whereas  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  converting  the  heart,  and  subduing  the  will, 
affords,  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  an  effectual 
control  over  men's  outward  actions.  There  is  in 
particular  a  department  of  this  duty  peculiarl{)r  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  population,  which,  on 
that  account,  and  also  because  it  has  been  hitherto 
grosdy  nc^gkcted  by  most  governments,  cannot  be 
omitted  in  this  treatise — I  mean  a  legi^tive  pro- 
vision finr  the  more  enlarged  perfonnance  of  religious 
rites,  and  for  imparting  public  instruction,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
people.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  no  Christian,  or 
even  rational  government,  can  n^lect  the  primary  duty 
of  estaJiKahing,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution, 
what  it  conceives  to  be  a  pure  religion,  calculated  to 
afford  sound  and  uniform  principles  of  moral  practice 
to  its  people.  Still  less  can  it  be  thought  probable 
that,  having  provided  such  an  establishment,  any 
jgovemment  in  its  senses  will  undermine  its  founda- 
tions by  entrusting  its  management  to  weak,  corrupt, 
or  ignorant  superintendants.  For  such  conduct  would 
at  once  annihilate  all  the  pc^tical  advantages  of  the 
institution,  by  rendering  it  contemptible  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  very  people,  whose  minds  it  had  elevated 
jn  its  purer  days  into  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  what  they  had  lost.  But  yet,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether sufficient  to  establish  a  pur^  religion*  and  to 
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]^M6  it  under  the  suparinduBce  of  able,  learned,  na* 
loud)  and  spiritual  pastors,  unless  prdvision  be  also 
made  for  enlarging  the  frame  of  the  establishnsflUt, 
aiKl  for  conveTing  public  instruction  to  the  peo}ile  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  oi  an  augmented  population 
The  people  will  be  driven  without  the  pale  of  the 
cfaujrh  as  much  by  the  want  of  {^ysioal  power  in 
thdr  pastors  for  the  performance  of  thdbr  duties,  as 
by  the  corruption  of  their  doctrine^  cmt  the  abatement 
of  their  spiritual  2eal.  And  it  is  no  less  Cftid  than 
absurd  in  any  government  to  permit  the  &dgmceB  of 
a  pui«  and  i^irttual  church  insensfiily  to  extoid 
theflMclVes  beyond  the  physical  powers  of  its  ap^ 
pointed  pastors^  Despair  of  performing  their  whela 
duty  will  cftMi  lead  to  a  total  desrelictioii  of  any 
peiformaiice  at  all ;  and  even  wimift  it  has  not  thn 
lamentable  efiett^  where  the  zeal  <tf  a  aoinistw  is  not 
rdaxed  by  tiie  obvious  disprqx)rtion  of  his  means  to 
his  ends,  still  a  large  portion  of  the  people  mwt 
either  be  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  depravity,  or 
consigned  to  the  spiritual  direction  of  persons,  of  the 
moral  conssquonoes  of  whose  instructions  the  state  at 
least  has  no  snffici^t  assurance,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  abBoived  from  the  charge  of  a  gross  dereliction  of 
its  duties  towards  the  people. 

It  seema  iaeipossihle  to  deny  thsA  tkese  condusieas 
Pare  justly  applicable  to  every  state,  wha:e  the  popu-* 
lation  has  greatiiy  extended  its^> «  been  accumulated 
in  Isii^e  massefs  in  new  rituations,  witiimit  a  ptopat* 
tionate  inci^ase  of  public  schools  and  of  established 
chm*che8  and  ministers.  If  the  citil  has  ooiftmued 
toi^  eaough  to  render  the  disproportion  ccmsidenUli 
it  >pdll  be*extremely  difficult  dP  rem^y ;  for  the  new 
populatioti  1^  nee^sar^  be  feced  tit  (he  wdtariat 
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liabiti  in  which  it  has  been  educated;  and  wherever 
its  numfaers  i^iproach  to  an  equality  with  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  established  churchy  these  last  will  be 
considered  merelj  as  another  sect;  they  will  be 
disKfced  as  a  prvoUeged  sect ;  and  a  great  and  dan* 
gerous  jealousy  will  exist  with  regard  to  any  mea- 
sures that  may»  be  thought  necessary  for  checking  the 
progress  of  the  evil  in  the  only  Intimate  way ;  viz. 
fay  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  established  doc^ 
trines  through  the  medium  of  public  instruction,  and 
by  increasing  the  number  and  enlivening  the  zeal  of 
the  established  clergy. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  things  however,  that  the  pu- 
rily  and  qiirituality  of  an  established  church  is 
brought  to  a  severe  but  whdesome  test :  if  its  doo- 
trines  be  eomipt  or  its  practice  impure,  it  must  {»e- 
sently  sink  under  the  accumulated  load  of  neglect 
witULp,  and  of  opposition  from  without.  It  is  certainly 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
Churchy  nor  any  heathen  system  of  religion,  could 
endure  this  rude  trial.  But  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
establishment  in  question  be  scriptural,  and  its  prac- 
tice pure  and  liberal;  if  in  short,  upon  a  candid 
comiiarisoii  of  its  doctrines  with  the  Bible,  and  oS  its 
precepts  and  jnractice  with  their  moral  effects  upon 
the  heart  and  life,  it  has  a  dear  advantage  over  the 
opposing  sects  in  the  estimation  of  an  enlightened 
peq[de;  a  well-grounded  hqpe  may  be  indulged. 
Per  truth,  eqiedally  rdigious  truth,  wiU  ultimately 
triumph;  and  the  means  in  the  case  before  us  are 
as  obvious  as,  under  Providence,  they  are  certain  of 
success.  Legislative  enactments  fbr  the  supply  of 
existing  deficiencies  in  schools,  churches,  and  minis- 
ters ;  tikie  appointment  of  zealous,  aUe^  and  si»ritual 
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superintendants ;  a  ref^ence  by  thein  on  all  occasions 
to  the  original  doctrines  on  which  the  church  in 
question  may  have  been  founded,  or  seated  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  and  the  encouragement  of 
evangelical  learning  and  practice  among  the  inferior 
clergy,  will  restore  the  stray  sheep  to  the  fold,  and 
with  them  will  also  return  the  moral,  decent,  and  re^ 
gular  ^  habits,  by  which  the  natural  tendency  of  po- 
pulation  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  subsistence  it 
sustained  in  vigour. 

In  the  department  of  charity  connected  with 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  general  establish*^ 
ment  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation seems  to  require  a  few  more  .remarks^ 
especially  with  a  view  to  their  moral  uses.  As  so- 
dety  advances,  as  commerce  and  manu&ctures 
increase,  and  a  country  makes  rapid  progress  in  the 
accumulation  of  public  and  private  wealth  through 
the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  dexterity  of  its 
people,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  are  thereby  ex- 
posed to  greater  temptations  to  immoral  conduct 
The  propensities  of  man  being  adverse  to  his  moral 
welfare,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  his  other 
faculties  thrive  while  his  moral  sense  continues  torpid, 
he  will  become  the  more  mischievous  instrument  in 
society,  and  the  more  exposed  to  Divine  anger.  Now 
in  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  no  state  has  a 
right  to  build  up  any  portion  of  its  prosperity  at 
the  expanse  of  the  eternal  welfare  of  its  agents,  and 
what  is  still  more  conclusive  it  has  not  the  power  to 
do  so.  It  may  make  the  attempt,  but  in  a  short  time 
it  will  miserably  fail ;  for  adversity,  not  prosperity, 
will  be  the  result.  With  a  view  either  to  consdenct 
or  policy,  therefore,  it  cannot  neglect  to  make.rfr 
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Hgkais  and  moral  instruction  co-existent  with  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  other  knowledge.  To  im- 
part such  instruction  niay  he  strictly  and  correctly 
defined  to  be  the  sole  end  and  object  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned  with  it. 
Individual  interest  and  exertion  will  apportion  the 
sui^ly  of  all  other  knowledge  to  the  demand,  much 
more  correctly  and  beneficially  than  can  be  effected 
by  any  public  institutions ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society  are  in  danger, 
r  It  is  the  perception  of  this  last-mentioned  truth 
which  for  so  long  a  time  left  doubts  upon  the  minds 
of  well-meaning  persons  in  England  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of.  a  general  system  of  education.  The  truth 
is,  thai  the  object  for  some  time.was  not  well  defined; 
there  was  much  said  at  the  outset  of  the  new  opi- 
nions upon  this  subject  which  are  happily  now' 
become  so  prevalent,  about  exalting  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders,  enlightening  their  understand- 
ings, enlarging  their  minds,  infusing  into  them  a 
greater  spirit  of  independence,  and  various  other 
objects  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  minds 
rendered  jealous  by  the  abuse  of  similar  language 
during  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution.  It  was 
observed  that,  as  every  step  in  the  scale  of  society  was 
iufly  oocuined,  the  temporal  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  could  not  in  one  sense  be  raised  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  higher;  and  that  the  spirit  of  independence 
in  its  most  obvious  sense  was  already  sufficiently  pre- 
valent. It  would  certainly  have  been  a  much  short^ 
and  more  effectual  method  at  once  to  have  stated 
moral  and  religious  instruction  as  the  object ;  and  all 
9ober  and  enlightened  meii  would  then  have  peiw 
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oeived  that  the  consequences  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  good«  both  to  tlie  state  and  the  in* 
dividual,  the  condition  of  both  hayings  materially 
increased  the  number  of  their  traoiptations  without  a 
corresponding  augmentation  in  the  means  of  resisting' 
them.  This  perception  would  have  been  aided  by  a 
reflection  whidb  I  ventured  to  make  seven  years  ago, 
(and  subsequent  events  have  been  &r  from  contradict^ 
ing  the  hjrpothesis,  or  weakening  the  force  of  the 
aigument,)  that  the  first  ingredient  and  elementary 
principle  of  all  temporal  prosperity,  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  mankind,  is  always  absent  fixan  the 
uiyust  man  and  the  unjust  nation.  Each  may  prosper 
f(Hr  a  time ;  but  on  the  first  change  of  circumstances 
every  one  will  desert  them,  and  their  fall  wiH  be 
m<»e  rapid  than  their  exaltation.  Whiereas  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  asserting,  that  an  a{^»ient 
dereliction  of  tempoi*al  advantage  for  the  sake  of 
virtue  will  be  often  repaid  with  interest  in  this 
world.  Though  dangers  press  around  us,  yet  if  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  back 
upon  ourselves,  we  must  be  imgratefully  blind  not 
to  acknowledge  the  situation  of  our  own  countary  to 
'  be  a  signal  instance  of  the  truth  of  that  assurance ; 
and  no  less  mad  not  to  preserve  the  same  claim  to 
the  same  distinction  by  difiusing  as  widely  as  pos* 
aible  the  only  knowledge  whidi  entitles  us  to  it ; 
and  by  imparting  none  whiA  may  interfere  with 
this  most  important  branch  of  improvement.** 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fiilfihnent 
rf  this  duty,  and  the  general  difiusion  of  moral  in* 
struction  among  the  people,  does  certainly  in  one 
Inspect  **  exalt  their  minds;''  it  clears  and  regulates 
tbeir  moral  senae^  ftnd  affords  them  an  undeviating 
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taht  by  which  they  may  judge  oonc^ning  the  general 
intereats  of  mondity,  as  w^ll  as  their  own  individual 
duties ;  and  also  concerning  the  equity  and  propriety 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  live.  It  is  very  true, 
therefore,  that  in  countries  where  the  laws  are  of 
an  immoral  and  tyrannical  nature,  or  where  the 
higher  rasdcs  are  sunk  in  indolent  and  selfish  haUts, 
or  immersed  m  vicious  gratifications,  public  opinion^ 
enlightened  by  moral  instruction,  will  interpose  a 
very  inconvenient  impediment  to  perseverance  in  such 
a  system.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  a 
moral  and  intelligent  people  cannot  continue  to  be 
governed  upon  such  principles,  or  permanently  kept 
hi  subordination  under  such  a  degenerate  race  of 
SuperionL  Nay  further;  although  the  general  sys- 
tem of  government  may  be  fair  and  good,  yet  the 
general  spread  o£  moral  instructicm  will  render  th^ 
fttople  veiy  quicksighted  into  the  particular  instances 
^  ipoonvenience  and  oppression,  which  m^y  still 
rumen  to  be  remedied.  They  will  by  degrees  be 
jinethematieed  in  the  public  opinion,  which  in  a  free 
oountiy  ia  no  uncertain  sjinptcmi  of  Iheir  speedy  re- 
fyntmtion.  In  England  the  general  abhorrence  in 
whkfa  the  slave  trade  is  held  arises  perhaps  more 
:&am  the  generous  feelings  than  from  the  strictly 
moral  mm  of  the  peojde ;  but  it  is  so  strongly  fixed 
in  ih^  public  opinion  that  no  effisrts  could  ever  rested 
that  Abominsd)le  traffic.  Upon  the  same  princijde  It 
k  easy  to  foresee  that,  if  the  people  generally  imbibe 
CMlWt  notions  cm  morality,  it  will  be  absdutely  im- 
|N)snble  long  to  retain  any  laws  op  customs,  whose 
moral  tendency  can  be  deaiiy  shown  to  be  perni« 
mdaas,  howeter  precious  they  may  be  in  the  eyes 
fif  those  who  &ncy  (hat  they  have  an  interest  in  the 
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preservation  of  them.  This,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, is  a  very  incoivoenient  bar  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  duration  of  abuses. 

Now  whether  the  erection  of  the  tribunal  of  a 
morally  instructed  pubUc  opinion  be  upon  the  whole 
advantageous  or  useless  to  a  state,  is  a  question  upon 
which  an  English  and  a  Spanish  statesman  would 
probably  hold  different  sentiments :.  sentiments  will 
jilso  vary  concerning  it  in  proportion  to  the  conviction 
entertained  of  the  paramount  influence  of  merals 
over  political  prosperity.     My  own  opinion  of  course 
is  not  doubtful :  as  I  firmly  believe  that  the  progress  of 
a  country  in  population,  in  strength,  and  ia  happiness, 
'  depends  upon  the  private  morality  of  its  citizens  and 
the  public  morality  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  I 
hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  any  arrangement 
powerful  enough  to  overcome  the  temptations  which 
are   continually  opposed  to  the  influence  of  those 
blessings.     I  am  therefore,   a  decided  advocate  for 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  con* 
tending  interests  of  the  several  classes  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  ultimately  carried,  to  be  determined 
upon  a  free  discussion  of  their  moral  or  immoral 
tendency.      However  troublesome  such  a  court  of 
referenda  may  be   considered  >.  by  profe^ional  pdi- 
|;icians,  it  cannot  well  be  abused,  or  perverted  to  thi 
detriment  of  the  state.     I  have  always  thought  it 
\o  be  one  of  the  brightest  ornaihents  and  most  glo- 
rious attribut^es  of  a  free  constitution,  and  farsupe^ 
rior  to  its  other  attribute  of  political  liberty,  which, 
g^pat  and    admirable    as  it  unquestionably  is,  is 
sometimes  liable  to  abuses  destructive  of  the  very 
objects  it  was  intended  to  preserve.     These  obsen*- 
lions  will  »pt  I  trust  be  thought  irrelevant  to  the 
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^estions  under  discussion,  although  they  are  not 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  inferences  which  they  pre- 
sent. Few  charities  can  be  of  a  more  complete  and 
exalted  nature  than  those,  which  by  one  and  the 
same  process  ameliorate  the  individual,  improve  the 
spirit  of  the  government,  and  promote  the. perma- 
nent and  healthy  progress  of  the  commonwealth 
m  the  career  of  society.  ^ 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment should  be  so  far  misunderstood,  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  idea  that  the  slightest  intention  exists  of  mark- 
ing with  approbation  the  captious  spirit,  which  may 
sometimes  induce  men  to  convert  their  moral  know- 
ledge rather  into  an  instrument  of  offence  against 
the  diaracter  of  their  neighbours,  than  of  correction 
for  their  own  dispositions,  ol*  for  public  immoralities. 
The  best  reformer  is  he  who  will  take  one  individual 
in  hand,  viz  :  himself.  But  in  a  free  country  every 
eitizen  has  also  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  public. 
If  he  be  well  instructed,  the  performance  of  this 
duty  will  be  duly  regulated,  and  will  not  degenerate 
into  o^ensive  interference  with  his  neighbour,  as  it 
certainly  would,  were  his  sense  of  freedom  to  operate 
upon  an  ignorant  and  profligate  mind.  He  will, 
however,  gradually  acquire  something  like  a  correct 
sense  of  the  moral  tendency  of  the  laws  and  customs 
whidh  influence  hii^  condition,  and  if  he  find  himself 
or  his  neighbours  ihconveiiienced  by  any  of  them» 
he  will  be  furnished  with  some  ground  of  fair  judg- 
ment concerning  their  expediency  or  necessity. 
^  It  is  not  every  state  certainly  which  could  afford 
to  endure  such  a  scrutiny.  But  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  from  long  reflection  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  British  Constitution,  tl^at  our  owft 
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country  may  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  and  will  derive 
essential  benefit  from  tl^  result.  Our  general  zytt* 
tern  of  manners  and  legislation  rests  on  moral  and 
liberal  principles.  The  few  exceptions  which  may 
be  taken,  are  of  a  temporary  and  adventitious  nature, 
and  may  be  easily  and  safely  remedied,  when  once 
the  public  opinion  is  agreed  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which  amendment  shall  be  conducted.  Let  a  gene^ 
ral  sjrstem  of  instruction,  then,  establish  this  prind^* 
pie  in  sound  morals  and  religion ;  and  a  standard  of 
reference  is  provided  by  which  the  people  may  in  the 
first  place  leam  the  value  of  the  blessings  they  ac- 
tually possess,  and  be  guarded  against  the  efforts 
of  profligate  politicians  to  excite  discontent  in  their 
minds.  In  the  next  place  they  will  be  able  in  some 
degree  to  judge  concerning  the  necessity  of  such  re- 
parations as  all  human  institutions  do  constantly  re- 
quire, and  concerning  the  bounds  within  which  they 
should  be  confined.  A  principle,  therefore,  both  con'* 
servative  and  invigorating  is  introduced  into  the 
system,  which,  where  the  constitution  is  originaOy 
sound,  may  protract  existence  to  a  very  renipte  penbd. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

On  Economical  Systems  of  Charity^  by  which  the 
Poor  assist  in  Providing  for  themsehes. 

I  ENDEAVOURED  in  the  former  part  of  the  last 
chapter  to  prove  that  the  most  enlarged  exerdse  of 
charity,  in  the  judicious  relief  of  real  distress,  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  actually  condudve  to  public 
wealth  and  happiness,  when  they  are  founded  on  the 
principles  maintained  in  this  treatise.  It  will  lead  to  no 
inconvenience  from  the  encouragement  which  it  may 
be  thought  to  afford  to  population,  because,  as  society 
is  advancing,  the    fluctuations   of  employment  in^ 
creasing,  and  cases  of  individual  distress  consequently 
becoming  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  people,   the  progress  of  population  is  also 
continually  decreasing  in  rapidity.     The  lives^  there* 
fore,  saved  by  the  relief  of  distress  are  more  than 
counterlManced  by  the  natural  abatement  in   the 
procreative  power  of  the  human  species,  and  no  ret 
dundancy  ensues.     In  proportion   as  the  virtue  is 
caUed  into  exercise,  means  are  provided  for  its  in^ 
nocent  operation.     But  although  this  is  a  wise  and 
a  beautifiil  feature  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, it  does  by  no  means  exclude  the  expediency 
of  all  such  precautionary  measures  as  shall  render 
the  people  as  independent  as  possible  of  subsistence 
]^  mere  alms-giving.     Such  measures  are  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  moral  than  to  the  political  cout 
dition  of  the  people. 
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With  this  view  many  plans  have  been  suggested, 
to  enable  a  labouring  man,  by  his  own  prudence  and 
exertion,  to  assist  in  obviating  the  effects  of  those 
fluctuations  in  his  temporal  circumstances,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  and  commercial  coun- 
try must  necessarily  be  exposed.  These  plans  are 
exclusively  a  featiu-e  of  the  advanced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, because  it  is  in  such  only  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  -renders  them 
necessary,  and  because  they  can  only  be  successfully 
]m)moted  in  a  country  where  property  is  secure,  and 
public  credit  high.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  they 
have  been  scarcely  known,  except  in  our  own  country, 
and  perhaps  in  a  very  limited  degree  in  Holland, 
An  attempt  or  two  has  been  made  in  France,  parti- 
cularly at  Chaillot  near  Paris,  where  a  society  was 
established,  holding  out  to  persons  of  both  sexes  after 
they  have  reached  70  years  of  age,  or  sooner  if  in- 
firm, a  comfortable  subsistence  for  the  remainder  of 
their  livfes,  upon  consideration  of  a  monthly  pay^ 
ment,  progressively  advancing  from  the  age*  of  10 
to  that  of  70.  Not  long  ago  it  is  asserted  that 
there  were  nearly  100  aged  persons,  whose  appear-* 
ance  evidently  bespoke  their  having  occupied  stations 
above  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  living  under  the 
protection  of  this  institution  in  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. 

But  it  is  in  Great  Britain  only  that  institutions  of 
this  nature  have  either  prevailed  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, or  have  been  brought  into  so  complete  a 
system,  as  to  offer  fair  grounds  for  investigating 
their  moral  and  political  effects,  or  for  comparing 
the  respective  advantages  of  the  several  plans  wbidt 
have  been  acted  upon.     Considerimg  the  general 
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ignorance  of  the  parties  principally  interested,  vizw 
the  lower  orders,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  none  of. 
them  have  either  fully  answered  the  proposed  end, 
or  are  likely  to  be  effectual,  without  the  assistance 
and  superintendance  of  the  higher  orders,  or  at  least 
of  the  legisLature  :  and  this  consideration  fairly  brings 
'them  within  the  scope,  of  an  argument  on  the  dif^- 
ferent  modes  of  exercising  charity. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  distinction  be- 
tween plans  having  the  i^me  or  nearly  similar  objects 
in  view,  it  will  be  enough  to  divide  the  economical 
institutions  of  this  nature  into  two  classes,  consist- 
ing— Ist,  of  Friendly  Societies  or  Benefit  Clubs; 
2dly,  of  Banks  for  the  savings*' of  the  poor.  The 
objects  of  both  are  highly  laudable;  holding  out 
future  recompense  in  return  for  present  prudence 
and  self-deniaL  But  the  comparative  merits  of  each 
are  .by  no  means  equal,  as  I  shall  presently  have  oc- 
casion to  show. 

The  friendly  societies  are  by  &r  the  most  ancient 
of  the  two  institutions.  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  in  his 
laborious  and  useful  work  upon  the  Poor^  endeavours 
to  trace  them  back  to  the  remote  periods  of  our 
history,  and  believes  that  he  has  discovered  analo- 
gous objects  in  the  ancient  Gilds  of  the  Saxon  times. 
It.  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that 
the  modem  societies  took  their  rise  about  40  years 
ago,  and  gradually  increased  in  numbers  to  between 
6  and  6,000  societies,  containing  an  amount  of  mem- 
bers equal  to  8  in  100  of  the  whole  i'esident  po- 
pulation. The  professed  object,  for  the  attainment 
of  which  the  rules  are  constructed,  is  to  afford  to 
every  member,  in  consideration  of  his  small  monthly 
payment  while  in  health,  reasonable  relief  in  case 
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of  sickness  or  infimdtjr ;  and  usually  a  sum  of  moiiqr 
to  his  widow  in  case  of  death,  and  another  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeraL  Doubtless  they 
have  partially  fulfilled  their  objects ;  but  various  cir- 
cumstances have  ^.ttended  their  operation  in  practice 
materially  detracting  from  the  speculative  advan- 
tages which  were  anticipated  from  the  institution  of 
them. 

The  vital  principle  of  success  is,  of  course,  the 
economy  and  printable  use  of  small  sums,  and  the 
nice  calculation  of  chances,  providing  that  the  en<- 
gagements  entered  into  fofr  pecuniary  payments  shall 
not  exceed  the  probable  accumulations^  Theconr 
stitution  of  the  friendly  societies  has  been  defective 
in  both  these  particulars.  The  demands  upon  the  fimds 
have  exceeded  the  acciunulations  frt>m  various  causes : 
•— ^as  1st,  The  admis^on  of  members  comparativdiy  ad* 
vanced  in  years  upon  the  same  terms  of  payment 
with  the  young  and  vigorous,  whereby  mcNre  than 
a  profitaUe  proportion  of  disabled  members  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  funds  for  support  Sdly,  The 
out-goings  for  burials,  for  sums  to  widows,  and  other 
pajrments  distinct  from  the  main  object  of  support- 
ing helpless  age  upon  the  savings  of  youth,  have  not 
generally  been  calculated,  in  projecting  the  rules  and 
rates  of  payment,  and  tend  injudidousiy  to  exhaust 
the  frmds.  Sdly,  The  frequent  meetings  at  the 
public-house  for  the  monthly  payments,  the  annud 
fisast,  and  the  funerals  of  members,  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  exhaust  the  funds,  undoubtedly  introduce 
habits  that  accelerate  the  period  at  which  the  men^ 
bers  will  become  a  charge  upon  them. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  landlord  of  the  puUio 
kouse  is  the  person  who  thinks  himself  prindpaltf 
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interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  dub.  So  mudb 
so,  that  in  most  comitry  villages  it  is  called  Mr.  A.'s 
dub  at  the  White  fiart,  or  Mr.  B.'s  dub  at  the 
Green  Man,  &c.  But  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
can  of  course  tend  only  to  one  point.  It  is  not, 
thereftnre^  w|th  so  little  reason  as  Sir  Frederic  Eden 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  it  has  been  asserted  ^^  that 
the  members  of  fiiendlj  societies,  ihun  being  ac- 
customed to  assanbk  at  ale-houses,  are  not  only  sti<- 
mulated  by  interested  landlords,  but  enccHiraged  by 
the  contagion  of  ill  example  in  habits  of  drunken- 
ness :^^*diat  the  money  which  is  spent  on  a  dub- 
night  is  enthrdy  lost  to  a  labourer's  family; — and 
that  there  are  various  ways  in  which  the  earnings  of 
infaiatiy  might  be  applied  more  advantageously  to 
the  morals  of  the  labourer  and  the  comfort  of  his 
fiumly;"-^  may  be  added  also,  with  more  certain 
prospects  of  ultimately  attaining  the  professed  end 
of  securing  a  provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity. 
For  when  to  these  causes  of  excessive  demand  upon 
ihe  fimds,  it  is  added  that  these  funds  themselves 
are  not  managed  with  such  minute  attention  to 
economy,  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  interest, 
and  the  most  rapid  accumulation  of  the  small  sums 
contmoaliy  coming  in,  the  firequent  bankruptcies  ot* 
the  dube  need  exdte  no  surprise.  I  fear  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that,  by  the  time  any  large  portion  of 
Ae  original  members  become  aged  and  infirm, thefimds 
fini,  and.  those  members  are  threwn  upon  the  parish. 
Altiiougfa  they  have  paid  their  quota  during  the 
vigour  of  their  ago,  and  are  now  looking  for  the  pro- 
imsed  reward,  they  are  exduded  from  the  new  institu- 
tion which  immediatdy  rises  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
OM^  mder  the  patronage  of  the  landlord  of  the  pubBo 
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house ;  but  into  which,  of  course,  are  onljr  admitted 
members  who  have  the  apparent  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  without  immediate  assistance.  This  process, 
be  it  observed,  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  clubsl^ 
but  onlj  neutralizes  the  benefits  they  are  calculated 
to  confer.  There  is  the  same  appearance  of  pros- 
perity on  the  face  of  any  official  returns  made  to 
Parliament  or  to  the  constituted  authorities.  Yet,  if 
consequences  be  closely  investigated,  the  result  seems 
to  be  that  a  set  of  vigorous  consumers  is  provided 
in  succession  to  the  landlord  of  the  public-house, 
who  do  in  feet  assist  one  another  during  the  flower 
of  their  age  in  certain  agreeable  and  some  usefiil 
objects  of  minor  importance,  but  are  so  £ar  from 
providing  effectually  for  their  professed  imdertaking 
to  secure  the  independence  of  their  members  aa  thej 
advance  in  years,  that  they  defraud  tkem  at  that 
critical  period  of  their  just  claims,  and  do  absolutely 
rather  subtract  from,  than  add  to,  the  comforts  of 
their  families.  Sir  F.  Eden  somewhere  observes,  when 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  society  which  did  not  re* 
quire  of  its  members  regular  meetings  at  the  public- 
house  : — *'  This  is  an  omission  which  would  dis- 
courage associations  in  a  country  village,  where  la- 
boiu-ers  form  friendly  societies,  not  only  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  a  competent  support  in  old  age  or 
sickness,  but  likewise  in  order  to  spend  a  convivial 
hour  with  their  neighbours,  and  to  hear  what  is 
often  (as  Gk)ldsmith  says)  ^  much  older  than  thdr 
ale,'  and  generally  as  harmless — ^the  news  wbid 
has  been  collected  by  rustic  politicians." 

The  conclusion  which  the  same  writer  draws  from 
the  whole  of  his  investigation  into  the  effects  of 
friendly  societies   is  to  be  found. in  the  following 
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extraordinary  passage.  *'  These  institutions  do  not 
aim  at  perfection,  but*  improvefkent.  They  are  not 
intended  to  be  that  *'  faultless  monster  which  the 
world*  ne'er  saw ;  *?  but  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
their  excellence,  that  they  are  congenial  to  the  social 
habitudes  .and  {H^judices  of  the  labourer ;  and  that 
tf. they  cannot  correct  the  inclination  (which  is  too  ' 
often  caused  by  hard  labour)  for  conviviality  and  dis« 
aipation;  they  at  least  convert  a  vicious  propensity 
into  an  useful  instrument  of  economy  and  industry; 
and  secure  to  their  members  (what  can  sddom  be 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate)  subsistence  during  sick-* 
Bess,,  and  independence  in  old  age.'' — (See  conclusion 
of.  dacqpter  on  Friendly  Societies^  in  Sir  F.  Eden  on 
Poor.  LawSt  voL  L) 

I  do  not  thmk  that  MandeviUe  himself  couldhavef 
bid:  down  more  singular  principles  of  excellence  and 
imprwement,  especially  when  the  objection  evidently 
is  notf  the' want',  of  ^*  correction^*  but  the  absolute 
encouragement  **  of  mcious  propensities."  But  it 
seems  that  even  this  is  not  ^^  too  dear  a  4rate"  at 
which,  to  jpurchase  **  subsistence  in  sickness,  andin-^- 
dependenbe  in  old  aige : "  and  that  vice  is  thereby 
^  converted  into  an  useful  instrument"  Happily^ 
the:  moral  knowledge  of  the  people  of  England  rem 
ders  it  scarcely  necessary.to  visit  the  profligacy  of 
this  sort  of  reasoning  with  any  serious  severity  -  of 
remark;  -  It  may  be  useAil,  however,  to  show  its 
iitteK  afafardity  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  by  re^- 
teamg  to  the  inefficacy  imder  which  this  very  useful 
instrument  has  always  laboured  for  producing  the 
advantage  which  were  anticipated  from  its  assist- 
once.  ....■■ 

It  appears  then  that,  so  far  from  securing  to  the 
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members  "  subsistence  in  sickness,  and  independence 
in  old  age,"'  it  usually  fails  in  permanently  piroducing 
eitheF  of  those  results ;  it  frequently  ends  in  defraud- 
ing the  most  praise-worthy  members  and  the  oldest 
subscribers  in  the  clubs  of  the  fruits  of  their  per- 
severance ;  and  the  encouragement  which  they  afford 
to  conviviality  and  dissipation  is  an  useful  instru- 
ment Sat  few  other  purposes,  except  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  brewer  and  ale-house  keeper,  and  through 
tiiem  of  the  excise,  at  the  expense  of  the  morals  of 
the  cotUger,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his 
family. 

Sudh  I  fear  are  too  frequently  the  results  of  be> 
nefit  clubs  ; — and  such  /  am  sure  will  invariably  be 
the  consequences,  wherever  they  are  conducted  upon 
Sir  F,  Eden's  principle  of  "  converting  a  vicious  pro- 
pensity into  an  useful  instilment  of  economy  and 
industry:" 

Now  surely  the  strongest  advocate  for  the  jollity 
of  the  lower  orders,  (he  who  aspires  with  most  eager- 
ness at  that  cheap  populaiity  which  is  acquired  by 
flattering  the  vice  which  is  the  peculiar  disgrace  of 
our  pec^le  in  every  eye  but  their  own,)  wiH  scarcely 
hesitate  to  admit  that  it  ought  not  to  be  professedly 
introduced  for  the  furtlierance  of  an  object  which  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  defeat.  It  is  bringing  too  great 
a,  disgrace  even  upon  their  own  system,  and  not 
^ving  drunkenness  f^i-  play,  to  palm  upon  it  more 
than  its  legitimate  evil  consequences ;  to  make  it  tbe 
itistrument  i^  defrauding  as  well  as  demor^ieing  its 
subjects.  Upon  their  own  principles,  therefore,  they 
should  keep  it  clear  from  all  pretensions  to  produce 
economical  results,  lest  the  obvious  disappointment 
that  must  ensue  ^ould  operate  in  produci^   dis- 


ffuA  mthe  pMffe'a  Hrinda  agiiut  this  very  laudaUe 
andriMie&i &9Hh0e of  6M iiilaoB»l  charactor. 

Be  it  ateitted  kgr  di  means,  notwifkstandiiig  the 
espaaam  oi  the  Sceta^  that  a  Britiab  sol(fier»  sailet^ 
or  hwsbnidaiitn,  it  never  wcartfa  a  farthiiig  for  service^ 
(ill  li»faai  spent  Mer  lait  fiwthkig  of  moaey  ia  riotiiigp 
and  4raidnmieaB.  Let  na  rational  man  presume  to 
entartaiD  bkj  danbt  whabsoerver  that  he  wo«U  be-' 
camt:  indebml^  or  a  oonrard^  or  a  woiSkaap,  or  a  pn-' 
iilan».  'er  a  mathodiity  tf  he  cmdd  be  pie  vailed  i^Mi 
to  carry  his  savings  ta  a  pbce  of  secure  deposit  sA 
a  distance  from  the  ale-lmiie,  and  expend  tbeim*' 
tiKskinflh  hia  Smmiy  ia  rational  mdremllymcisl 
jbdne^ltBaias.  Let  no  one  imdeitake  to  diqwte  tba 
poTitian  tot  it  ia  mere  svvitiiilmw  tbeosy  to  aappon 
tlMt  « :paar  Bqnisk  laloursr^  m-  adUSer^  oap  ssdlor^ 
can  make  any  savings  flm»  his  hasd^-eanied  pittaae^ 
sltlioiigfa  as  tvery  paridib  regimeBt»  or  shqp,  where 
the  f^wtonitgr  has  been  i^rded^  gieat  mmben 
1^11^9  tNipriy  waihKi  thmnselvea  of  it.  Lei  all  these 
wmmmMm  he  raociired  as  oracles ;  but  let  the  m^ 
Aonp  of  tham  ha  coaaistenilb  and  fidrly  ^moouraga 
dmidMuiaia  and  OKtravagance,  aooonfing  to  the 
landhWe  pMeedaat  estabUdied  in  some  parts  of  the 
waafjm  the  89tb  and  £6th  of  every  month;  and  af 
thftMNiy  whenever  asim  drip's  erews  receive  thear 
w^gM«  Let  them  wt  act  so  un&lrly  l^  their  own 
wptms^  m  to  attempt  to  estahlMi  upon  i*  the  <9po«- 
lilr  vhptues  of  pradnce  and  economy.  Human  idr 
a<tutiuiu»  aa  Sir  F.  Eden  wdl  observes^  do  not  aim 
at  perfection  ;  and  it  is  too  ambkious  &r  any  mond 
pMhiispiheiB,  whose  system  has  £Mrly  secorad  aU  the 
iitntaget  of  drunkenness  and  difi8ipation»  ^  g»q^ 
a^lhaibrther  rewiOMb  flf  aobneby  and  moral^ 
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For  this  last-mentioned  purpose,  however^^  we  will 
now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  second 
species  of  institution  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this 
chapter,  viz. : — Provident  banks  for  the  savings  of 
the  poor,  allowing  interest  for  small  deposits,  with  ^ 
liberty  of  withdrawing  either  the  whole  or  anypart  of 
them,  as  the  fiiture  necessities  of  the  person  deposdt- 
ing  may  require.  So  many  intelligent  writers  have 
entered  into  details  concerning  the  nature  of  these 
institutions,  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  referring  to 
those  tracts  which  appear  to  me  to  give  the  most 
si^isfiuMry  accounts  of  them. 

The  description  of  the  establishment  at  Ruthwell, 
near  £dinbiu*gh,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  minister  of 
that  parish,  is  interesting  and  instructive,  because  it 
contains  a  dear  account  of  the  first  suecessfid  at- 
tempt in  this  career  of  usefulness. 

The  observations  on  hanks  for  savings/  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  6.  Rose,  contain,  like  all  that  .  gentle- 
man's publications  upon  similar  subjects,  much  so- 
briety and  good  sense,  and  many  useM-  practical 
directions.  He  gives  at  length  the  rules  of-  a  bank, 
lately  established  at  Southampton,  by  which  deposits 
not  less  than  a  shilling  are  received,  wfaidi  begin  to 
bear  interest  at  4  per  cent,  when  they  amount  to 
13s.  6iL ;  and  when  thet  Aims  lodged  by  any  depositor 
shall  amount  to  t5/.  the  same  are  to  be  withdrawn, 
or  at  his  option  may  be  invested  in  the  public  fiihds> 
for  which,  as  well  as  tor  the  receipt  of  the  intereist, 
tibe  institution  will  afford  him  every  facility.  Mr. 
Rose  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

**  Under  these  articles  it  wiQ  be  seen  that  the  db- 
positors  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  continiie  thefr 
payments  into  the  bank  a  week  longer  than  they  sbaB 
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choose:  they  may  ^p  when  they  shall  find  it  mcon- 
venient  to  go  on  to  make  the  savings,  without  in- 
curring any  forfeiture ;  and  they  may  begin  them 
again-  when  they  can  afford  to  do  so ;  with  perfect 
freedom  to  withdraw  their  money,  without  inquiry, 
whenever  they  shall  have  occasion  for  it  for  any  pur- 
pose. :  And  to  prevent  a  possible  mistake  as  to  the 
property  of  any  one  in  the  bank  for  savings,  each 
depositor  will  have  in  his  own  possession  a  paper,  in 
the  nature'  of  a  receipt,  in  which  wiQ  be  entered 
every  sum  he  shall  deposit."  « 

^*  But  as  it  may  frequently  happen  to  persons  in 
the  lower  dasses  of  life  not  to  know  how  to  go  about 
purchasing  stock  or  to  receive  the  interest,  (whereby 
those  few  who  now  make  savings  frequently  lose 
them,  by  entrusting  them  m  improper  hands,  to  the 
great  discouragement  of  economy  in  others,)  the  in- 
stitution undertakes  to  do  both :  so  that  the  depositors 
can  be  put  to  no  inconvenience  by  being  oMigrt  to 
withdraw  their, money/' 

^  The  advantages  of  these  Institutions  are  too 
obvioiis  to  make  it^ecessary  to  say  much  upon  them, 
I  will  therefore  aUude  only  very  generally  to  them. 

^  Apprenticci  on  first  coming  out  of  their  time, 
who  now  too  frequently  spend  all  their  earnings, 
may  be  induced  to  lay  by  5#.  to  10^.  a  week,  and 
sometimes  more,  as  in  many  trades  they  earn  from 
S4i.  to  50^.  and  60^.  a  week. 

^  The  same  observation  applies  somewhat  less  for- 
cibly to  journeymen  in  ^nost  trades  whose  earnings 
are' very  considerable,  .from  not  beginning  so  early, 
and  to  workmen  in  many  branches.  With  respect 
to  these  it  has  been  made  evident  to  me  and  to  many 
t&endiers  who   attended  the  mendicity  committee 
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[  in  the  last  session  of  ptuiiament,  that  in  mimy  in- 
stances when  the  gains  have  been  as  large  as  above 
trtiated,  the  parties  have  been  so  improvident  as  to 
liave  notMng  in  hand  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  femilies  when  visited  with  sickness,  and  have 
consequently  fallen  immediately  upon  the  parish. 
In  some  instances  the  tof^  and  implements  of  their 
trade  have  been  carried  to  the  pawnbroker,  whereby 
difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  laboui' 
being  resumed  on  the  restoration  of  health.  I  will 
rot  however  admit  that  habits  of  improvidence  mi 
thoughtlessness  are  always  the  offsprings  of  vice,  as 
I  M«  persuaded  they  are  often  the  conse(\uence  of 
ignorance  or  accident. 

"  Domestic  Servants,  whose  wages  are  frequently 
I  more  than  sufficient  for  the^r  necessary  expenses- 
I  *    "  Carmen,  Porters,  Servants  in  lower  conditions, 
I  *nd  others,    may  very  generally  be  able  to  make 
[  tSnall  deposits. 

I  "  It  isatrite  observation  that  drunken  men  are  gcne- 
Ifally  the  best  workmen :  no  one  however  wiU  beheve 
that  drunkenness  can  advance  Skill ;  the  plain  fact 
is*  that  sudi  workmen  earn  a  great  deal  more  than 
fe  necessary  for  their  ordinary  maintenance,  and  not 
fenowing  how  to  dispose  of  the  remainder,  they 
(fpend  it  in  drunkenness  and  dissipation  of  the  worst 
ItSnd. 

"  With  respect  to  dai/  Labourers,  the  fuil  advanti^ 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  derived  at  first,  as  far  as 
relates  to  married  men  with  families;  it  too  Ite- 
■quently  happens  that  where  there  are  two  or  thwe 
■children,  it  is  all  that  the  father  can  do  to  suj^iort 
himself  and  those  dependant  upon  him  with  his 
utteost  earnings',  bift  the  rfngle  man,  tthoseWagw 


may  certainly  tspsae  a  small  weekly  sum ;  by  4oiiig 
wlrfdh  lie  iMukl  til  a  nasMablie  tiaie  have  saved 
eamgii  to  «nlilie  kfm  to  marry  vidth  a  hope  of  never 
aHonHbig  aay  Me  beloBgiag  to  him  to  become  a 
huithan  to  the  parish. 

^  NefMng  U  m  Ukdy  as  the  encouragemeiit  of  a 
plan  of  this  sort,  to  prevent  early  and  inqnrovident 
joantiages^  which  are  the  cause,  more  than  any 
aUiefs,  of  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  poor's  rate; 
Wfactt  a  yaimg  single  man  sliall  acquire  the  habit  ft 
saving  hewifl  be  lilcely  togo  on»  t31  he  shaft  get  toge- 
ther as  mudh  as  will  enable  him  to  makt  some  pro- 
vision ioft  flmnshing  a  few  necessaries  to  assist  in  the 
sttjqaort  of  a  fianily,  before  he  thinks  of  marryii^. 

*^  Tbk  is  an  attaiimient  that  every  man  who  ha^ 
the  good  of  Ins  country  at  heart  nrast  certainly  wish 
for,  without  going  the  length  of  Mr.  Malttius  (whose 
patriotSsm  vrill  not  be  doubled)  in  desiring  to  prevent 
marriages  taking  jdace  till  the  parties  can  state  a 
probabffily  of  their  being  dide  to  maintain  the  fiumly 
whuA  they  are  Hkdy  to  have. 

*^  tf  the fuU  effect  cf  this  dhall  not  be  experience. 
iMtantiy  with  tespe€t  to  the  dass  I  am  now  speak- 
ing 41^  it  can  hanllytaSi  of  being  produced  M  the 
riflhig  generiMion  of  labonr^ps  shall  get  vpi  when 
a  large  proportion  of  the  vehole  dass  wiD  probisMy 
heeome  depositofs. 

«"  At  Ediabm^  it  is  in  prooflliatthN^  Ssfirequenay 
an  CTiulMion  amoi^  perscms  vrari^hig  te  the  sMne 
ABp  or  mffimftetot^,  who  ihiA  mv6  most  4itthig 
the  week  to  die|posit  on  the  following  Monday. 

any  )thii>g<KmB.ttMiy  ^hai  this  to  JwrtKeawd  to  bring 
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into  action  the  old,  spirit  of  abhorrence  to  recdTipg 
parish  relief. 

^^  The  success  at  Edinbu^h  and  at  Bath  has.  been 
very  considerable ;  more  so  at  the  former  than  the 
Jatter,  from  the  establishment  having  been  eartier: 
there,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  extent  of  .the  city> 
fmd  the  greater  variety  of  occupations  of  the  lower 
dass  of  its  inhabitants. 

.  ^^  It  is  on  that  experience  I  rely  more  cpi^deiiitly 
than  I  should  have  done  on  the  theory  of  the  plan» 
exceUent  and  unexceptionable  as  it  is;  it  is  gpiug.QU 
in  Scotland,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  with 
increasing  prosperity," 

Such  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Rose"^  judgment,  and 
I  feel  the  greater  pleasure  in  cordially  assenting  to 
it,  having  the  misfortune  widely  to  difier  from  some 
subsequent  observations  upon  friendly  societies,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  same  pamphlet. 

By  far  the  clearest  and  most  useful  statement 
however,  which  I  have  seen  on  this  subject;  is  com- 
prij^d  in  ttie  third  edition  of  a  small  anonymous 
tract,  printed  at  Edinburgh  and  sold  in  London  by 
Messrs  Longman  and  Ca  entitled,  ^^  A  Short  Ac- 
count OF  THB  EdINBUKGH  SaVINGSVBaNS;  COWrr 

tainii^  Jiir^ctiom  for  (.stablkhif^g  similar  Banks^ 
with  the  Mode  of  keeping  the  Accounts^  and  con- 
ducting the  Details  qf  Busiifes^.'*  ^'  The  author 
begins  by  observing,  that  ^Hhe  pnly  effectual  me- 
thod  of  assisting  the  poor  is  to  encoimige  industry, 
^briety,  and  economy  among  thevi,  to  exqite  mi 
anipi^te  their  pwu  exertions,  and  ai^  ^m  ifx  securing 

*  Sipce  this  was  written,  a  very  clear  uid  Ale  pamphlet  upon 
the  subject  has  been  published  by  Mr.  BivberBWuinrdbt,  'wbidi 
if(  to  be  boioglit  of  Messrs.  Caddl  and  PsMii,initbe^ftri(kte^  -- 
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the  fiill  advantages  of  their  success."  After  indulging^ 
as  is  usual  and  natural  with  writers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweedy  in  some  remarks  of  considerable  severity 
agaiiuit  the  English  Poor  Laws,  he  proceeds  as 
ibilows:  **  That  much  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  economical  and  provident  habits  among 
the  poor  themselves  is  unquestionable.  The  earning^ 
of  health  and  the  wages  of  labour  are  made  to  meet 
only  the  daily  expenditure,  and  the  poor  man  is  not 
caiefol  to  lay  up  any  small  sum  which  might  be 
easUy  saved  after  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants.  The 
economy  of  nature  points  out  the  salutary  maxim—- 
that  the*  season  of  plenty  should  provide  for  the 
season  of  want,  and  the  gains  of  summer  be  laid 
tip  for  the  rigours  of  winter ;  for  the  abundant  harvest 
of  one  year  is  intended  to  supply  the  deficient  crop 
of  another,  and  to  be  husbanded  for  the  approaching 
season  of  scarcity.  But  this  lesson  of  experience, 
though  inculcated  often  with  the  most  painfiil  efficacy, 
is  seldom  duly  appreciated  till  the  calamity  comes, 
and  the  season  of  preparation  is  past ;  so  that  the 
.accidental  occurrence  of  a  rigorous  season,  or  de- 
fective crop,  with  its  constant  attendant  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  met  without 
prepaitition,  and  must  be  endured  without  the  mitiga- 
tion  which  a  little  prudence  might  have  effected. 
Even  for  the  approaches  of  infirmity  and  old  ag^ 
though  long  contemplated,  provision  is  not  always 
made ;  and  against  the  cheerless  helplessness  of  the 
union;  of  these  with  poverty  there  is  no  remedy  but 
in  the  casual  relief  di  the  public  or  the  parish. 

.^  These  habits  of  thoughtlessness  and  improvi- 
dence are  not  always  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  vipe ; 
they  are  as-often^the  effects  of  ignorance  or  of  acd- 
idtent, '  The  want  of  a.place  of  deposit  for  the  &\naJi 
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the  whole  family,  whereas  the  assistance  oflfiered  bj 
the  Friendly  Society  extends  only  to  the  individual 
member,  whose  wife  or  children  reap  little  collateral 
assistance.     The  formal  demand  is  also  a  very  useful 
condition ;  it  implies  deliberation  before  the  savings 
are  withdrawn ;  and  few  men  will  ddiberatdy .  per- 
form an  imprudent  or  extravagant  act     The  money 
therefore  will  probably  not  be  withdrawn  without 
absolute .  and  pressing  necessity,  and  by  no  means 
upon  so  slight  a  temptation  as  would  induce  its  dis- 
appearance from  a  deposit  in  the  cottager's  table- 
drawer.     The  spirit  of  accumulation  is  also  a  growr 
ing  principle,  and  the  poor  man  ^  who  has  saved  five 
pounds  will  much  more  probaUy  exercise  industry, 
sobriety,  and  self-denial  to  add  to  it  other  five  pounds, 
than  he  who  has  yet  received  no  practical  proof  of 
his  power  of  saviiig,  or  of  the  advantages  attending  it. 
The  moral  consequences  are  equally  important: 
but  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  them  in  general, 
that  every  association  connected  with  the  savings  in  the 
bank  is  directed  towards  the  social  enjoyments  of  the 
domestic  cu-de,  which  I  vnU  venture  to  assert  are  at 
least  a  necessary  condition  of  all  the  poor  man's 
virtue  and  respectability.     Whereas  the  associations 
Connected  with  the  Friendly  Society  all  tend  towards 
the  ale-house.     I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
applying  the  language  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
latter,  with  some  trifling  -  alterations  to  the  fcamer. 
These  institutions  do  not  aim  at  perfect wn,  but  im- 
provement.    They  are  not  intended  to  be  **that 
faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw ;"  but  it 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  excellence,  that .  they 
are  congenial  with  the  social  virtues  .land  domestic 
enjojrments  of  the  labourer;  and  althougb  they  do 
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not  prevent  tte:  incluiaidon  (often  caused  by  hard* 
labour)  far:oocailnHial  indulgencies  in  his  fiEunily  circle, 
thej^  ai.  least  ctof^rt  an  innocent  if  not  a  virtuous 
pnqpensitf'inta  an  useful  instrument  of  economy  and^ 
industry,  and  secure  to  their  members,  (what  can 
siddcmi  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,)  relief  to 
their  &milies  under  the  pressure  of  difficulty,  sub- 
sistence during  sidmess,  and  independence  in  old  age. 
-  The  more  I  r^ect  upon  the  causes  which  tend 
bofli  to  demoralize  and  to  deteriorate  the  temporal 
conditioQ  of  the  lower  ranks  in  England,  the  more  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  general  prevalence  of 
saving^'  banks,  together  with  a,  diminution  of  the 
malt-tax,  and  the  shutting  up  of  two  thirds  of  the 
ale-houses  and  liquor-shops,  would  operate,  under  the 
influence 'of  moral  and  reMgiou&  instruction,  and  of 
our  other  public  institutions,  in  securing  to  the 
country  a  permanent  supply  of  honest,  healthy,  and 
contented  peasantry. 

In  condusion,  I  must  notice  one  objection  which  I 
have  heard  against  the  banks  for  savings.  It  has 
been  insinuated,  that  so  strict  an  exercise  of  economy 
must  necessarily  introduce  a  stingy,  sordid,  and  cal- 
culating spirit  among  the  lower  orders.  That  their 
thou^ts  will  all  be  so  completely  absorbedin  the  means 
otsavi^^  that  they  will  be  apt  to  forget  the  more 
-  generous  and  public  spirited  art  of  spending.  Now 
this  ai^yrehension  is  akin  to  those  Which  some  persons 
pvofess  to  entertain  lest  a  tradesman  should  be  too 
scrupulously  honest,  a  clergyman  too  pious,  a  woman 
too  modest,  or  a  magistrate  too  firm ;  lest  society,  in 
short,  should  be  cursed  with  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  And  truly  honesty,  piety,  modesty,  and  a 
strict  execution  of  the  laws^  are  npt  less  adverse  than 
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a  sober,  moraly  and  independent  fact  oB  peojde  to  the 
wisim  of  those  whose  piincqni  object  in  Hfe  la  onh 
tred  hi  irregular  indidgence.     DoiibllesB  die  pre* 
valence  of  that  generous  spbit  among  the  Jbvev 
orders  wUch  has  been  immortalized  bj  the  sqrii^  of 
Mr.  Hobson,  who,  wfaoi  accused  of  stiiqpnesB,  defied 
any  body  to  prove  that  he  had  ^  ever  demied  Atw- 
sdfanjf  thingr  is  modi  more  iavouraUe  to  the  view* 
of  such  persons.    But  with  respect  to  any  other 
species  of  generosily,  na  reasonaUe  pfeAandnopist  can' 
well  doubt  that  a  poor  man  must  pcaetise  eeooiMy 
before  he  has  the  power  of  being  generous  to  aihewMT 
and  even  a  superfikrial  observer  of  the  opcratlaaQB  of 
the  human  mind,  in  any  rank  of  life,  viU  amb  be 
aware,  that  the  prudent,  the  patient,,  and  the  seif^ 
denying,    are  not  only  more  accessUrie   than  the 
thoughtless  and  extravagant  to  the  claims  of  miseiTv 
but  that  it  is  almost  exdusiyely  from  them  that  acta 
of  real  and  unmixed  charity  do  at  any'  time  pro>4 
ceed.     In  a  word,  if,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
generosity  be  a  vice  unless  it  be  preceded  by' jastice^ 
the  poor  man  has  too  many  claims  kAss^  out  of  the 
one  to  be  enabled  to  practise  the  otheiw  without  a 
strict  adherence  to  sobriety  and  economy.    With  se* 
spect  to  a  calculating  spirit  among  the  lower  orders^ 
it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  con veaient^  both  ta^in* 
dividuals  and  the  state,  except  where  the  ot^ect  is  to 
make  them  perform  acts,  or  acquiesce  in  proceedfligs 
from  which,  upon  fair  cakulationy  diey  ought  ti»  sb^ 
stain.     But  this  is  a  principle  of  deceit ;  it  it  notthat 
upon  which  it  is  the  interest  of  a  free  and  asoiai 
government  to  conduct  its  operations;  nor^  in  tnd^ 
is  it  that  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  any  gqPMOBnr 
ment  can  permanently  endure. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

General  Conchiijions  with  respect  to  the  Exercise  of 

Charity. 

TVaTTERS^  wfaa  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cmn^ 
piriB^  the  wuDM  expended  m  charity  m  diflferent 
counlnea^  haTe  too  frequently  fbigotten  to  compare 
abo  the  itobe  of  society  prevalent  in  each,  and  the 
ocMnpnai^e  means  which  they  in  consequence  pos* 
aeaa  afi  anediBg  the  demands  made  upon  their  cha^ 
ritjr.  Hmk  axe  some  condusion^  upon  this  subject 
that  appear  to  be  just,  but  which  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  hitherto  seen  submitted  to  the  public. 

Chariot  itt  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  under  dis* 
cussioi^  nny  be  said  to  consist  of  such  pecuniary  re- 
lief at  individuali,  notwithstanding  the  jGeot  exertion  of 
their  industiy,  may  stand  in  need  of  to  relieve  thev 
BCUMities,  and  of  such  pecuniary  expenditure  as  may 
be  fimnd  useM  in  promoting  moral  instruction,  and 
faalate  of  industry  among  those  who  want  either  the 
will  ca  the  power  to  obtain  them  by  their  own  exer« 
timis*  It  fioUows  then,  that  the  objects  of  charity 
YBSj  m  number  and  differ  in  degree  in  different 
ooantriet,  as  the  several  states  of  society  are  reqpec* 
tive^  pcMaleaiit  in  their  different  gradations.  In  the 
iBgficnItunI  state  of  society,  the  necessity  for  dona* 
tirivni  in  money  to  support  existence  must  be  very 
atoudll  indeed;  for  food  is  plentiful;  and  the  exer* 
tion  of  any  kind  or  quantity  of  labour  meets  with  ^ 
high  »ward»    MomL  education,  however,  is  here  pe* 
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culiarly  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  insulated 
manner  in  which  a  race  of  cultivatprs  must  neces- 
sarily live,  whereby  that  restraint  which  the  opinion 
of  the  vicinage   imposes  upon   moral  conduct,   is 
scarcely  at  all  prevalent. 
V        In  the  mixed  agricultural  and  commerddl '  stat^  6^ 
society,  individual  distress  will  be  more  prevalent, 
from  the  partial  fluctuations  of  employment,  an^ong 
the  commercial  part  of  the  community;  objects  e£ 
charity,  positively  in  want  of  food,  will .  thereff»e 
occasionally  present  themselves.     But  as  the  price  of 
provisions  must  still  be  low,  as  the  commercial  em-i 
ploy  ments  will  be  principally  of  a  durable  nature  for 
the  supply  of  the  domestic  population,  and  the  real 
wages  of  labour  will  still  be  high,  the.  necessary  ex-» 
penditure  in  charity  to  persons  in  want  of  food  will 
not  yet  be  great.     Hospitals  for  the  relief  of  ^casual- 
ties, and  public  institutions  affording  employment  to 
those  who  suffer  a  temporary  interruption  in  their 
own  pursuits,  will,  in  ordinary  times,  be  probably 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people.     But  as  augmented  commerce  attracts 
the  people  into  towns,  and  increases  their  temptations 
to  licentious  indulgence,  while  the  high  remuneration 
of  labour  affords  them  opportunities  of  gratifying  it, 
both  moral  education  and  moral  precauticms  of  a  cha- 
ritable nature  should  scrupulously  attend  every  step 
in  their  progress.    Public  schools,  a  rational  provision 
for  a  church  establishment,  gaols  so  constituted  as  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  offenders  and  be. really  a 
terror  to  the  evil-minded,  (which   may  strictly  be 
called  national  charities^)  now  become  indispensable 
to  the  public  welfare. 

As  a  country  proceeds  from  the  mixed  agriqnl- 
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tural  and  commercial  state  towards  the  highly 
maau&cturiDg  and  commercial,  every  department  of 
charity  must  necessarily  be  enlarged.  We  have  seen 
that  the  produce  of  the  soil  can  only  be  increased  at 
an  augmented  expense  from  inferior  land,  as  a  pre- 
vious demand  elicits  it;  that  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  food  are  the  necessary  consequence ;  that  a 
continually  increasing  proportion  of  the  people  comes 
to  reside  in  towns,  to  be  employed  in  manufactures 
for  exportation,  and  in  pursuits  which  prosper  or 
decline  according  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  and 
most  of  which  are  not  very  favourable  to  the  general 
health  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals 
must  occasionally  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  want, 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  much  less  easy 
to  relieve  them. 

Occupations  are  comparatively  full ;  food  is  com- 
.  paratively  scarce ;  the  operations  of  society  become 
more  complicated ;  and  it  requires  the  charitable  ex-^- 
ertions,  both  of  the  state  and  of  the  superior  orders 
0f  society^  to  prevent  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people  from  declining.     Liberal  provision  for 
temporary  distress,  the  support  of  the  children  of  in- 
dustrious parents,  private  societies  combining  indus- 
trious employment  with  pecuniary  aid,  and  assist- 
ing the  poor  in  laying  up  a  provision  for  future  dif- 
ficulties, are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose.     It 
.is  obvious  also  that  dangers  of  a  moral  nature  increase 
in  the  same  proportion.     Almost  every  circumstance 
I  have  mentioned  as  attending  *  this  condition  of 
society  adds  to  the  temptations  of  the  people,  without 
.diminishing  their  power  of  resisting  them.     In  addi- 
.tion^pjtbierefore,  to  the  moral  precautions  of  a  charitable 
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natures  af^licaUe  to  the  farmer  conditiotis  of  sodetf^ 
an  increase  of  the  established  cliergy  in  proportion  tQ 
that  of  the  populatibn,  espedally  in  ha^  towns^  a 
provision  of  the  same  nature  for  hatiomil  scfaocds,  the 
iheans  of  putting  a  ispiedj  end  to  the  trifliiig  disputeii 
and  Utter  contentions  of  a  people  in  the  constant 
tollision  of  interests,  by  the  cheap  dr  gratuitduis  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  cases  of  minor  importance 
fall  within  the  public  department  of  moral  charitj  at 
this  period  Private  societies  for  the  distribution  of 
ftie  Scriptures,  for  the  circulation  of  souild  and 
brthodox  tracts,  calculated  to  keep  the  ^bAt  cff  pure 
religion  and  morals  alive  among  the  lower  carders, 
land  personal  attention  to  the  moral  watits  aild  haUtt 
of  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  are  requisite  froni 
such  of  the  superior  orders  as  wisli  to  make  the  due 
return  to  society  for  the  augmented  comforts  and  en- 
joyments which  its  progress  has  afforded  them.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  may  add^  that  a  view  to  the  difih- 
sion  of  these  blessings  among  the  fcH^dlgn  dependen- 
cies of  a  state,  is  both  a  positive  duty,  and  a  becom* 
ing  tribute  to  Providence,  where  it  bik  fiivoulied  tfae&r 
successful  estaUSshment  at  home. 

It  dppdiirs,  tihen^  that  eveiry  Slip  in  t&e  yto* 
gress  of  society  imposes  a  c6iiresp6hdiiA|^  nee^iififitjF 
for  thd  enlai^ment  of  every  description  6£  cbaritjr 
which  is  piDmoted  by  pecumary  ^pen(£tere.  Biit 
it  may  also  be  observed,  that  mems  of  meeibig 
the  demand  are  increased  at  least  in  an  "equal  j^i^ 
portion. 

The  ac6limul^ioh  of  c^ftal,  and  the  etevatioA  of  a 
larger  portion  of  the  people  into  thfe  superior  waUcs  bf 
We,  are  indispensable  conconutahts  of  all  progt^  & 
commercial  and  xxfamifacAaring  industry.    l%e  oufli* 
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]ber  of  penons  upon  whom  the  duty  of  ebarily  is  itur 
powsd,  md  their  povrer  of  exnplj  fiilfiUii^  that  du^, 
are  therefore  augtnented  in  fiill  prqMirtion  to  the  in^ 
create  of  the  k^gitiiiiate  ol^jects  of  charitj ;  and  the 
onus  upon  the  country,  though  increased  in  absolute 
amount,  is  periiaps  lightened  with  respect  to  its  com^ 
paratiTe  power  of  bearing  it.  This  may  be  iUus* 
trated  by  a  dtf  arithmetical  calculation. 

Let  us  tuppose  the  nominal  capital  of  an  agticul* 
tural  comltry  to  be  5,000,000/.,  and  the  sums  ex* 
pended  in  eharity  to  be  50,000/.,  or  1  per  cent. ;  that 
in  its  progress  to  the  mixed  agricultural  and  com« 
metial  state  its  nominal  capital  is  increased  to 
20,000,000/.,  and  its  charitable  expenses  to  150,000/:» 
or  three  firarths  per  cent ;  it  is  evident  that  the  sum 
eiqpended,  though  thrice  in  amount,  is  a  fourth  less 
burthenaome  to  the  country,  provided  the  expense  is 
fairiy  apportioned. 

Again,  at  its  arrival  in  the  highly  manufacturing 
and  Gommefdal  state,  its  nominal  capital  may  be 
increated  to  200,000,000/.,  and  its  expenditure  in 
charily  to  1,950,000/.,  and  yet  the  country,  and  eadi 
individual  in  it,  may  expend  a  smaller  portion  of  its 
means  in  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  than  when  only 
150,000A  was  laid  out.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  es* 
timatcthe  comparative  distress  at  the  two  periods,  or 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief,  according  to  the 
difiereac^  in  the  two  sums ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  as 
wealth  iKCumulates,  the  real  value  of  money  decreases 
aycempared  with  its  nominal  amount,  and  a  larger  sum 
is  necessary  to  purdiase  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
weeaaaries  of  life.  If  we  supponQ  this  difference  be- 
tween the  last  two  of  the  abov^  vifntion^  periods  to 
«nmit«t  to  one  finirth,  we  must  of  course  deduct  that 
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proportion  from  the  increase  of  distressed  persons, 
which  the  difference  between  the  two  sums  would 
otherwise  indicate.     The  same  allowances  must  of 
course  be  made  in  comparing  the  charitable  expen'- 
diture  of  two  separate  countries  in  different  condi- 
tions of  sodetj.     In  England  the  nominal  increase 
of  the  poor^s  rate,  from   1788  to  1803,  was  from 
2,130,000/.  to  4,200,000/.,  or  2,070,000/.,  which  u 
apparently  near  double.     But  thie  price  in  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  during  the  same  period  had  increased 
on6  third.     That  proportion  therefore,  or  1,400,000/., 
must  be  deducted  from  4,200,000/.,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  the  real  increase  of  persons  supported  by  charity 
durii^  the  period;  which,  instead  of  being  nearly 
double,  as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  account,  will 
then  turn  out  to  be  something  less  than  one  third ; 
for  the  increase  of  expense,  if  money  had  continued  of 
the  same  nominal  value,  would  only  have  been  from 
2,130,000/.  to  2,800,000/,,  as  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  arrange  the  figures  on  the 
back  of  a  letter.     The  increase  in  the'  number  of 
persons  to  be  supported,  must  of  course  have  been 
in  the   same  proportion,  viz.  less  than  one  third: 
but  the  revenue  of  England,  or  the  power  of  sup- 
porting them  if  the  expense  were  fairly,  apportioned, 
had  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  the  same 
period. 

If  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  chapter  be  at 
all  just,  there  surely  cannot  well  be  more  idle  decla- 
mation, than  what  we  frequently  hcM*  concerning 
the  extravagance  of  the  expenditure  in  chttily  ifl 
some  countries,  grounded  upbn  a  comparison  with 
the  trifling  sums  paid  in  others,  where  the  bulk^ 
of  the.  ^opIcL^apparently  enjoysi  €qual .  comfbkt  and 
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happiness.  It  is '  obvious  that  the  reasonable  'ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people 
in  a  comfortable  stat^  and  the  means  of  meeting  it 
in  an  agricultural  country  like  America,  must  be 
greatly  less  than  in  mixed  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial countries,  like  France  and  Scotland;  and  these 
again  must  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  necessary 
expenses  and  the  means  of  a  highly  manufocturing 
and  commercial  nation,  such  as  England.  To  make 
a  comparisop,  therefore,  between  these  countries 
or  between  otliers  in  a  sin^lar  condition  respectively^ 
with  a  view  tp  diarge  that  which  makes  the  greatest 
expenditure  with  extravagance,  appears  to  be  hot 
more;  reasonaUe,  than  it  would  be  to  murmur  that 
the  head  of  ^  large  family,  enjoying  an  ample 
fortune,  should  dedicate  a  greater  sum  to  the  topport 
and  assistance  of  his  poor  relations,  than  the  head 
of  .a  small  fomily  in  drcumstances  comparatively 
narrow.  • 

But  pefliaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  charity  increases  with  every  step 
in'  the  pirbgreiss  of  society,  individual  distress  must 
c^  course  increase  also,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  people   be  deteriorated.      To    this  it  may 
be  answered  that,  where  the  demands  of  charity 
are  duly  answered,  the  general  happiness  of  the 
people  is  rather  advanced  than  trenched  upon  by 
die  increased  extent  of  charitable  exertion.     I  should 
upon  the  whole  conceive  that  a  peasant  would  be 
more  h^py  in  the  power  of  sending  his  children  to 
a  viHage  school  within  half  a  mile  of  his  cottage, 
or  a    town-resident   to  one  within  half  a  furlong, 
tlian  the  cultivator  in  an  agricultural  country  could 
be  in  the  scanty  and  occcaidonal  intercouse  which  be 
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could  have  with  axiy  instscuctors  at  all  in  the  insu*- 
lated  situation  of  his  residence ;  and  that  the  chil- 
drien  in  the  ftmner  case  would  be  more  likelj  to  turn 
out  blessinga  to  their  parents.  In  Canada,  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  the  means  of  procuring  instruc- 
tion are  so  scanty,  that  even  many  members  of  the 
l^isiature  cannot  sign  their  names.  Though  go- 
vernment,  through  the  exertion  of  somt  benevc^mt 
men  id  authority  there,  arp  about  to  uit  means  for 
affording  greater  facilities  of  instruction^ 

Again  I  should  conceive,  that  a  poor  myn  who  ^rac- 
tnreli  one  of  his  Hmbs  in  a  bigUy  civilize^  country  that 
fulfils  its  moral  duties  as  to  charity,  aiid  is  instantiy 
carried  to  an  hospital,  where  all  the  comforti  and 
skill  attendant  upon  sudi  a  state  of  fociety  aicf  etxh 
{doyed  towards  his  cur^  enjoys  some  irifling  n^van- 
iagea  ov^r  the  peastat  of  the  agricultural  ci^try, 
who  may  meet  with  the  same  accid<|^t  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  wood,  100  miles  distant,  even  from  the 
scanty  comforts  and  ditfcient  &ill  iHiich  ur$  usudly 
found  in  sudi  countries* 

Once  more-^N^lthough  thi^  ordixjary  fluctefftioifs  in 
the  caonditidn  of  the  labouring  p^rt  of  th^  commu- 
nity are  netessarily  ^ater  in  the  mofit  advanced 
than  in  tiie  previous  stages  of  podety,  ^  I  should 
certaihfy  be  disposed,  from  personal  obsfpratioh,  to 
assert  that,  wheire  the  m^atoies  for  meeting  the  eos^ 
sequences  of  tiiese  fluctuations,,  -viiiich  h^ve  bera  dtr 
tailed  in  f(»t)fier  chapters  of  this  treatiat^  «re  duly 
called  into  actiop,  as  in  every  moral  comitary  thqr 
will  be,  there  th6  poor  man's  conditicm  is  npoti  tiie 
whole  ihore  desiraUe  than  in  the  eariier  stages  of 
society.  For  not  only  are  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
Tnet  and  remedied,  but  4he  i^tnordinary  fliiptualk>as 
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alfo.  He  feel9  secuse  that,  if  he  is  himself  indus- 
trious,  his  ftmily  ifHOl  meet  with  due  support,  both 
when  their  ordiziaiy  expenses  axe  greater  than  he 
can  uffwdf  and  also  when  accident  imposes  upon 
tbeia  any  extraordinary  difficulties.  And  when  the 
wappott^  althomgh  given  as  a  modification  of  charity, 
is  Goofiaed  to  these  two  cases,  it  is  both  desirable  in 
tiiepryf  and  true  in  fact,  that  the  sense  of  d^[rada« 
tioa  9^tadied  to  personal  relief  under  any  form 
should  gjndnally  wear  away,  and  ^ach  itself  only 
to  cases  of  distress  induced  by  idlene$9  and  profli* 
gacy.  In  all  others  it  comes  by  degrees  to  be  con- 
si4ere4  eg  a  provision  due  by  law  or  custom  from  the 
society  ft  leige,  in  return  for  the  general  advantages 
received  by  its  progress  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Thi9  observ«tipA  especially  applies  to  the  case  of 
the  poor  )aw9  ip  Ejiglaiulf  where  we  frequently  hear 
it  «t^tedf  in  tenw  of  lamentation  and  reproach,  that 
18  in  IQQ,  or  pearly  an  eighth  of  the  resident  po« 
pula^oa  ece  reduced  to  the  state  of  paupers^  sub- 
sisting i^Qn  charity ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  to 
9H  pi^r^wa  conversant  with  the  execution  of  the  poor* 
Iaw9»  that  at  least  one  third  of  those  persons  are 
the  jpffipring  of  industrious  parents  of  large  £Eimilie% 
vbo  wqeiye  their  subsistence  from  the  state  by  a 
ItgA  pKOvicdon,  involving  no  disgrace  or  imputation 
iqion  jfcjbe  xitt^eivers,  and  conferring  gzeat  and  important 
benefit^  ui¥>n  the  state  in  its  pi:esent  condition  of  so^ 
iiebf*  fib^ctly  speaking,  therefore,  it  camiot  he  consi- 
daered  so  much  in  the  light  of  charity  xxsoAiex  any  oi  its 
modifications,  as  in  that  of  a  tax  upon  property, 
wfaich  ]when  duly  apportioned,  is  calculated,  as  I 
have  shown  in  a  former  chapter*  ^produce  economic 
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cal  results  highly  beneficial  both  to  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  community. 

It  appears  then  that  just  comparisons  concerning 
the  charitaHe  expenditure  of  different  countries 
must  include  a  review  of  the  different  states  of 
society  in  which  they  may  be ;  and  that  when  the 
argument  is.  stated  merely  by  comparing  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  sums  expended  in  each,  to  be  just, 
it  must  be  applied  only  to  two  places  where  the 
peojAe  are  in  similar  circumstances.  These  compa- 
risons, however,  when  fairly  drawn,  are  not  without 
their  use  for  many  purposes. 

In  an  interesting  volume  entitled  *^  Celkctitms 
relative  to  the  systematic  Relief  of  the  Paor^  at  dif' 
ferent  Periods  and  in  different  Countries^  pub- 
lished for  Crutwell,  Bath;  and  Mun:ay,  London; 
many  such  comparisons  are  instituted  with  great 
candour  and  sagacity,  both  with  respect  to  ancient 
and  modem  states.  They  are  well  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  philanthropists,  and  seem  to  bear  out  the 
compiler  in  several  conclusions  highly  important  to  his 
own  country.  One  of  them  is  stated  by  him  in  thq 
following  words : — "  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, government,  morals,  and  police,  the  sums  annu- 
ally devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor  are 
not  so  small  as  to  warrant  the  vain  suggestion  which 
many  delight  to  propagate,  that  the  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  England,  by  the 
operation  of  the  poor's  law,  is  greatly  disprojportionate 
to  that  which  common  humanity  devotes  to  the 
object  in  other  countries.  That  the  legal  allotment 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  wealth,  to  the  support  of 
those  whose  labour  has  been  or  may  be  beneficial  to 
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^e  public,  is  in  any  view  of  nationfil  policy  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  community  than  the  leaving 
all  who  are  in  want  to  seek  at  large  for  the  charity 
of  individualfiH-4s  a  conclusion  to.  which  I  concave 
an  observer  would  never  be  led  by  an  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  poor  and  the  effects  of  charity  in 
catholic  countnes."  .  In  Naples  and  Milan  the 
sums  expended  in  charity  are  larger  in  proportion  to 
tiie  population  than  in  Liverpool  and  London,  yet  no 
one  who  has  seen  the  four  cities  will  'dispute  the  su- 
periority of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  two 
latter.  Edinburgh,  which  has  no  extensive  poor's 
rate,  applies  nearly  as  large  a  sum  to  the  support  of 
its  poor  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  Liverpool 
contributes,  induding  its  very  high  poor's  rate.  But 
the  situation  of  the  poor  in  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh 
is  probably  upon  a  par  with  respect  to  comfort.  We 
see  then  that,  where  the  moral  duties  of  charity  arie 
duly  performed,  there  its  professed  objects  will  be 
attained;  and  this  by  a  pecuniary  expenditure  not 
greater  than  will  be  extracted  by  the  pressure  of 
misery  against  the  fears  or  feelings  of  individuals 
where  the  moral  duties  are  neglected.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases  will  not  be  so  much  in  the 
expense  as  in  the  effect.  In  one  the  people  will  be 
happy,  decent,  moral,  a:nd  industrious.;  in  the  other 
they  will  be  wretched  and  brutal,  and  profligate,  and 
sloth^  The  same  author,  aftar  a  review  and  com* 
pariscm  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Holland,  where  legal  relief  to  the  poor 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  in  Ireland  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  where  no  such  laws  exist, 
concludes  with  stating  his  conviction  that  ^^  it  will 
certainly  be  found  that  the  charities  of  other  coun- 
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tnes  h«ve  ner^,  at  any  pm9d»  been  so  cm^aeMi  41 
tQidietre  tiie  poor  of  an  eqij^  popitUtion  so  aide- 
qiHitelj  as  the  poov^s  Ikw,  with  less  encourag^nent 
of  UUeness  or  wiUi  better  stimidus  to  indttatij."  Of 
oomse  both  the  adequacy  of  the  reUe^  and  its  efiepi 
upon  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  poort 
must  depend  upon  the  sagacity,  attentSoo^  and  per* 
severance  wfth  which  it  is  adnnnisterad ;  and  in 
these  respects  HoHand  perhaps  stands  first  in  econo- 
raical  prudence ;  Scotland  first  in  mc^ral  precautiout 
and  second  in  economical  prudence;  and  Entgland 
second  in  moral  precaution,  but  clearly  and  decidedly 
the  last  in  eoonomical  prudence. 

The  difference  perhaps  is  upon  the  wl^le  made  up 
in  England  by  the  strong  bond  (bunion  and  reciprocal 
attention  which  exists  between  the  higher  and  lower 
orders,  nuich  of  which  may  possibly  be  traced  to 
the  long  period  during  which  the  poor  laws  have 
been  in  operation  amongst  them;  whereby  a  con- 
viction has  been  worked  among  the  higher  ranki 
that,  if  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  neglectedf  the 
ultimate  consequences  must  be  an  increase  in  the 
compulsory  expenditure  for  their  support.  I  tru^t 
that  I  shall  stand  excused  {or  quoting,  w  the  coa-f 
dusion  of  this  chapter,  a  passage  formerly  writtea 
by  me  upon  the  good  effects  which  flow  &pif%  mt^ 
an  intimate  connexion  of  interests  between  thf 
)}igfaer  and  the  lower  orders  as  is  produced  by  our 
^ratem  of  poor  laws.  **  It  may  be  admitted  as  a 
general  lodom  in  the  politics  of  a  free  aiui  extensive 
country,  that  when  once  a  strong  bond  of  reciprocal 
interest  is  establidied  between  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  die  community,  the  statesman's  task  if 
half  performed  to  his  hand ;  and  that  such  a  people 
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bf  their  native  energy  and  internal  resources,  will 
not  only  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  own  empire^ 
but  must  by  the  force  of  their  institutions  gradually 
triumph  over  their  enemies.  In  Scotland,  the  feudal 
system  prevented  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  de* 
generacy  similar  to  that  of  Ireland;  and  as  poor 
hnvs  have  for  a  very  long  time  subsisted  in  Scotland* 
pooi^s  rates  have  been  regularly  called  into  operation 
in  proportion  as  the  feudal  system  has  worn  away, 
and  commerce  manufactures,and  tillage,  have  usurped 
the  seats  of  baronial  splendour,  and  encroached 
upon  the  idle  hospitality  of  the  lords  of  the  waste. 
An  institution  which  produces  such  phenomena  in 
society  must  necessarily  rest  on  grounds  of  deep 
moral  and  political  expediency.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  some,  particularly  by  foreign  writers,  to  be  the 
millstone  around  the  nedc  of  England,  which  must 
at  length  engulf  her  in  a  sea  of  ruin ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is,  in  the  spirit  of  our  other 
institutions,  calculated  for  a  sti^  of  progressive 
prosperity ;  but  that  it  may  accelerate  our  downfall, 
i^uid  the  circumstances  of  the  country  begin  to 
dedine.  But  to  compensate  this  evil  we  think  it 
will  appear  that,  under  Providence,  so  long  as  the 
several  ranks  of  the  people  are  true  to  themselves 
81^  to  each  other ^  such  a  state  of  declension  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  probability :  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  a  law  or  institution  is  objecticmable, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  selfidi  n^lect  of 
duty  in  those  for  whose  government  it  is  intended.'^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

Brief  Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  Chapters 

upon  Charity. 

!UHARITY  is  confessedly  a  moral  duty  enjoined 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  therefore  to  be  prac* 
lised  in  ccHiformity  to  the  commands  of  God  when 
they  can  be  clearly  discerned;  and  where  they  are 
9ilent»  it  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  best  lights  which 
can  be  acquired  from  considerations  of  moral  expe- 
diency. Within  those  limits,  I  tlnnk  it  has  appeared 
from  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  that  no 
political  mischief  can  arise  from  the  most  unbounded 
exercise  of  the  virtue*  Beyond  those  limits,  dona- 
tioBs  in  money,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  partake 
not  of  the  nature  of  virtue  but  of  thoughtless  pro- 
fusion,, and  tend  more  to  encourage  profligacy  than  to 
relieve  distress. 

That  the  due  exercise  of  charity  can  produce  no 
political  evils  connected  with  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation has,  I  think,  appeared  from  the  consideration/ 
that  the  virtue  is  never  called  into  action  so  as  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  numb»*s  of  mankind,  until  the 
natural  rate  of  their  increase  becomes  so  slow  by 
the  progress  of  society,  that  the  impulse  given  to 
it  by  charitable  exertions  is  rather  an  advantage 
tiian  otherwise  to  the  state.  That  the  sums  beatowied 
in  charity  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  her  legi- 
timate demands,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  idle  and  profligate  who  would  willingly  subsist 
iq?on  them  without  any  exertion  of  industry,  is  more 
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than  we  are  justified  in  inferring  either  from  histoiy 
or  experience;  although  there  are  many  countries 
where  the  last  mentioned  abuse  of  charity  absorbs 
more  money  than  its  legitimate  use,  and  there  are 
few  where  the  practice  of  the  virtue  is  conducted 
in  the  most  judicious  and  economical  manner.  The 
question  is  resolved  therefore  more  into  one  of  judg- 
ment in  the  mode  of  distribution,  than  of  compa- 
rative expenditure.  And  the  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened exercise  of  charity,  so  far  from  forbidding, 
absolutely  requires  the  adoption  of  every  expedient 
for  inculcating  religious,  moral,  sober,  and  frugal 
habits  among  the  lower  orders ;  for  encouraging  them 
as  £ar  as  possible  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  ta 
rise  independent  of  the  aid  either  of  the  public  or 
of  individuals,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the 
state  of  society  under  which  they  are  living  will 
allow.  But  as  their  natural  power  of  effecting  these 
objects  is  altered  by  ahnost  every  step  in  the  progress 
of  society,  it  follows  that  assistance  from  the  state 
and  from  [diilanthropic  individuals  must  come  in 
aid  w\th  increased  activity  as  society  advances,  and 
the  natural  means  of  the  poor  themselves  are  dimi- 
mslied.  Happily  also  it  has  appeared  that  both  the 
means  and  the  will  for  granting  this  aid  increase  ui 
at  least,  as  great  a  proportion  as  they  are  wanted,  in 
ev&j  moral  and  well  regulated  community.  In  one 
parish '  of  London  there  are  more  charitable  institu* 
tions  both  public  and  private  thap  in  the  whole 
Empire  of  China ;  and  the  effects  upon  the  people 
respectively  may  be  contemplated  in  the  first  book 
of  this  treatise.  Nothing  then  can  well  be  more 
absurd  than  to  sit  down  and  murmur  at  the  superior 
expenditure  of  charity  in  any  particular  coimtry 
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cyver  another,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  each*  Nor  can  it 
well  be  disputed  that,  where  the  moral  and  political 
condition  of  the  people  is  in  the  most  enviable  state, 
as  compared  with  others  in  the  same  stage  of  so- 
ciety, there  the  charitaUe  institutions  must  be  con- 
structed upon  the  truest  theory,  and  most  effectuaUj 
carried  into  practice.  For  these  institutions  have  so 
direct  a  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  people, 
at  least  in  the  advanced  stages  of  society,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  by  those  who  disapprove  of  their 
extent,  that  the  people  are  happy  and  ccmifortable^ 
not  through  the  influence  of  those  institutions,  but  in 
spite  of  theniy  and  by  the  counteracting  force  of 
the  other  laws  and  customs  by  which  the  people  an 
affected. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  perhaps,  we  may  conduda 
that  politicians  may  safely  discard  their  apprehen* 
sions  that  the  practice  of  charity,  as  commanded  by 
Scripture,  or  as  it  results  from  moral  expediency,  wiU 
^ever  be  found  in  excess  among  any  people ;  or  that 
preserved  within  those  limits  it  can  ever  be  misap- 
plied. And  thus  upon  this  great  practical  i}uesti<m» 
as  well  as  upon  all  the  rest  which  we  have  contem- 
plated, the  conviction  accompanies  us  throv^afi  itd 
bearings  and  ramifications^  that  Christiaii  mcwalit^ 
is  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  political  ivdfiu^  of 
the  people. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  Propriety  of  affording  a  free  and  efuai 
Option  of  Marriage  to  alt  Classes  of  the  Com* 
mumtjf. 

» 

XhE  fblfewing  passage  occurs  in  the  ekveuth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  bode  of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essi^y. 
«  Nothing  can  be  more  dear  than  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  money  and  of  the  exertions  of  the  rich 
adequate^  to  relievt  a  particular  family,  a  particular 
parish,  ot  even  a  particular  district.  But  it  wiU  be 
equally  dear,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  thesubjectf 
that  it  if  totally  out  of  their  power  to  relieve  the 
whole  country  in  the  same  way,  at  least,  without 
providing  a  regular  vent  for  the  overflowing  numbas 
in  emigration,  or  without  the  prevalence  of  a  parti- 
cular vfartue  among  the  poor,  whidi  the  distributdiMi 
of  this  assisttoce  tends  obviously  to  discourage.'* 
The  preeediz^  chapters  may,  perhaps,  hftve  satisfy 
the  rieader  that  a  power  does  exist  of  rdieving  a 
Whole  eountify  without  providing  for  overflowmg 
mumbeis  l^  eimgration ;  because  numbers  will  not, 
in  fitirt^  overflow.  It  is  the  object  of  the  pcedent 
^dpter  to  show  to  what  extent  the  prevaleof^  of 
ihf  partiettlar  virtue  among  the  poor,  which  the  «- 
^mise  of  diarity  is  said  to  discour^,  affeetis  the 
)ttdiGq>te  of  pqndittion,  and  consequently  whether  the 
-^tff&QtL  of  manriage  may  not  be  afibrded  to  the  lowier 
Hudss  of  ijodety  upon  mtural  consida!ations  only,  ttad 
te  Idft  perfectly  free  upon  grounds  t>fexp^ency,«f:id 
«tfi^  %<m  those  of  political  aritfametk." 
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On  this  subject,  conclusions  the  most  important 
to  the  moral  good  and  general  happiness  g£  the 
people  depend  upon  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  the 
principles  maintained  in  this  treatise.    The  following 
proposition  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  from  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  population,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  those  writers 
whom  it  is  my  object  to  oppose ;  viz.  moral  restraint, 
that  is,  involuntary  abstinence  from  marriage   by 
those  who  cannot  support  a  family  of  the  average 
number,  (accompanied  by  abstinence  from  irr^ular 
intercourse,)  until  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  parties 
are  absolutely  in  a  condition  to  support  a  family  of 
the  size  that  may  eventually  be  bom  to  them,  is  the 
only  method  of  escaping  the  vice  and  misery  incident 
to  a  redundant  population.    Now  as  the  lower  orders 
are  evidently  the  only  part  of  a  people  who  cannot 
su{q)ort  a  family,  if  they  choose  to  give  up  oth^ 
enjoyments  in  exchange  for  the  domestic,  it  follows 
that  the  rule  of  involuntary  abstinence  from  marriage 
applies  exclusively  to  them,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to    the  public  welfare    that  th^  should  continue 
single,  and  of  course  unpolluted,  to  a  comparatively 
advanced  period  of  life.     At  the  same  time  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  opinion  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
such  a  general  system  of  restraint  amoi^  the  lower 
orders  is,  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  mankind, 
extremely,  difficult  and  improbable ;  and  •  that  wppos- 
-ing  the  abstinence  from  marriage  only  to  be  attaioed, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  encouragi)[ig  the  worst 
vices  aimong  them.     The  attempts  to  tresdcen  tlus 
objection  to  the  system  consist  principally  of  a,  com- 
parison of  its  result  with  other  crimes  ami.  vices  to 
J  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  opposite  course  of  j[X)n^ 
duct,  or  the  encouragemetit  of  mdipage^  wouU  le^.r 
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which  are  said  to  be  great,  but  which  I  must  beg 
leave  to  think  (from  an  extensive  observation  of  the 
lower  orders)  by  no  means  the  greater  of  the  two. 
Again,  they  are  compelled  to  admits  that,  ^^  consider* 
ing  the  passion  between  the  sexes  in  all  its  bearings 
and  relations,  including  the  endearing  engagement  of 
parent  and  child  resulting  from  it,  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  human  happiness ; "  and  we  mi^ 
muely  add,  that  its  lawful  gratification  is  the  great  con- 
stituent of  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  who 
do  not  profit  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mu!nity  by  the  progress  of  civilization :  at  least  it 
does  not  afford  to  them,  as  it  does  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  society,  any  mental  substitute  for  these  interdiciied 
gratifications.  Even  an  attentive  perusal  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  confessedly  Utopian  state  of  society,  de- 
scribed in  his  chapter  on  ^^  the  effects  which,  would 
result  to  society  fipom  the  general  practice"  of  such 
double  abstinence  as  is  above  described,  will  un- 
doubtedly  show  that  almost  all  the  moral  advantages 
and  happiness  resulting  from  it  attach  exclusively  to 
the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  higher  orders.  The 
people  should  therefore  be  entitled  to .  retain  that 
which  they  possessed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
and  for  which  its  further  advancement  has  afforded 
them  no  substitute. 

But,  say  the  supporters  of  the  new  opinions,  if  the 
lower  cNrders  do  not  alter  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
with  the  progress  of  society,  an  increase  of  misery, 
and  a  multiplication  of  deaths  by  &mine  and  various 
Other  diseases,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
To  prevent  this  lingering  misery,  therefore,  if  we 
UtUiapt  to  facilitate  marriage  as  a  point  of  the  first 
consequence  to  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the 
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p6(^,  to  act  consistently,  we  should  facilitate  and 
not  impede  the  production  of  mortality.  Instead  of 
recommending  cleanliness  to  the  poor,  we  should  en- 
courage  the  contrary  habits;  we  should  make  oUr 
streets  narrower,  and  implore  the  return  of  the 
plague ;  we  should  build  our  villages  near  stagnant 
podb,  and  encourage  settlements  in  bogs  and  morasses. 
We  should  above  all  reptt>bate  those  benevolent,  bu^ 
much  mistaken  men,  who  have  foolishly  thought 
they  were  doing  a  service  to  mankind,  by  projecting 
schemes  for  the  total  extirpation  of  particular  dis- 
orders. Truly,  according  to  the  dilemma  here  stated, 
it  i^pears  that  great  and  irremediable  vice  and 
misery,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  what  a  reasonable 
man  must  expect  to  find  the  lot  of  the  larger  portion 
of 'his  fellow-creatures,  even  supposing  them  to  prac- 
tise the  ckgree  of  virtue  and  morality  which  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  best  regulated  and  most 
civilized  societies;  and  that  one  great  and  inevit- 
able source  of  vice  and  miseiy  is  gradually  increased 
among  the  lower  orders,  without  any  counterpoise, 
in  proportion  as  the  situation  of  the  other  ranks,  is 
ameliorated. 

But  can  this  be  the  ordination  of  Providence? 
Has  he  made  the  attainment  of  moral  virtues  so  un- 
equally possible  among  men?  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  it  upon  any  authority  less  than  his  own  posi- 
tive dedaration.  Ncnr  is  it  any  defence  of  the  justioe 
of  such  an  arrangement  to  say,  **  that  at  some  parti- 
cular periods  in  the  progress  of  society  men  are  naore 
^itongly  tempted  in  a  particular  manner  than  at 
others ;"  for  it  is  evident  Uiat,  according  to  the  pre^ 
ceding  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Providence  it  n 
not  a  substitution  of  one  species  of  temptation  fcfl" 
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another,  but  an  exoneration  of  a  degree  of  tempta^ 
tion  fi^m  the  higher  orders,  to  place  the  burthen 
upon  the  shoidders  of  the  lower.  It  seems  that  tht 
last  are  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  option  of  ewAf 
marriage  is  to  bfe  denied,  though  they  have  at  tlw& 
same  time  fewer  enjoyments  to  substitute  for  it,  arid 
infinitely  fewer  means  of  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  vice,  which  an  involuntary  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage necessarily  multiplies.  Their  mental  Testytttcii 
being  most  deficient,  they  are  more  in  want  of  other 
gratifications,  and  of  the  means  of  humanizing  the^ 
minds  by  the  enjoyments  of  the  social  affections; 
Whereas  the  higher  and  middle  orders,  who  want  it 
least,  have  a  perfectly  free  option  of  marriage. 

The  denial  of  this  fact,  Tirhich  is  sometimes^  at- 
tempted, cannot,  I  think,  be  maintained.  That  their 
pride,  their  desire  to  retain  the  enjoyments  attached 
io  d  life  of  celibacy,  the  profits  arising  from  pursuits 
with  which  the  care  of  a  wife  and  family  is  incom- 
{MiUe,  the  various  pleasures  arid  advantages,  xii 
short,  which  in  a  civilized  state  men  in  the  highei^ 
and  middle  classes  must  sometimes  resign  upon 
marriage,  prevent  them  from  entering  into  that  con- 
tract for  fear  of  losing  those  advantages,  is  very  cer- 
UM;  and  the  result  forms  one  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments in  the  first  book  of  this  treatise.  But  they 
havfe  evidently  the  power  of  choice.  If  they  ch6od^ 
£o  sacrifice  one  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
fejr  descending  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  society,  they 
tttafy  gratify  their  wishes^  with  innocence,  and  ex- 
^ange  a  part  of  their  pecuniary  or  other  advantagei^ 
for  the  comforts  of  a  fisimily.  If  they  prefer  the 
Hsist  and  disincumbrance  of  a  sin^e  life  to  the  social 
cMiferts^  of  the  marriage  state,  they"  can  never  havd 
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a  right  to  complain  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  alone 
those  enjoyments  can  be  innocently  obtained,  since 
they  are  of  their  own  imposing.  Before  they  can 
prove  that  vice  or  misery  arising  from  an  involuntary 
abstinence  from  marriage  are  any  part  of  the  lot  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  Providence,  they  must  prove 
that  the  same  Providence  hath  made  the  enjoyment 
of  luxury,  and  the  acquisition  of  riches,  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  existence. 

Providence,  for  example,  cannot  be  arraigned  for 
reducing  a  man  to  the  necessity  of  abstaining  either 
from  marriage,  or  his  wine;  nor  would  it  be  any 
mitigation  of  the  crime  of  irregular  intercourse,  if  a 
man  should  say  that,  by  the  constitution  of  human 
affairs,  he  could  not  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  wife 
without  parting  with  his  bottle.  He  has  it  clearly  in 
his  power  to  support  the  former  in  health  and  temper- 
ance, if  he  choose  to  abstain  from  the  latter ; — ^the 
choice  is  his.  But  when  he  has  made  it,  he  is 
certainly  bound  to  abstain  from  illegal  gratification, 
having  the  power  of  enjoying  that  which  is  legaL  As 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  poor,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  they,  among  whom  perhaps  the 
natural  passion  is  at  least  equally  strong,  with  less 
power  of  escaping  its  effects,  be  absolutely  precluded 
from  the  option  of  an  early  marriage ;  if  the  weight 
of  the  greatest  of  all  temptations  be  laid  exclusively 
where  the  smallest  means  of  resisting  it  are  bestowed ; 
if  there  be  no  possibility  of  bestowing  upon  the 
lower  orders  the  gratifications  which  their  religion 
holds  out  as  innocent,  and  the  domestic  enjojrments 
'of  a  family,  (those  cordial  drops  in  the  cup  of  a  poor 
man,  which  by  lulling  his  most  restless  passions  to 
a  repose  that  his  intellectual  faculties  could  never 
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produce,  lift  him  to  a  level  with  his  superiors  in  the- 
scale  of  happiness  and  contentment,  and  in  the  power 
of  practismg  the  moral  duties) ; — ^then  may  we  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  impartiality  of  Providence 
may  be  plausibly  impeached,  and  that  the  sins  and 
vicious  indulgences  of  the  lower  orders  must  be  held 
harmless  in  its  sight.  To  say  in  defence  of  so  partial 
a  dispensation,  ^  that  the  Scriptures  most  clearly  and 
precisely  point  out  to  us,  as  our  duty,  to  restrain 
our  passions  within  the  bounds  of  reason ;  and  that 
it  is  a  palpable  disobedience  of  this  law  to  indulge 
our  desires  in  such  a  manner  as  reason  tells  us  i;nll 
unavoidably  end  in  misery ;"  would  scarcely  be  ad* 
mitted  as  conclusive  in  any  place  where  the  hearers 
were  not  restricted  from  answering,  so  long  as  the 
argument  is  exclusively  used  in  reference  to  the 
lower  orders ;  which  in  this  question  of  the  firee 
(^tion  of  marriage  or  celibacy  it  certainly  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  reasoning  just  referred  to. 

But  let  Providence  speak  for  itself  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  language  of  its  own  inspiration.  St.  Paul 
who,  in  addition  to  his  inspired  wisdom,  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  a  politician  liberally  educated, 
takes  occasion  to  address  the*  Corinthians  upon  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  They  were  natives  of  a  rich 
luxurious  city,  employed  in  many  occupations  suffi- 
cient to  engross  a  man's  whole  and  undivided  atten- 
tion, (as  is  the  case  in  every  advanced  stage  of  society;) 
and  where  of  course  it  would  have  interfered  with 
the  general  and  individual  prosperity  that  all  should 
have  been  distracted  from  their  attention  to  pursuits 
advantageous  to  the  public  by  the  care  of  families ; 
he  therefore  writes  thus  to  them.  "  It  is  good  for  a 
man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  nevertheless^   to  avoid 
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fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let 
every  woman  have  her  own  husband  :"  (1  Cor.  vii. 
1,  2.  9-) :  and  to  the  Hebrews,  a  nation  in  a  some- 
what l^s  advanced  state  of  society,  he  says,  **  Mar- 
riage is  honow*able  in  all ;  but  whoremongers  and 
Adulterers  God  will  judge :"  (Heb.  xiii  4.)  The 
iqeaning  of  the  former  passage  plainly  is,  that  it  is 
proper  enough,  there  is  no  harm,  that  a  man  should 
abstain  from  marriage  provided  he  can  abstain  from 
women ;  but  let  him,  who  finds  he  cannot  otherwise 
abstain,  have  recourse  to  matrimony.  That  this 
is  the  true  meaning  appears  from  what  follows :  <«  I 
a^ieak  this  by  permission,  not  of  commandment ;  but 
every  man  has  his  proper  gift  of  God;  one  after 
this  mianner,  another  after  that :  I  say  therefore  to 
the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if 
they  abide  even  as  I"  (in  a  life  of  celibacy) ;  "  but  if 
they  cannot,  let  them  marry."  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  so  direct  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it 
It  is  plainly  this :  in  a  complex  society  some  nuty 
serve  their  country  by  devoting  their  whole  time 
and  talents  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  in  naval, 
military,  commercial,  or  political  pursuits ;  others  to 
the  exclusive  service  of  GoA  and  the  souls  of  their 
fellow-creatures;  to  severe  study  or  to  literary  labours. 
Others  again  by  marriage  may  serve  both  Gk)d  and 
their  country  in  bringing  up  families,  and  leading 
them  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue.  Let  those, 
then,  who  can  contentedly  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  former  pursuits,  and  by  distracting  their  minds 
continue  pure  from  carnal  indulgences,  remain  single 
even  as  St.  PauL  But  if  ever  they  find  their  purity 
in  so  much  danger  that  they  cannot  otherwise  pre- 
serve it,  let  them  marry ;  "  for  whoremongers  and 
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adulterers  God  will  judge  f  and  so  long  as  men 
have  it  in  their  power  to  marry,  if  they  cannot 
otherwise  remain  pure,  there  is  no  just  ground  of 
comjdamt  against  this  condition  of  celibacy.  Such 
then  is  the  judgment  which  the  omniscient  God  has 
promulgated  concerning  the  force  of  tlie  strongeett 
and  most  necessary  of  the  natural  passions,  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  he  allowed  iQdidgence  to  be  in« 
nocent.  Marriage  is  held  forth  as  the  universal 
method  of  such  ipdulgen^,  and  it  is  dear  that  Ho^ 
recommendation  has  to  do  with  feelings  and  situa^t 
tions  that  will  occur  in  every  state  of  society,  whe? 
ther  the  population  be  full  or  scanty ;  that  it  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities  as  weU  as  to  the 
village  peasant :  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  (as  th9 
principles  of  this  work  maintain)  that  God  hath  piOi 
vided  the  means  of  a  sufficient  suj^y  of  food  &i 
any  increase  of  people  which  the  compliance  with 
such  permission  will  ever  be  found  to  paroduoe.  The 
precise  and  positive  rule  is  pne  of  the  most  universal 
appUcat^ii,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed,  may 
universti^  be  complied  with  without  reference  to 
any  other  circumstance.  Moreover,  marriage  being 
permitted  in  the  cases  just  stated,  it  follows  most 
elearly  that  it  is  permitted  to  the  young  among  the 
lower  orders,  as  soon  as  they  are  emancipated  from' 
the  paternal  superintendance,  and  find  their  temporal 
circumstances  in  such  a  state  as  to  induce  them  to 
suppose  that  their  comforts  would  be  incre^ed  by 
matrimony.  "  Let  the  younger  women  marry ^  bear 
children,  guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to  the 
adversary  to  speak  reproachfully :"  (1  Tim.  v.  14.) 
And  here  we  have  one  aii^ong  a  thousand  instances, 
that  the  method  appointed  .by.  Providence  for  pre- 
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sarving  and  improving  one  virtue  is  made  the  in-» 
dispensable  condition,  and  the  means  of  practising, 
nfiany  others ;  for  without  early  marriage,  how  can 
a  parent  hope  properly  to  fiilfil  the  various  duties  of 
education,  maintenatice,  and  provision  for  his  chil* 
dren.  "  Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in.  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord ;  having  them  in  subjection  with 
aU  gravity :  "  (Ephes.  vi,  4.)  **  If  any  provide  not 
tor  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel : "  (1  Tim.  v.  8.)  There 
are  many  other  commands  to  the  same  purpose  given 
to  parents,  a  compliance  with  which  requires  much 
of  the  undivided  attention  of  a  great  portion  of  life, 
and  can  hardly  be  performed  by  those  who  nuury 
when  they  have  yet  but  few  active  years  remaining. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  prove  the  positive 
nature  of  the  scripture  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  and 
to  show  that  there  is  no  room  to  misapply  the  opinion* 
quoted  from  Dr.  Paley,  (Mor.  Phil.  b.  ii.  c.  4.)  by 
stating  that,  according  to  the  genuine  principles  of 
moral  science,  ^*  the  methodof  coming  at  the  will  of  God 
by  the  light  of  nature  is,  to  inquire  into  the  tendency 
of  an  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
happiness/'  Indeed  this  passage  should  never  have 
been  quoted,  without  the  qualification  given  to  it  in 
an  early  part  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  "  Moral 
Philosophy 9^  that  such  a  method  is  merely  recom- 
mended as  the  best  remaining  to  discover  the  will  of 
Gtod,  when  we  cannot  come  at  his  express  declaron 
tionsy  which  must  alway|;  guide  us  when  they  are 
to  be  Ibiad,  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in  Scrips 

*  JIalthus's  Essay,  b.  lY.  c.  2. 
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ture.  '(Paley,  Mor.  PhU.  b.  ii.  c.  4.)  When  these  are 
express,  as  we  find  in  the  case  before  us,  there  is 
no  further  room  for  controversy.  Nor  can  a  more 
dangperous  road  to  scepticism  be  marked  out,  than 
to  set  up  against  them,  or  in  explanation  of  them^, 
any  thing  so  very  variable  and  doubtful  as  the  opi-' 
nion  of  philosophers  concerning  **  the  tendency  of 
an  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general  hap- 
pinessJ"  The  arguments  of  this  treatise,  for  example^ 
and  those  to  which  they  are  opposed,  arrive  at  pre* 
cisely  contrary  conclusions  as  to  this  tendency  in  th6 
case  before  us.  How  far  the  latter  can  stand  th^ 
test  of  that  criterion  by  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Paley  they  should  be  tried,  it  is  for  the  candid  reader 
to  determine.  I  will  only  remark  in  confirmation  of 
my  own  reasoning  that,  during  a  long  and  attentive 
observation  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  poor 
in  England,  I  have  never  observed  a  moral  and  pru- 
dent young  man,  of  whatever  number  of  children 
he  may  have  been  the  father,  in  a  state  of  misery. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  generally  found  the  nume- 
rous families  of  moral,  healthy,  and  youthful  parents 
in  a  satisfactoiy  state  as  to  external  circumstancesf, 
and  greatly  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  peasan- 
try of  any  of  the  foreign  countries  in  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  travel,  or  of  whom  I  can  obtain  any 
authentic  account.  So  strictly  true  in  politics  is  the 
sajdng  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  have  been  young,  and 
now  am  old ;  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  for- 
saken, nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread." 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  justified  in  re- 
marking that,  such  being  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
sistencies of  the  opinions  respecting  population  which 
I  am  now  opposing^  when  connected  with  the  subject 
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of.  marriage,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how 
far  the  system  adopted  in  this  treatise  will  alter  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn,  and  bring  them  more  into 
unison  with  the  apparent  equity  of  the  Divine  dlis- 
pensations,  with  our  sense  of  natural  justice,  and 
with  the  express  conmiands  and  unqualified  permis- 
sions of  Scripture  on  the  subject : — afid  whether  this 
combined  inquiry  will  not  prove  that  every  man,  in 
every  station  of  life, .  has  equally  the  option  of  con- 
tracting matrimony,  if  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
his  temporal  drcumstances  and  moral  feelings  he 
may  think  proper  to  do  so,  without  any  necessary 
injury,  from  the  principle  of  population,  to  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives. 

.  We  have  seen  that,  as  civilization  advances,  the 
number  of  those  who  spontaneously  prefer  the  ad* 
vantages  of  celibacy  to  those  of  the  married  state 
cotitinually  increases ;  and  that  the  power  of  propa- 
gating their  species  in  many  of  those  who  choose  the 
other  alternative  is  at  the  same  time  continually  di- 
minishing. We  have  seen  that,  in  proportion  as 
these  effects  arise,  the  necessity  increases  that  the 
re-productive  part  of  the  people  should  remain  at 
least  as  fruitful  aa  before.  The  re-productive  part  of 
the  people  are  principally  the  lower  orders,  who, 
whUe  the  agricultural  state  of  society  existed,  mar- 
ried early,  and  reared  as  large  families  as  they  could 
procreate,  because  progeny  in  that  state  of  society 
is  equivalent  to  wealth:  they  must,  therefore,  do 
the  same  now  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficien- 
cies left  by  the  non-reproductive  part  of  the  people. 
But  the  lower  orders  are  precisely  the  persons  who, 
in  a  well-regulated  government,  would  most  wish  to 
enter  early  into  the  contract  of  marriage,  because 
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the  blessings  arishig  from  it  are  almost  the  only  in- 
nocent enjoyments  within  their  reach.  According 
to  the  system  of  this  treatise,  therefore,  it  is  not 
only  possible  for  the  lower  orders  generally  to  marry' 
early,  without  any  evil  consequence  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  population;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  of  them  should  follow  their  natural  in-* 
clinations  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  produce  that  sa- 
lutary increase  of  people  which  is  connected  with  the 
prosperity  and  industry  of  a  nation.  Therefore  to 
leave  without  inquietude  "  every  man  to  his  own 
free  choice,''  though  evidently  insufficient  to  guard 
against  evi^  according  to  the  opposite  principles^  is 
frilly  so  according  to  those  maintained  in  these  pages. 
I  venture  to  assert  as  a  general  position  that,  in  a 
well  constituted  and  industrious  community,  every 
man  who  chooses  it  ipay  marry  without  prejudice  to 
the  state,  as  soon  as  he  can  procure  a  decent  habi- 
tation, and  perceives  a  fair  probability  that  the  re- 
gular fruits  of  his  exertions  will  enable  him  to  main- 
tain a  wife  and  two  children  at  the  least ;  and  I  will 
fruther  express  my  belief  that,  in  no  stage  of  so- 
ciety through  which  such  a  community  passes,  will 
the  reasonable  exertions  of  an  industrious  youth  fail 
of  affording  him  such  an  average  return.  Occasional 
fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labour  must  of  course 
be  Ulo^ed  for,  and  temporary  relief  provided  by 
laws  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

To  give  any  positive  encouragement  to  marriage 
fiirther  than  to  point  it  out  to  the  people  as  their  le- 
gitimate resource  against  irregular  indulgence,  must 
depend  upon  the  particular  situation  of  polity  in 
winch  a  country  may  happen  to  be  placed ;  but  never 
to  discourage  it  directly  or  indirectly  appears   as 
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consistent  with  sound  policy  as  it  is  with  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  and  the  commands  of  religion. 
Providence  ^oes  not  seem  to  have  intended  any  re- 
straint upon  the  higher  and  middle  dasses  in  the  ex- 
ercke  of  their  cation  as  to  marriage  or  celibacy,  but 
leaves  to  eveiy  one  his  power  of  selecting  his  own 
method  of  passing  through  his  state  of  probation  in 
this  respect.  He  doubtless  foresaw  the  election  that 
a  large  pmlion  of  them  would  make,  and  has  con- 
verted it  into  the  means  of  balancing  more  equally 
the  temporal  advantages  and  happiness  of  eadi  rank, 
and  the  several  temptations  to  which  each  should  be 
exposed.  The  reasoning,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
impaired  by  the  consideration  (to  the  limited  extent 
in  which  it  is  true)  that,  if  those  who  now  volun- 
tarily abstain  from  marriage  from  the  above-men- 
tioned causes  should  choose  the  other  alternative, 
population  might  have  a  tendency  to  advance  too 
rapidly  for  the  diminished  power  of  the  earth  to  sup- 
ply it  with  food.  Such  a  supposition  is  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion  that,  if  the  world  and  the  dispo- 
sitions of  mankind  were  differently  constituted,  affairs 
would  not  go  on  so  well ;  a  proposition  which  I 
should  of  course  be  among  the  last  to  deny.  But  as 
the  truth  now  stands,  we  observe  that,  by  a  beau- 
tiful arrangement,  so  common  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  a  provision  is  made  to  arise  from  the 
silent  and  unobserved  operation  of  man's  propensity 
to  better  his  condition,  which  at  once  ensures  the 
political  welfare  of  the  community  by  keeping  up 
the  population,  and  enabling  it  to  make  a  further 
progress,  while  it  facilitates  alike  to  the  poor  and 
the  rich  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  exposing  neither  to 
a  degree  of  temptation  from  which  the  other  is  exempt. 
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It  appears  theiif  upon  the  whole,  that  no  moral 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  society,  or  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  population  to  keep  within  due 
bounds,  is  to  be  aj^rehended  from  as  general  a  pre- 
valence of  matrimonial  connexions  as  the  existing 
state  of  society  will  admit ;  nay  that  a  perfect  liberty 
in  this  respect  is  essential  to  a  healthy  progress.  We 
perceive  that  the  principle  of  population  introduces 
no  new  duty,  nor.any  necessary  increase  of  vice  and 
misery  as  society  advances,  and  the  land  arrives 
nearer  to  its  point  of  complete  cultivation., 

I  must  here  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  a  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  moral  duties  is  aa  necessary  to 
connect  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  public 
prosperity  with  the  propositions  established  in  this 
chapter,  as  with  any  of  those  which  have  preceded 
them.  If  husbands  or  wives  be  drunken,  idle,  and 
profligate,  whether  they  be  young  or  old,  their  fa- 
milies wiU  be  in  some  way  or  other  a  burthen  to  the 
state 

But  I  think  upon  the  whole  that  an  early  mar- 
riage, and  a  young  family,  is  a  strong  incentive  to 
sobriety,  industry,  and  decency,  in  a  poor  man,  where- 
ever  his  moral  and  religious  instructors  come  in  aid 
of  his  natural  feelings  of  affection  towards  his  wife 
and  children.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  workings  of 
good  advice  upon  natural  affections  foil  in  their 
effect,  except  in  old  and  very  hardened  profligates ; 
and  I  have  very  frequently  beheld  the  combination  of 
the  two  effectual  m  reclaiming  a  loose  and  thought- 
less character. 

I  should  be  ^orry  however  to  be  so  far  misunder- 
stood, as  to  be  thoiight  to  assert  that  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  good  of  the  state,  to  afford  to 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Principle  of  Population^ 
and  of  the  Progress  of  Society ^  upon  the  indivi- 
dual Virtue  and  Happiness  of  the  People. 

Having  shown  that  m  some  important  and  con- 
troverted points  the  principle  of  population  leaves 
the  political  expediency  of  moral  conduct,  and  the 
conditions  of  public  virtue  and  happiness,  precisely 
where  it  found  them,  it  now  only  remains  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  same  propositidns  as  general 
axioms.  For  this  purpose  we  must  inquire  whether 
any  of  those  natural  arrangements  of  society,  which 
have  been  pointed  out  as  contributing  to  the  simul- 
taneous progress  of  food  and  population,  do,  gene- 
rally speaking,  increase  the  intensity  of  vice  and 
misery ;  or  whether  the  result  of  those  arrangements 
be  not  rather  a  general  compensation  of  enjoyments, 
leaving  the  increase  or  decrease  of  vice  and  misery 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  general  conduct  and 
habits  of  people,  with  r^erence  to  morals  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  lastly,  whether  we  cannot  thus  establish 
the  glorious  conclusion- — that  an  eminently  vicious 
people  will  at  all  times  destroy  itself,  and  a  moderately 
virtuous  one  support  itself>  and  flourish.  There  will 
then  remain,  to  complete  the  object  of  this  treatise, 
only  the  fourth  fundamental  principle — ^that  the  ten- 
dency of  population  will  operate  in  advancing  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  liberty,  to  the  purity  of  the  popular 
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rdyigioiit  and  tbe  soundneis  of  the  public  moiali, 
habits,  and  tMtet  of  the  people. 

It  has  I  think  bten  somewhere  otyfterved^  that 
every  att^npC  to  explain  the  cause  or  ultitnate  object 
<tf  moml  evil  in  the  world  will  M;  and  if  a  new 
xeirdatioa  were  given  to  turn  this  dark  iaq)Bity  into 
noon-day»  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  actual 
state  of  things.  An  extension  of  knowledge  would 
not  reverse  the  &ct  that  human  nature  has  through 
ev&ty  tge  displayed  the  clearest  proofi  of  innate  de* 
pravity,  nor  could  it  weaken  the  probaMlity  that  it 
will  stiU  continue  to  do  so,  whatever  were  ibe  reasons 
for  giving  a  moral  agent  a  constitution,  which  it  was 
foresefn  would  soon  be  found  in  this  conditimi.  I  am 
thankful,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  en^^ 
tap^  oundves  in  these  depths,  but  only  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  cateris  paribus,  the  average  quantity  of 
evil  that  affects  mankind  is  not  necessarily  increased 
as  society  advance. 

,It  is  evidait  from  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the 
classes  whose  situation  in  life  is  changed  by  the  prch 
giess  of  society  are  the  non^i^eproduGtive  dasses, 
thfit  iSf  the  higher  ranks  generally,  and  the  fewer 
and  middle  ranks  resident  in  towns.  Among  the 
higher  ranks,  I  think,  after  what  has  been  itated» 
that  the  princqde  of  compensation  is  so  aelE^evidftot 
as  not  to  require  any  additlooil  illusttition  in  this 
place.  But  I  vn^aware  that  some  difficulty  may 
arise  hoax  the  situation  of  the  people  in  large  towns, 
wfaidi  fcnnn  so  con^^paUe  pA^po  necessary  an  in* 
gredient  in  the  fsovt^^iia^f  4^^  state 

of  sodefy.  In  oidflr  to  i^littiffitit  it  fUdy,  with 
xefierence  to  our  present  ^quizy,  it  is  evidei^yne* 
pessary  to  d^j^guish  between  thtt  quantitf '  dl^  tfct 
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and  misery  whidi  aotiuilB^  €xitts  in  mimy  4oim^ 
where  no  adequate  pains  have  been  taken  to  iiti^9t^<» 
thftmorab  and  the'poliW)  aiado  that  ^.qnantity  winch 
kas  been  assumed  to  be  nite9iairy  taj[)lqdiioe  tte  rt^ 
5piidte  4>atoin€ini  k  the  jpri^^  Th^ 

b»t  ifHdearly  afl  that  can  be  jM%  ^Mdfibed  «(y  the 
iaggensBiiom  ^  Frovviettce  in  tte  ai*giimaii;  abd 
when  it  baa  been  reduced  to  its  j^per  qnan^^  w^ 
nnist  proceed  (if  any.  remaki)  to  ascertain  how  M 
it  Boay  be  suflksent  to  counterbalance  the  Mpericv 
exert&ms.  tf  ▼xrtue,  whidi  the  state  ci  society  pro- 
dncing  many  towns-  emMes  us  to  make. 

Occasion  has  already  been  taken  to  show,  the  high 
proportion  which  the  aivierage  numbar  of  deaths  to 
the  population  in  towns  bears  4o  that  in  the  countiy, 
and  that  a  great  portion  of  this  eiitrai»!Aaiary  mc^ 
tplity  takes  plwje  among  infanta  and  young  cWMren. 
Bnt  a  certain  number  of  premature  deatlis  occurs  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  towns,-  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  most  fiiTouraUe  condition  can  hardly  reduce 
it  among  the  lowtv  orders  to  liess  than  one4hird  of  the 
number  bom.  As  ftr  as  my  personal  rqierience  goei^ 
I. should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  average  was  n^ 
ther  nmre*  Now^  as  to  these  individuab  ^ftemseWef^^ 
whtiidui&aay  that  their  condition  (thus  early  taken  from 
tibe  world)t:  ia:  not  to  be  envied  by  those  left  b^ind  7 
The  principal  questkm^  theirefti«»  a*  to  the  sum  of 
miaery  produced  by^  thisi  iMi^ase  of  premature 
^eath^  .seems:  td  be  th^  degi*ee In  which  the  parents 
aiie  affected  bjrt  it ;  and  ^fte  iMne^ate  pcnnt  to  be 
dMtfninnedintfao^tabe  befinre  us  is^^  how  mudh  more 
heavily*  this  6petjies^«f  grief  p^^essefr  upon  -parentis 
residing;  in  town^^  thiui'  tij^n  those  in  tlie'-ecNmtr^l 
hhtmB  i^am^lS  1^  dinrf  Aiawback:s  which  we ^eB 
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have  to  make  firam  the  numerous  advantages  of 
dvilutatioii  and  commaroe,  I  shall  endeavour  to  iur 
vestigate  its  ext»at  with  some  precision.  The  number 
of  births  produced  by  eadb  marriage  must  of  course 
be  various  in  ^ybHTerent  situations ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  bdieve^  Uiat  the  avawge  o£.  four  to.  a  mar- 
riage in  towns,  and  six  in  the  country,  may  not.be 
far  from  the  truth.     Now,  as  half  the  number  bmo 
in  towns  dies  in  childhood,  each  married  coupk  nuist 
of  course  lose  two  children  on  an  average.    In  -th^ 
country,  whare  it  has  been  fully  prov*ed  that  tb# 
majority  of  the  numbers  bom  live  to  be  married,  wc 
will  rakmlate  the.  number  of  those  who  die  in  child^ 
hood  at  one  third ;  for  the  waste  of  life  among  pep^r 
sons  who  are  just  adult  is  very  small  in  the  couptry> 
But   as   each  married    couple   here   produo^ ,  ..six 
births  upcm  an  average,  if  one-third  die  in  childhood^ 
the  loss  they  sustain  is  of  two  children  each,,  as  w^ 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  towns;  so  that  the 
average  pressure  of  grief  upon  each  married  coxxfifi 
is  m  quantity  precisely  the  same,  and  the  difference 
between  them  i^peers  to  be  in  the  proportion  which 
the  loss  of  each  bears  to  their  whole  stock,  wMdb  m 
the  townsman's  case  is  one  hali^  in  the  countryman's 
<me  third.  The  loss  is  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  twa 
mejD,  one  possessing  an  inccMne  of  4000/.  and  the  other 
of  6000/.  a  year,  should  each  be  dqirived  of  2000/La 
year.   On  the  face  of  this  account  tha:e  certain^  is  a 
ocnnparative  djkwdvantage  cm  the  side  of  the  towns* 
man ;  but  if  we  consid^  that  both  the  contract  of 
marriage  .and  ;the  residenoe  in  the  town  are  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  paraits  auffaii^  the  loss,  as  w^ 
as  the  numerous  advantages  and  enjoyments  by  wbidi 
they  are  tempted  to  place  themselves  in  that  «U 
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tuation,  their  whole  lot  may  well  bear  a  comparisoD 
with  that  of  the  country  residents.  That  such  is 
the  opinion  of  tlie  people  themselves  is  evident  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  every  situation  in  great 
towns  is  sought  after  by  the  residents  in  the  country, 
and  from  the  infrequency  of  the  opposite  course  of 
conduct.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that 
the  general  increase  of  misery  is  not  very  great,  if 
any  at  all.  Nay,  we  think,  that  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  there  is  upon  the  whole  an  increase  of 
happiness,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  superior 
capacity  for  enjoym.?nt  which  the  townsman's  mental 
improvement  gives  him,  and  the  superior  means  of 
attaining  it  afforded  by  the  higher  remuneration  of 
his  labour. 

It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  the  abatement  in 
the  progress  of  population  which  is  incident  to  the 
existence  of  towns  is  caused  by  an  increase  of  the 
vice  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  hot-beds.  Upon 
this  subject  there  are  some  curious  facts  to  be  found 
among  the  writers  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  it.  I  have  selected  the  two  folloning ;  the  first 
of  which  is  highly  honourable  to  the  sect  upon  whose 
sodety  the  experiment  was  founded.  It  struck  Dr. 
Perceval,  {see  Perceval's  Essays  on  Population,  p.  41- 
Ed.  1776.)  that  the  principles  and  manners  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  though  often  made  the  subjects 
of  illiberal  censure  and  ridicule,  might  afford  them 
advantages  over  other  bodies  of  men,  with  respect 
to  the  duration  of  life.  The  dihgence,  cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  composure  of  mind  by  which  the 
members  of  this  society  are  distinguished,  in  towns 
as  well  as  in  the  country,  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  health  and  longevity ;  and  as 
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there  are  no  persons  among  them  in  abject  poverty, 
and  few  immoderately  rich,  this  more  equal  distribu- 
tion must  lessen  tiie  sources  of  disease,  and  furnish 
eveiy  indiinidual  under  it  with  the  necessary  means 
of  rdief.  These  considerations  excited  his  curiosity 
to  know  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  Quakers 
of  Manchester ;  and  he  was  gratified  by  Mr.  Routh, 
one  of  the  Friends,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  with 
the  fdlowing  information.  The  society  consisted  of 
81  males  and  84  femcdes,  54  married  persons,  nine 
widowers,  seven  widows,  and  48  persons  under  15 
years  of  age. 

The  births  during  the  preceding  seven  years  had 
amounted  to  34,  and  the  burials  to  47;  about  1 
therefore  in  24  of  the  Quakers  in  Manchester  died 
annually;  whereas  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  at  large  was  as  1  to  28. 
This  difference,  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
w'ould  occur  were  vice  and  intanperance  the  only 
causes  of  mortality  in  towns.  Dr.  Perceval  afterwards 
t^duces  to  a  level,  by  supposing,  that  the  Quakers 
had  few  or  no  accessions  to  their  number  by  new 
settlers  or  converts  during  the  seven  years.  This 
mu$t  have  considerably  increased  their  proportional 
mortality ;  because,  as  new  settlers  generally  arrive 
in  towns  in  an  adult  state,  and'  the  chief  mortality 
takes  place  in  childhood,  they  must  of  course  raise 
the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  the  deaths,  and  also 
of  births  and  weddings  to  the  burials,  higher  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  If  this  cause  did  not 
exist,  he  conceives,  that  the  general  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  population  in  Manchester  woidd  be 
at  least  as  high  as  among  the  Quakers,  perhaps  some* 
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thiBg  higher ;  but  it  ctnnot  be  dmied»  that  the  {mto- 
(x^onal  mortality  lunong  tibese  last  is  naturally  very 
near  as  high  as  among  the  other  reatdents  of  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  teni* 
peranoe,  regularity,  and  cleanliness  of  the  parties. 
That  **  the  want  of  vivacity  in  the  pecfrite  of  this 
sect,"  and  ^  the  sedentary  lives  of  their  females,"* 
tend  materially  to  shorten  the  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, will  not  probably  be  adioitted  by  any  philoso- 
pher or  physician.  What  then  remains  but  that  we 
come  to  the  conduakm,  that  the  causes  which  diorten 
the  period  of  human  life  in  towns,  however  they  may 
be  sometimeii  aggravated  by  vice,  are  fiiUy  sufficient, 
without  any  such  aggravation,  to  produce  all  the 
effect  contended  for  in  this  treatise,  and  to  render 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  supposing,  that  they  con- 
ducted themselves  as  temperately  and  as  virtuously 
as  the  Quakers,  a  non-reproductive  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  state.  Dr.  Perceval  (see  Perceval's 
Essays  on  Population,  p.  56)  has  afforded  another 
fact  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  vice  usually 
existing  in  towns  does  not  materially  alter  the  other* 
wise  natural  rate  of  the  progress  of  population.  By 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  differaice  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  deaths  between  the  town  of  Manchester 
and  the  villages  immediately  'surrounding,  he  found 
that  the  yeariy  mortality  in  the  fimner  boi^  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whde  populaticnit  very  neariy,  if  not 
quite,  douUe  Ur  that  in  the  latter  ;~yet  ''  both  live 
in  the  same  climate,  carry  on  the  same  manufactures, 
are  driefly  supplied  from  the  same  mlurket,"  and  their 
habits  of  life,  their  morals,  and  their  manners,  cannot 
therefore  be  very  different.     Supposing  the  £act  as 
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established  bj  the  Quakers  to  be  out  of  tl^  question, 
there  can  prohdbly  be  no  difference  of  vice  in  these 
two  situations  sufficient  to  account  for  their  different 
rates  of  mortality ;  and  the  two  &dts  taken  together 
render  it  absohitely  certain  that  such  is  not  the  cause. 
We  must  evidently,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the 
other  circumstances  in  which  towns  differ  firoin  the 
country;  and  these  are  chiefly,  confinement  from 
such  exercises  as  render  the  body  vigorous  and 
robust ;  an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  the  duration 
of  life ;  and  the  weaker  spark  which  originally  ani* 
mates  the  frame  of  the  townsman,  and  which  refuses 
to  carry  his  existence  to  the  same  extended  period  as 
the  more  vivid  fire  which  glows  in  the  frame  <^  the 
countryman. 

Some  of  these  circumstances  are  caused,  and  all 
of  them  are  oxnpensated,  by  the  superior  degree  ^pf 
mental  exertion  necessary  to  the  townsman^  that 
cannot  fiiil  to  impart  to  him  a  poortion  of  r^ned  ^i- 
joyment  to  which  the  peasaot  must  be  a  tptel 
stranger.  Nor  has  he  ever  &lt  the  want  of  th? 
more  efficient  prqiertiea  <^  the  body.  Although  he 
is  bom  an  animai  less  vigon^  than  the  peasant, 
his  native  air  affiirds  him  a  state  of  personal  feeUng 
as  ccmifortaUle,  fits  him.  as  much  for  the  less  hardy 
and  laborious  occupations  .  in  which  he  is  employed* 
renders  him  as  free  from  pain  and  as  og^le  of  thil^ 
quiet  enjoyments  suited  to  his  station,  as  th$  W.of 
the  country  affords  to  the  rough  peasant  flu^j^  with 
the  boisterous  amusement  of  athletic  exerdseB. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  the.cusjtom  among  a 
set  of  philosophers,  who  are  too  little  scrupulous  ooor 
concerning  the  effects  of  thdr  sophistry  upon  the 
puUic  good,  to  <fecry  the  ^ects  of  dvilijsation,  and 
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to  enlarge  upon  the  degradation  induced  on  the 
human  mind  by  commerce  and  extended  manufac- 
tures. They  assume,  that  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  inhabitants  is  commensurate  with  the  d^ree  in 
which  the  division  of  labour  exists  in  a  country ;  and 
suppose,  that  when  the  public  prosperity  has  been 
raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  minute  subdivision  of 
labour,  the  ideas  of  the  people  will  in  each  class  be 
limited  to  the  performance  of  one  single  manipula- 
tion. The  only  mistake  in  this  proposition  seems  to 
be,  that  the  word  ideas  has  been  used  instead  of 
hands ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  intended  to  assert,  that 
men  receive  their  ideas  through  their  fingers'  ends,  or 
the  palms  of  their  hands !  A  man's  bandx  may  be 
limited  to  one  single  manipulation ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  adroitness  with  which  he  performs  it,  his 
ideas  may  wander  at  large.  A  weaver,  for  example, 
kmg  bdbre  his  apprenticeship  is  expired,  may  throw 
the  shuttle  to  and  fro  by  mere  habit,  with  little 
mental  exertion,  or  even  attention  ;  and  he  is  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  a  large  society  of  men,  whose 
jninds  require  only  the  proper  pains,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  take  in  providing  for 
their  cultivation,  to  turn  the  activity,  naturally  re- 
sulting from  the  collision  of  ideas,  to  the  moral  ad- 
vantage of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
Let  any  man  set  a  ploughboy  and  a  mechanic  to  an 
employment  which  requires  ingenuity  and  thought, 
and  with  which  both  are  unacquainted,  and  it  will 
presently  be  seen  which  has  had  most  opportunity  of 
cultivating  his  "mind  and  improving  his  faculties, 
liet  any  man  revert  to  the  origin  of  those  who  in 
Tevolutionaiy  times  have  risen  from  the  lowest  orders 
■into  consequence;  or  of  those  who,  in  countries  where 
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liberty  and  equal  laws  give  every  man  a  property  in 
the  works  of  Us  head  as  well  as  of  his  hands  and 
txmfer  diytincCion  upon  those  who  are  successful,  have 
risen  firom  obscurity  by  works  of  inventions  or  genius; 
and  then  let  him  ascertain  how  many  have  sprung  from 
the  rude  peasantry,  how  many  firom  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  ?  If  the  inquiry  should  turn  out  in  favour 
xji  the  townsman,  surely  the  variety  of  ideas,  and  the 
solid  advantages,  which  lead  to  or  f(dlow  these  re- 
suits,  may  be  fiEurly  set  down  to  his  account  as  sd 
much  hajqviness ;  at  least,  as  so  much  additional 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and,  as  I  think,  for  moral 
improvement  also.  I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that 
the  colfecidon  of  people  into  towns  necessarily  induces 
any  moral  degradaticm  among  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  letters  and  arts  intro* 
duce  into  the  morals  greater  advantages,  if  properly 
seized,  than  wealth  does  disadvantages,  notwith* 
standing  the  absurd  paradoxes  of  Rousseau  and  his 
imitators  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  heartily  subscribe 
to  the  striking  illustration  of  the  antient  philoso- 
)>her,  ^Quid  enumerem  artium  multitudinem  sine 
quibus  vita  omnin5  nulla  esse  potuisset.  Quis  enim 
segris  subvenisset  ?  Quae  esset  oblectatio  valentium  ? 
Qui  victus  aut  cultus,  nisi  tam  multae  nobis  artes 
ministrarentur,  quibus  rebus  exculta  hominum  vita, 
tantum  destitit  k  cultu  et  victu  bestiarum."  (Cicefo 
tde  Qflbais,  lib.  2.)  Although,  therefixre,  the  towns- 
man's life  may  be  somewhat  shorter  in  duration  than 
that  of  the  countryman,  it  may  certainly  be  said 
to  be  longer  in  giving  more  enjoyment  to  the  indi- 
vidual As  to  the  efikl  on  the  community,  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  talents  will  always  secure 
freedom,  at  least  in  the  practice,  if  not  in  the  fi>rm,*of 
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governments ;  and  the  latter  will  usually  by  degrees 
adapt  itself  to  the  former.  Unless  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  shall 
anticipate  the  course  of  events  by  benign  concessions, 
tbe  natural  progress  of  industry  and  improvement 
in  that  country  will  provide  that  its  government  shall 
not  be  despotic  half  a  century  hence. 

In  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  if  towns  have  been  called  the  hot^ 
beds  of  vice,  they  have  deserved  that  appellation 
more  £rom  indolent  despair  than  from  necessity.  The 
towns  have  hitherto  by  no  means  had  &ir  play.  Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  difference  between  the  dis- 
positions, manners,  opportunities,  and  temptations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  country,  not  only 
have  the  same  laws  been  thought  adequate  to  the 
government  of  both^  but  too  often  those  laws  have 
even  been  relaxed  in  towns.     Where  regulation  has 
been  most  wanted,  it  has  been  most  neglected ;  and 
what  is  worse,  rdigious  instruction,  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  all  morality,  has  usually  been  more 
scantily  provided  in  the  same  proportion.    It  is  plead- 
ing, nevertheless,  to  reflect,  that  if  towns  have  been 
actuuUy  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  they  have  been  no  less 
the  seats  of  exalted  virtues.     The  most  enlightened 
exertions  for  bettering  the  condition  of  mankind 
have  been  struck  out  by  the  intellisctual  collision  of 
many  enlarged  minds  collected  into  the  focus  of  a 
great  metropolis  :  and  although  we  cannot  quite  vin- 
dicate from  partiality  the  predilection  for  a  city  life, 
entertained  by  our  great  philosopher  and  moralist 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  cannot  either  avoid  thinking  that  he 
who  would,  if  possible,  reduce  cities  and  towns  to  an- 
nU^lation,  rather  than  use  due  exertions  for  their  im: 
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provementy  and  to  render  than  nuare  conducive  to 
the  views  of  Providence  in  making  them  a  necessarjr 
condition  of  one  state  of  our  political  existence^ 
would^  by  the  saane  rule,  hang  a  boy  for  his  first 
hvit,  rather  than  endeavour  to  root  out  the  innate 
seeds  of  evil  inqdanted  in  his  mind. 

But  perhq)8  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of 
the  childless  and  unmarried  among  the  higher  orders 
is  a  dear  addition  to  the  mass  of  public  mise^  as 
society  advances.  To  this  it  may  be  suflkient  briefly 
to  rejdy,  that  those  qualities  of  the  mind  and  body, 
which  are  least  favourable  to  the  production  and 
care  of  large  families  are  often  the  most  so  to  other 
pursuits  not  less  useful  or  advantageous,  nor  less  ca- 
pable of  ccmferring  happiness.  It  is  upcm  these  ranks 
that  the  task  c^  mental  thought  for  the  whole  so- 
dety  often  devolves,  and  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
gradous  dispensation  of  Providence  fitting  every 
creatmne  fiir  its  appointed  end,  that  the  mind  is  often 
most  vigorous  and  capable  <tf  high  cultivation  in  the 
most  deticate  firames  of  body.  If  a  lad  be  prevwted 
by  a  puny  frame  from  Joining  in  the  boisterous  sports 
oi  his  schoolfeUows,^  does  he  not  find  com£n1;  and 
pleasure  in  books  and  contemplation  ?  Andif,upon 
growii^  up  into  a  man,  he  be  not  Me  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  or  in  the  robust  pur- 
suits of  life,  is  it  not  often  the  foundati<m  of  a  more 
substantial,  noble,  and  lasting  cdebrity  in  knowledge, 
in  eloquence,  in  arts — ^nay,  since  the  modem  impiove^ 
ments  in  warfare,  firequently  in  arms  ?  Yet  these 
are  precisely  the  men  who  are  the  least  likely  to  be^ 
come  the  fi^tbers  of  large  families-^-a  cfmMikm,  if 
they  ftdfil  tiie  duties  <tf  it^  that  must  evidentfy  tend 
to  subtract  from  tbek  public  utility*    Strange  as  it 
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may  appear,  unless  we  revert  to  this  solution  of  the 
Tact,  the  greatest  heroes  and  most  celebrated  men 
•have  in  very  many  instances  been  childless,  if  not  un- 
married. But  have  they  been  therefore  the  more 
miserable?  By  no  means.  That  affection  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  engrossed  by  their  families 
has  all  been  lavished  on  their  country  and  on  man- 
kind. And,  however  great  may  be  the  satisfaction 
arismg  from  domestic  endearments,  the  high-wroujf  ht 
pleasure  flowing  from  a  consciousness  of  having  con- 
ferred a  benefit  upon  one's  country  and  upon  the 
world— of  having  been  the  humble  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  of  ftcrthering  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious wel&re— of  increasing  the  general  happiness  of 
lnankind-K>r  of  deserving  public  applause  and  grati- 
tude, will  scarcely  yield  to  it  in  intensity  of  delight. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  applies  exclusively  to  men, 
it  may  be  answered — ^that  the  names  of  many  emi- 
nent single  women  may  be  cited,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries,  which  show  that  the  other  sex  have 
their  ftdl  share  in  the  observation. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  reasonable  or  decorous 
to  close  this  discussion  without  some  more  particular 
reference  to  the  effect  which  the  increasing  celibacy 
of  civilized  society  has  upon  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  female  sex.  This,  at  first  view,  would 
appear  to  be  an  unhappy  one,  for  supposing  the  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  to  remain  the  same,  the 
former  would  of  course  seem  to  have  a  diminished 
probability  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  matrimoiiy; 
and  it  is  not  evident  in  what  manner  civilization 
affords  them  a  full  compensation  for  this  loss.  TTic 
will  of  Providence,  with  respect  to  the  pfoporlrons  of 
men  and  women  who  are  respectively  born  or  existing 
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in  the  worlcU  affords  matter  of  very  curious  contemr 
platioin,   and  an .  interesting  collection  of  facts  lias 
been  made  by  Tarious  authors  upon  the  subject. 
The    learned    Dr.   Derham,  (Physico-Theology,  p. 
175,)  thought  that  he  had  grounds  for  computing  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births  generally  to  be  as^ 
14  to  13,  or  that  a  14th  more  of  males  were  bom  than 
of  females;  and  actual  observation  gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve,  notwithstanding  a  doubt  cast  upon  the  fact  by 
Dean  Tucker, that  the  excess  is  generally  about  a  14th. 
(Dr.  Perceval's  Essay  on  Popidation,  p.  74.)  Dr.  Price, 
however,  says  a  19th  or  20th.     This  arrangement 
obviously  appears  calculated  with  a  view  to  provide 
for  the  superior  waste  of  male  life  in  hazardous  exer- 
tion, &&  which  exists  in  every  stage  of  society;  and 
there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  discovery, 
that  the  proportion  of  females  advanced  in  life  actu- 
ally existing  in  any  state  of  society  should,  notwith- 
standing this  excess  of  births,  be  equal,  or  even 
larger  than  that  of  males,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased mortality  of  the  latter  from  those  causes. 
But  it  does  certainly  appear  at  first  a  little  singular 
that  it  should  have  been  found  (Dr.  Price,  edit.  1808, 
voL  ii.  p.  106  and  p.  132.)  by  a  great  variety  of 
returns,  that  the  mortality  of  males  in  the  earliest 
^dges  of  life,  and  even  the  proportion  of  still-born 
mates,  bears  a  very  high  proportion  to  that  of  females. 
(Price,  p.  280.)     It  should  seem  therefore  that  the 
Aitthor  of  nature  established  this  prq)ortion  between 
to  birChs,  rather  with  a  view  to  a  particular  weak- 
0ess/i2r  delicacy  in  the  constitution  of  males  in  very 
^ariyi^e  whidx  ihakes  them  more  subject  to  morta- 
litjr.  at  :that:|)articular  .period,  and  renders  it  necessary 
thatrmore  shj^uliLbe:  produced  in  order  to  preserve 
tlM»cdtt^pr<|Kxrttott. between  th«.  idults  oC  tl\e  V^^ 
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flexes.  It  i^ypears  that,  taking  an  ayerage  from  aU 
the  accounts  which  have  beeb  given  of  the  existing 
number  of  males  and  females  at  a  mairiageafale  ^ge, 
the  fsaperiai  mortality  among  the  former  has  about 
reduced  the  sexes  to  an  equality ;  thoa^  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  proportion  of  this  superior  mor- 
tality of  males  seems  to  increase  with  the  prioress  of 
civilization  and  wealth ;  to  be  doubtM  in  the  purely 
agricultural  state  of  society,  where  children  are 
riches,  and  the  prolific  powers  are  exerted  to  the  ut» 
most  by  seccmd  and  third  marriages ;  to  be  but  smaD 
in  country  parishes  and  villages,  larger  in  small 
towns,  and  greatest  of  all  in  cities.  .  (Price,  vol.  iL 
p.  133,  ed.  1803.)  But  it  is  in  none  of  those  situar 
tions  high  enough  to  prevent  the  generality  of 
women  firom  marrying  once,  unless  she  should  psefiar 
the  advantages  of  her  state  of  celibacy  to  the  pRxsk 
pects  which  the  offer  of  marriage  may  cventualty.hold 
out. 

The  motives  of  her  determination  are  probably 
merely  personal.  If  she  choose  a  single  life,  she  has  no 
more  view  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest  of 
society  *^  by  making  room  for  other  marriages  with^ 
out  additional  distress,'  (see  Malthus's  Essi^,  book 
iv.  chap.  8.  p.  550,  4to  edit.)  *'  than  she  has,  in  her 
preference  of  connubial  happiness,  of  strengtheoiiQ 
the  power  and  population  of  her  country,  by  produe* 
ing  sons  to  fight  its  battles,''  &c.  As  £ff  as  the 
motives  of  an  action  constitute  a  ground  of  nofeet^ 
they  stand  precisely  on  equal  tenns:  ^if  ibey  nm 
appreciated  according  to  their  absolute  utility  ai 
their  generation,  the  diffisrence  will  not  be  giotm^ 
mppoaog  both  to  fulffl  the  dutiai  of  ihdr  ststiaii 
with  equal  integrity  and  2seal :  and  if  superior  xe# 
sped  be  due  to  her  who  has  eaerebfii  :^mgt .  stifr 
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denudf  sAd'^mbio&e  lot  bas  been  least  enHvened  by 
social  comfinti^'  it  might  be  etfuallj  difficult  to  sajr^ 
wbfkheat  tli^fCitoff^  of.  the  married  state,  and  the 
labour,  aeH-dckdal^  and  attention  necessary  in  rearing 
a  &anfyi  4o  not  ooimterbalanoe  all  that  part  of  its 
adTantaget  ..whidi'  u  denied  to.  the  single  woman 
in  civilized  society.  The  difierenoe  therefore  be« 
tween  the  agikulUual  state  of  society  and  those 
nnsre  advamaed  in  dyiUzation,  with  respect  to  tl» 
finnaleaex^^jaa  far  as  it  is  connected  with  marriage^ 
will  be -two^fii^ :  Ist-^The  superior  delicacy  «id  iie* 
finement  of  the  latter  state  of  society  wUl  indoce 
many  more  to  dechne  marriage,  because  by  accepting 
it  they  would  lose  some  of  the  artificial  comforts  they 
mj&f  in  'dieir  state  of  cdibacy,  which  women  in  a 
lesa  adnaiced  state  of  society  neither  know  nor  feel 
the  want  of:  Sdly,  The  widow's  chance  of  a  second 
and  thM  marriage  is  smaller,  because  where  the 
nundbir  of  men  just  of  a  marriageable  age  exceeds 
that  of  the  women,  and  chilchen  are  riches,  as  in  the 
agfieil^tttral  Jtate^  when  by  any  accident  a  woman 
IweoiiiW  a  widow  before  her  time  for  child-bearing  is 
jjMMi  tteNi  win  of  course  be  a  competition  for  her 
amimg  umi  younger  than  herself;  whereas,  where  the 
climber  of  men  of  a  marriageable  age  is  only  equal  to> 
m  wadter  than  that  of  the  women,  as  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced ^tagtt  of  sodetf,  it  is  probable  that  the  elderly 
Ualies  and  widows  will  be  neglected  in  fim>ur  ctf  the 
/oimgerc  at  Mast  we  have  the  opmkn  of  a  great  philoi' 
ad^her  and  momlist,  that  a  man  who  acts  on  the  con^^ 
tnoy  principle  ^  does  a  Ibdish  thing."  {Dt.  Johnson-^ 
fibswcff  s  lifew)  '  For  the  reasons  ghm^  in  a  fiamer 
dMptet  npim  tile  <^on  of  marriage,  it  ia^ear  tkA 
iM  fe^  eS  f^ese  conditions  does  not  nocMsaratyr  add 
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to  the  misery- of  the  single  woman,  because  she  has  her 
comforts,  (and  comforts  which  her  conduct  shows  she 
esteems  the  most  valuable,)  in  exchange  for  those 
which  she  refuses.  With  respect  to  the  diminished 
chance  of  second  or  third  marriages,  the  question  is  a 
very  delicate  one,  and  such  as  a.  male  author  cannot 
presume  to  determine. 

He  may,  however,  venture  to  suppose  that  it  really 
is  a  small  subtraction  from  female  happiness  incident 
to  the  progress  of  civilization ;  for,  as  it  has  been 
said  that  a  woman  who  takes  a  second  husband, 
pays  the  highest  compliment  to  her  first,  by  showing 
that  he  made  her  so  happy  as  a  wife  that  she  is 
willing  to  partake  of  the  same  happiness  a  second 
time ;  it  cannot  but  add  something  to  the  distress  of 
the  widowed  state  that  an  alteration  in  the  condition 
of  society  should  preclude  her  from  an  equal  chance  of 
paying  this  mark  of  regard  to  the  memoiy  of  her 
deceased  lord.  But  there  is  yet  another  condition 
of  civilized  society,  which  renders  this  case  still 
harder,  and  seems  to  prove  that,  with  the  diminished 
chance  of  supplying  the  loss,  the  chance  of  enduring 
it  is  increased  :  for  it  appears  (Price  p.  132)  not  only 
that  married  women  live  longer  than  single  women, 
but  that,  independently  of  the  waste  of  adult  males 
naturally  to  be  expected  in  war,  and  other  occupations 
of  risk,  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  deaths 
is  evidently  greater  in  the  more  advanced  than 
in  the  middle  periods  of  human  existence,  (Price, 
p.  230,)  and  that  this  proportion  correspontb,  in 
some  degree  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  (Price, 
p.  134.)  In  New  Jersey,  a  country  at  the  time  the 
account  was  taken  in  a  purely  agricultural  state, 
the  number  of  adult  males  was  said  to  exceed  that 
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of  the  females ;  (P|ice,  p,  18S)  hut  m  th^  villageiai  of 
Brandenhurgh^  in  a  ff^^^  variety  of  English  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  the  result  was  precisely 
the  reverse.  According  to  calculations  accurately 
made  from  the  data,  it  appears  that,  in  the  state  of 
society  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  deaths  approach  more  nearly 
to  an  equality  at  the  ages  of  30  to  35,  (at  which 
the  number  of  married  and  chUd-bearpig  n^omei^ 
(Price,  p.  408)  is  greatest,)  and  between  40  ^d  45 
when  the  fi^nii^e  constitution  is  well  Joiowi;  to  be  subr 
ject  to  particular  risk ;  yet  there  are  no  ages  at  which 
a  smaller  proportion  of  females  does  not  die  than  of 
males,  except  the  ages  in  which  the  number  of 
deliveries  of  children  is  greatest:  and  even  then 
the  probabilities  of  living  among  the  females  are 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  males.  The  4ecrement$ 
of  life  however  among  males  increase  in  proportion 
to  those  of  the  females,  after  45  or  50 ;  and  of  a 
married  couple  after  that  period  an  annuity  upon  the 
Kfe  of  the  wife  would  be  worth  on  an  average  three  o^r 
four  years'  purchase  more  than  on  that  of  the  liusbarid^ 
in  a  state  of  society  such  as  exists  in  the  greater  part 
pf  Europe.  Now  if  the  preceding  facts  be  correct, 
the  progress  of  virilization,  and  the  congregating  of 
people  mto  towns,  not  only  diminish  the  widow's 
chance  of  a  second  marriage,  but  increase  her  chancy 
pf  becoming  a  widow;  not  considerably  however 
^t  any  time,  nor  at  all  (4s  it  should  seem)  be|bre  she 
arrives  at  tl^at  period  of  life  at  whicji  her  being  a 
wife  or  a  widow  can  no  longer  affect  tl^e  population 
of  her  country.  Nor  does  she  incur  this  risk  before 
the  children  have  completed  their  education,  and  are 
^ble  to  dq  without  a  fether's  care,   supposing  tli^ 
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ittarrbtge  to  hari  ba^n  contracted  at  that  Mrly  period 
Which  lis  moirt  fiivoutabte  tiV  the  Hrt;eriist9  of  vhtue 
and  maraUtj,  and,  as  we  have  tieen,  not  incoft«»tent 
tdth  the  pittMie  trdfat^  cMidideted  in  ^toUexion 
With  the  principle  of  pdptdation. 

Now  supposing  (What  aj^iears  to  be  thefitt)  thai  the 
difibrent  chances  in  the  agricnlturai  t^  commercial 
Mates  are  that,  in  the  former,  a  n^n  iftajrttely  die  a  year 
or  6  months  before  his  wife ;  in  the  latter  three  or  four 
years  sooner,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  assert  that 
this  is  no  addition  of  misery  to  the  lot  of  the  Woman. 
Considering  the  great  majority  of  suitable  matches 
Which  take  place  in  ciy{]ij!:ed  countries,  and  the  h^ht 
Df  aflR^on  which  an  intercourse  of  firnhy  years 
produces  between  two  enlightened  and  tender  minds, 
it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  Affile  gtief  upon 
the  interruption  of  this  connexion  is  so  gteat  and  so 
incurable  as  it  is  frequenUy  obserred  to  be.  Taking 
then  this  observation  as  the  measure  of  our  judg- 
ment as  to  its  quantity,  it  must  certainly  be  set 
down  as  an  object  to  be  placed  in  the  balance  against 
the  general  advantages  of  the  progihess  of  dvifi^atkni 
on  the  condition  of  mankind.  But,  hoWevet  this 
superior  mortality  of  mafes  may  affect  the  faappineiss 
of  the  female  sex  generally,  it  does  not  Necessarily 
diminish  their  option  of  marrying  once.  Fot  although 
the  total  number  of  females,  existing  at  xfae  time 
Will  always  exceed  that  of  the  males,  yet  as  the  -pro- 
lific power  of  the  former  ceases  earlier  in  Kfe,  theina 
nevertheless  may,  and  probably  will,  exist  in  tevery 
society  more  men  of  an  age  to  matry  with  pntdetoCB 
than  women  capable  of  child-bearing.  The  numeri- 
cal diflPerence  in  favour  of  the  Women  therefore  will 
chiefly  be  found  in  the  comparative   nimrbers  rf 
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a(^e(l  flieit  «in1 'women.  Far  what  piiatp&ae  PmviisKse 
has  ordakied  that  tibe  laiMer  shtmid  ^exceed  thefbimd* 
4s  left  with  great  deference  to  the  specidatajoii6  «f 
iothers :  bat  i  tm A  that  no  one  v^  attempt  to  eic- 
tradt  from  the  cuicamsftiiDce  any  ai^ginaeiit  in  fxToiir 
43£  pdygunj.  Should  any  be  so  inclined,  or  tempted 
citfaer  to  he&ve  with  Mr.  Hmne  that  mS  mh^hIs^ 
tkms  upon  this  Iiead  «re  equally  lawfaly  •or  to  think 
indiik  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  number  of  wives  sfaoaU 
ibe  regulated  by  ijhe  law  of  natum ;  he  cannot  too 
400B  be  'infixmed  that  by  this  sam^  law  of  nature^ 
4uid  oonsequently  hj  Mr.  Hume's  principles  ^f  aatunl 
justice,  «  man  (in  Europe  at  least)  is  only  entitled 
to  one  young  w^e^  together  witii  as  nmny  old  ana 
4»  he  cbooses  io  marry. 

I  think  it  will  now  appear  thut,  all  things  considerediy 
ilie  actual  dect^ease  in  the  munber  o£  marriages,  wUoh 
^attends  the  progress  of  society  towards  its  advanced 
Mmges^  affords  no  proof  of  any  necessary  or  materid 
increase  of  vice  or  misery  among  the  female  sex,  and 
it  ia  curious  to  contemplate  the  gradual  improvemexit 
in  their  sitiiatkm,  durii^  the  advanoe  of  society  from 
the  savage  state  treated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
first  ixiiok. 

To  conclude  then.  If,  upon  a  deliberate  rrriew 
<nf  the  causes  wliidb  produce  the  abatement  in 
the  pragness  of  populstion  as  sodety  advances, 
any  caie  sht»dd  stiU  hidine  to  doubt  how  fm-  they 
inve  been  calculated  to  operate  upon  the  namfaen^ 
<tf  mfioikind,  without  any  necessary  degradation 
of  t!lhAir  moral  and  pcditical  state ;  or  should  faesi- 
iate  in  assenting  to  tiie  posxtkai  that  a  fair  zoSl 
Inracticahle  conformity  on  the  part  of  a  people  to 
the  dictates  ^  morals  asid  religion  is  su^feieiit  to 
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secure  the  salutary  operation  of  those  causes ;  kt 
him  reflect  upon  the  following  -addition  to  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  mankind  conferred  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  and  dyilization,  taken  absolutely  and 
without  reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  cultiva- 
tion of  the  people  by  other  means.  The  freedom  in- 
troduced by  the  mutual  dependence  of  aU  ranks  of 
the  people  upon  each  other,  and  the  more  regular 
distribution  of  produce  in  commercial  and  civilized 
countries  in  consequence  of  every  man's  having  a 
valuable  consideration,  either  of  labour  or  manu- 
factm^;  to  give  in  exchange  for  it, — ^the  superior  com^ 
forts  which  in  some  degree  pervade  even  the  lowest 
ranks  in  consequence  of  the  further  application  of 
science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life, — and  the  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  imparted  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  are  among  the  least  observed,  but  not  the 
least  important,  of  these  benefits.  The  virtues  pecu- 
liar to  these  states  of  society  in  Christian  countries, 
though  seldom  traced  to  then*  scource,  are  equally 
true  and  indisputable.  The  intercourse  promoted 
between  different  individuals  and  societies,^  and  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  must  tend  to 
humanize  the  mind  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy ;  and  as  the  continuance  of  this  inter- 
course must  depend  upon  a  general  adherence  to 
justice,  integrity,  and  industry,  it  can  hardly  avoid 
introducing  among  the  parties  concerned  a  con- 
formity with  those  virtues  in  principle  and  practice. 
The  brutality  and  cruelty  to  inferiors,  the  arrogant  con- 
tempt and  surly  pride,  so  conspicuous  in  the  distant 
and  scattered  residents  of  agricultural  districts,  (which 
Mr.  Barrow  has  so  well  illustrated  in  his  account  of 
the  Boors  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  for  a  smaller 
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degree  of  which  other  nations  might  be  quoted,) 
where  the  violent  and  tyrannical  passions  are  not 
allayed  by  any  respect  for,  or  intercourse  withj  equals, 
disappear  immediately  amidst  the  personal  collision 
and  frequent  reciprocity  of  kindness  in  a  commercial 
community.  Commerce,  too,  when  its  liberal  prin- 
ciples once  come  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  it  is 
conducted  upon  those  of  an  enlightened  system  of 
Cluistianity,  not  only  promotes  peace  over  the  several 
nations  of  the  world,  but  may,  and  in  fact  often  has, 
become  the  means  of  propagating  that  holy  religion, 
for  the  reception  of  which  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  men  should  be,  in  some  degree,  civilized 
and  acquainted  with  the  artificial  comforts  of  life. 
The  extension  of  commerce,  too,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  many  heads,  many  hands,  and  many 
purses  for  these  glorious  and  benevolent  objects,  and 
give  an  increased  chance  of  success  in  their  pursuit. 
The  superior  unpulse  given  to  charity  by  this  change 
of  society  has  before  been  treated  at  some  length : 
the  magnificent  instances  exhibited,  in  our  own  me- 
tropolis are  the  admiration  of  Europe.  The  improve- 
ment likewise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man, 
under  the  influence  of  morals  and  religion,  shoidd 
certainly  enable  him  the  better  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations which  may  assail  his  virtue. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefits  to  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  man  bestowed  by  com- 
merce. That  every  commercial  nation,  or  even 
any  one  of  them,  practises  all  these  virtues  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  power  is  not  asserted.  Bu 
that  they  are  all  within  its  power,  and  therefore  that 
an  aU-wise  and  all-good  Providence  intended  that 
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tliey  shoidd  practice  thera,  is  as*  certam  as  thatr  many 
mendtners  c^  society  do  actu^y  no  regidate  their 
omdiiet  a5  fi»r  as  their  Unciited  meaos  allow.  The 
genial  effects  c^  commerce  mid  civifiaatibm,  how^iFer, 
ttTE  IB  a  gseat  measure  such  aa  are  here  stated; 
aflid  these  efieeta  wiU  become  mcnre  universal  vith 
.  txr^ry  spread  of  motalitj,  and  of  that  rdigknar  whidi 
has  made  comiweree  and  wealth  the  inatrumeiits 
i£  inaproTOig  and  conyerting,  iostead  of  degradiog 
^nA  oonnq)tiBg,  manii^nd. 

The  whc^  afisount  tbag^  of  the  argtuaentsi  oS  both 
Sidea,  with  respect  to  the  rdatiTe- virtue  and  happoh 
Bess  of  the  commercial  and  less  advaiiced  states;  of 
sociei^y-,  may  perhtfis.  be  reduced  to  tUb»-— that  eadt 
has  its  respective  tempations^.  differing  from  those  of 
the  cythers  in  qu^y  thoi^h  ncrt;  in  quaatity  or  de* 
g^ree,^  considerifig  the  means  bestowed  ibr  resistiBg^ 
them.     The  i»ractice  c^  virtue^  therefixre,  all  things 
C6nsidere<^  is.  eqstelHy  easy  or  d^SbcuIt  in  afli^  accord- 
ing' U>  the  attention  which  is.  paid  to  the  morab  of 
the  peoi^;  and  haf^ness  being  dependasit  upoa  the 
degcee  in  which  virtue  is  practised,   their  several: 
chances  of  attajoodng  it  are  equal  likewise.    But  (as: 
Dr.  Pialey,  Mot.  Phil.  b.  vl  c.  ii.  p.  345>,  fiiiely  oh- 
serves)  ^  The  final  view  of  all  rational  poiktics  k  ta 
produce  the  greatest  qtutntity  of  kappmtis  in  m 
gwen  tract  of  cotmiry ;  *  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
dude  that  the  intention,  of  Providencf  is  the  same 
vnHk  respect  to   the  world  in  general     It  foQcyws 
therefore  that,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  haj^ 
ness  in  the  possession  of  individuals^  the  more  of 
them  tiiece  are,  the  nearer  wiQ  that  intention  be 
tO'  complete  iiis  ftdfiknevti    I  trust  therefinre  tbal^ 
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if  it  haa  been  proved  that  the  mea&$  osxlalned  for 
replieni^iiig  the  world  with  people  are  not  generally 
attaaided  with  an  increiise  c^  vice  and  naisery^  but 
that  #  moderifU  attention  ^  the  laws  qf  reli^iiH^ 
and  inpra]yity  w31  ^Tev^qt  »nclo^  m  e^act.  it  will  gp 
&r  towards  rescm^ng  the  I^visye  Ju^ce  &(m  imputs^ 

tions  to  which  a  contrary  conclusion  pouJd  ftf^ai^ljr 
faU  to  give  rise. 

Before  we  quit  the  third  fundamental  proposition, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  book,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  make  a 
short  reference  to  the  topics  of  liberty  and  security 
of  property,  which  are  included  as  conditions  of  that 
proposition.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  any  part  of 
this  treatise  to  enter  into  a  minute  investigation  of 
those  political  blessings :  they  have  frequently  been 
discussed  in  separate  treatises,  and  are  sufficiently 
understood  and  appreciated  wherever  a  capacity  for 
enjoying  them  is  found  to  exist ;  and  as  that  capacity 
is  of  a  moral  natiure,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
depends  more  upon  moral  than  political  causes.  It 
is  evident  however|  that,  as  the  force  of  my  whole 
argument  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  operations 
of  the  people,  arranging  themselves,  selecting  their 
occupations,  and  forming  their  habits  with  a  view 
to  their  real  interests,  a  reasonable  degree  of  free* 
dom  from  those  restraints  which  are  not  commanded 
by  the  moral  law,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  their  objects.  Their  exertions 
would  be  cramped,  and  their  spirit  broken,  by  any 
interference  with  individual  liberty  and  property 
which  is  not  compensated  by  some  superior  advan* 
tage  to  the  whole  community.     If  I  were  asked 
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^hat  is  th^  lowest  degree  of  these  political  blessings 
which  vi^oiild  prevent  a  community  from  actually 
receding  in  the  career  of  public  prosperity,  I  should 
perhaps  cite  the  condition  of  the  protestant  monar- 
i^hies  on  the  Continent ;  and  I  should  certainly  plad^ 
the  point  far  below  that  at  which  we  are  amved  in 
diir  own  country. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Application  of  the  Fourth  Principle,  viz.  that  thi 
salutary  Tendency  of  Population  will  have  its 
complete  Operation,  in  proportion  as  Religioni 
Morality  J  rational  Liberty,  and  Security  of  Pro» 
perty  approach  to  the  Attainment  of  a  perfect 
Ir^uence. 

An  ingenious  and  popular  Frencli  writer,  who 
had  many  and  peculiarly  favourable  opportunities  of 
observing  human  nature  in  various  ranks  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  has  a  passage  to  the  following 
effect.  *^  In  argument  upon  political  if  not  upon 
moral  questions,  the  difficulty  with  men  is  not  to 
combat  their  sincere  and  unbiassed  opinions,  whidi 
would  soon  be  settled  by  reason  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  the  real  (fifficulty  is  to  combat  with  suc- 
cess the  opinions  which  men  pretend  to  hold,  which 
they  have  adopted  from  vanity,  or  self-interest,  or 
ambition ;  and  which  they  have  so  amalgamated  with 
their  minds,  ^^  at  length  to  be  led  by  self-deceit  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  the  sincere  and  honest  results 
of  their  judgment. 

"  There  is,  therefore,  no  greater  enemy  to  sincere 
and  hones]t  reasoning  than  self-love,  and  its  several 
modifications ;  no  greater  friend  to  it  than  a  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  of  sentiment  which  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  time,  talent,  personal  gratification,  or  even 
life  itself  for  the  good  of  others.  But  selfJove  is 
greatly  interested  to  laugh  all  such  self-devotion,  and 
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therefore  all  true  and  honest  reasoning,  out  of  doors. 
When  a  gentleman  says  he  is  of  such  an  opinion, 
tne  takes  it  for  a  delicate  way  of  expressing  that 
such  is  his  interest'^ 

Now  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  is  but  too 
$iithful  n  pi<:iure  of  the  miada  o£  the  largest  pactioa 
«f  I»actical  detoters  o»  questions  of  politics ;  and 
the  reawn  appears  very  obvious.  Political  qaeeHons 
have  i^^i  the  begimung  of  civilized  society  been 
ai|f^  ^dusiv^y  upon  the  principle  ^  self4n- 
terest,  somewhat  enlarged  perhaps  from  its  bearing 
upon  the  mere  individual,  but  still  very  much  dis- 
joined from  moral  considenvtions,  and  &im  those 
sanctions  which  refer  the  teudiency  of  our  thoughts 
and  actions  to  their  effects  ijfk  the  whde  sche^le  ^f 
our  social  and  individutd  existence.  In  ^duoatioa 
^qpeqiaUy  the  science  of  politics  is  carefuH^  insulated 
wd  kiept  apart  from  that  of  morals.  We  ai^  taught 
to  weigh  all  its  proportions  in  the  mere  scale  of 
worldly  interest,  and  a  powerful  association  is  tbu^ 
formed  in  our  minds,  which  it  i^  to  be  feared  so  &r 
from  realizing  the  beautiful  hypothesis  of  the  poet 
canceraing  the  expansive  power  of  self-love^  is  but 
too  apt  to  reverse  it.  Self-love,  instead  oS  rising 
from  indimdual  to  the  whole,  is  too  apt  to  sinl^  frop 
the  whole  to  the  in4ividual. 

Political  economy  is  in  an  espedal  pMUB^er  lifib^e 
to  this  observation ;  for  as  it  (insists  of  a  set  of  ge- 
neral principles,  in  conformity  to  which  it  if^  pr^ 
sumed  to  be  the  tempwal  interest  pf  pU  parties  ta 
conduct  themselves;  it  applies  itself  of  course  pm" 
cipally  to  the  selfish  feelings  of  mankind.  But  as 
no  two  philosophers  ever  agreed  as  to  whi^t  really 
^wtituti^s  the  temporal  vita^est  of  m^  ift  the  g^ 
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neral  and  enlarged  sense  contemplated  hy  political 
economists ;  and  as  every  general  principle  of  a 
nerely  political  nature  is  contingent  in  its  appHca- 
tiony  and  is  obviouslj  inaj^cable  where  any  of  the 
parties  ta  a  transaction  refuse  to  be  regulated  by  the 
gefieral  ruk ;  the  science  of  political  ecfmomj^  «a 
now  conducted,  is  of  yery  confined  use  in  practice. 
The  prospect  of  immediate  and  personal  advantage 
must  ever  be  too  powerful  to  be  counteracted  by 
prospective  views,  resting  upon  data  so  uncertain 
and  precarious. ;  and  men  do  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
they  may  justifiably  decHne  a  present  sacrifice,  whem 
the  tttmest  penalty  bdd  out,  is  a  contingency  whidh 
one  half  of  the  reasoners  upon  the  subject  assert  to 
be  rather  likely  to  produce  good  than  eviL  It  is  not^ 
tfaerefore^  surprising  that  the  practical  resuH  of  all 
aifgamentation  Upon  political  economy  comes  to  this ; 
thet  men  investigate  the  conflicting  opinions,  till 
t^ey  meet  with  oak  consonant  with  their  immediate 
feeiii^  of  interest ;  and  in  that  they  aUde  till  cur^ 
cmnstances  appear  te  offer  individual  advantage  from 
a  change  of  sentiment. 

Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  observations, 
smd  if  I  have  also  been  isuccessfiil  in  the  preceding' 
duqiters  of  this  treatise  in  proving  that  moral  prui- 
dple  affords  a  certain  standard  of  reference  for  the 
poKlical  cpiestioRs  now  under  discussion,  and  that 
nothing  determiped  in  conformity  with  it  was  ever 
fbond  otherwise  tiban  advantageous  to  the  common* 
weaklk ;  I  think  it  fc^ows  as  a  natural  conclusion 
that  the  more!  cotaplete  is  the  sway  which  reMgion 
^emL  morals  are  permitted  to  have  in  detenmning. 
those  questiipiis,  the  more  advantageous  will  the  de* 
terauiiation  be  w  itself,  and  theniore probable  will 
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Ft  be  that  the  parties  concerned  will  adhere  to  it  In 
opposition  to  present  temptation. 

But  let  us  come  a  little  closer  to  the  point,  whicli 
is  to  show  that  the  particular  tendency  of  popuJation 
to  keep  within  the  powers  of  the  soil  will  have  its 
complete  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mischievows 
pressure  even  against  the  actual  supply  of  food,  in 
proportion  as  religion,  morality,  rational  liberty,  and 
security  of  property  approach  to  the  attainment  of 
a  perfect  influence. 

And  first  of  religion.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  if  every  man  conscientiously  consulted  its  dic- 
tates as  to  the  connexions  which  he  formed,  as  to 
the  diligence  and  sobriety  with  which  he  conducted 
himself  individually,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  regulated  his  social  or  cliaritable  relations  towards 
liis  fellow  creatures ;  there  would^  by  the  principles 
established  in  the  first  hook  of  tliis  treatise,  be  ac- 
tually no  distress  arising  from  the  want  of  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  people's  wants.  For  on  the  one 
hand,  no  greater  proportion  of  the  people  would  elect 
to  marry  than  the  interests  of  the  state  required, 
nor  any  more  children  be  brought  into  the  world 
than  the  demand  for  industrious  labourers  would  b* 
able  to  employ  as  they  gi-ew  up.  And  on  the  other 
hand  as  every  man  would  be  sober  and  industrious, 
he  would  contribute  his  full  share  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  or  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  other  useful  duties.  But  it  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  expect  so  general  a  conformity 
with  the  commands  of  religion,  and  I  have  only  ex- 
hibited the  picture  with  a  view  to  show  the  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  from  the  reality,  if  it  ex- 
isted, in  order  to  make  it  more  apparent  that  the 
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nearer  we.s^proach  towards  it  the  less  difEculty  will 
be  experienced  from  any  mischievous  tendency  in 
the  population  to  press  against  the  existmg  supply  of 
food.  For  if  complete  conformity  would  insuoe 
complete  success,  and  every  step  in  advance  be  (as 
in  the  case  before  lis  it  evidently  is,)  of  itself  a  po- 
sitive good  and  a  solid  acquisition,  it  follows  as  an 
undeniable  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  success  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  conformity. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  village  or  a  fomily 
in  which  the  doctrines  and  discijdine  of  real  Chris- 
tianity were  cultivated  and  observed,  and  where  its 
genuine  effects  of  decency,  sobriety,  honesty,  in- 
dustry, and  charity,  with  the  rq)ression  of  the  op- 
posite vices,  were  generally  apparent ;  doubtless  this 
family  or  village  would  be  much  more  happy  and 
proi^rous,  and  especially  with  respect  to  its  comfort- 
able subsistaace,  than  those  which  were  regulated 
upon  opposite  principles.  It  follows  then  as  a  matter 
of  course  (if  the  principle  of  population  be  in  feet 
adjusted  as  I  have  contended  in  the  first  book  of  this 
treatise,)  that  the  more  families  and  villages  can  be 
brought  under  the  same  regimen  the  greater  will  be 
the  general  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the 
community  at  large.  I  have  been  induced  to  repeat 
this  observation,  because  according  to  the  prindpk 
of  population  as  laid  down  by  my  opponents,  the  con- 
clusion is  in  some  respects  different ;  and  the  conse- 
quences, although  admitted  with  respect  to  a  private 
family  or  a  village,  are  denied  to  hold  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  community. 

If  the  reader,  however,  be  disposed  to  agree  in 
the  view  I  have  taken,  he  must  not  shrink  from  the 
necessary  consequences,  but  apply  the  argument  to 
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lus  own  condnct;  aaid,  (in  so  fiur  as  ke  possesses  legi- 
timate influaice»)  to  tibe  prindpfes  upon  wfaiidi  the 
|;overnaient  of  the  state  is  conducted.     7^  imme- 
diate eflfbct  of  religion  npoa  the  individual  mind  of  a 
statesman  belongs  to  a  department  of  inqiaqr  Jess 
demeatarf  than  that  pursued  in  this  tr»tise^    But 
if  he  bdiere  that  -the  machinery  of  society  wcnks 
fireely  fiir  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  prc^yortian  to 
the  prevaienoe  of  religion ;  and  if  he  also  acknow- 
ledge the  duty,  asserted  by  Dr.  Paley,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  the  greatest  portion  of  pnUic  happi- 
ness and  prosqperity  in  a  given  space  of  country; 
then  he  must  of  course,  as  a  mere  politician^  be  occu- 
pied in  a  conUnual  slruggle  to  increase  the  influenoe 
of  sound,  pure,  and  orthodox  principles  of  Christainity. 
He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  moderate  portion 
of  morality  which  may  be  thought  barely  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  actual  degradation  of  society,  but  he 
will  a^ire  after  that  further  and  higher  pcMtion  whidi 
shall  uige  it  on  to  a  continual  state  of  advancement 
He  vnll  never  suppose  that  his  task  in  this  reqiect  is 
tx)ncluded ;  for  it  would  be  to  foonget  the  principles 
of  the  system  he  has  adopted,  were  he  to  rest  upon 
any  other  supposition  than  that  human  afiairs  have 
a  natural  tendency  towards  the  principle  of  evil, 
which  requires  incessant  counteracticm.    -It  wvndd  be 
his  policy  then  to  countenance  every  institatioii,  pahhc 
or  private,  fidfUling  the  great  objects  of  circulating 
ih^  Holy  Scriptures,  of  spreading  the  kaaowfedge  of 
their  ocmtents,  and  of  extending  ihe  influ^ioe  of 
their  precepts  among  the  people^     Nor  would  he  be 
prevailed  (ipon  to  withdraw  <iiat  countenance,  al- 
though triffing  inconvesiaences,  from  which  no  human 
nistkutions  9x^  eocevipt»  may  be  tltougiit  to  ^[oahfy 
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their  general  usefulness.  That  the  good  outweigh 
the  evil  in  the  balance  will  be  sufficient  to  influenoe 
his  determination. 

Above  all,  should  a  church  estdi^Ushment  fiilfiUing 
these  conditions  be  one  of  the  public  institutions  of 
his  country,  he  will  consider  it  as  so  much  the  more 
entitled  to  his  special  care  and  protection  as  well  as  to 
his  love  and  veneration,  as  it  affords,  from  its  fixed  and 
permanent  principles,  the  greater  securi^  against  per- 
version and  abuae,  mA  an  acknowledged  standard  of 
reference  by  which  any  deviation  into  the  paths  of  he* 
resy  and  immorality  may  be  immediately  discovered. 
Mcoeover,  if  the  connexion  of  religion  with  policy  be 
as  close  as  I  have  ventured  to  assert  in  this  treatise,  I 
tlunk  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  such  a  church  establish^ 
tnent  is  emphatically  a  part  of  the  political  constitutiosi 
of  the  state ;  and  that  it  is  strictly  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernment to  provide  means  both  for  the  efficiency  <rf 
its  ministers  in  learning  and  piety,  and  for  an  ade-^ 
quate  increase  of  their  numbers  in  proportion  to  the 
augmented  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  When 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  obviously  follows  that 
official  encouragement  shotdd  be  exclusively  confined 
to  the  dergy  of  the  establishment,  since  through  its 
agency  alone  can  the  state  have  due  security  for  the 
permanent  instruction  of  the  people  in  those  tenets 
upon  which  its  political  prosperity  mainly  depend<l. 
And  as  in  a  free  country  men  are  only  amenaUe  for 
their  public  conduct  to  the  laws,  and  this  by  a  dow 
and  tedious  process,  it  seems  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
the  secuiily  of  the  state  that  no  persons  ainong  the 
laity  professedly  hostile  to  the  religious  estaUishment, 
or  even  imfiffefrent  to  its  Welfare,  should  be  admitted 
to  offices  of  dignity  and  influence.    lA  a  despotic 
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eountr7>  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  can  instantly 
and  effectuallj  interpose,  and  where  all  dignity  and 
influence  centre  in  his  person,  greater  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  without  detriment. 

These  several  conclusions  can  only  be  impugned  by 
arguments  which  suppose  either  that  the  interests  of 
policy  are  altogether  independent  of  religion,  or  that 
the  religious  establishment  of  a  country  is  not  founded 
upon  the  orthodoxr  principles  of  Scripture.  But  as 
the  state  in  providing  an  establishment  substantially 
denies  the  first  of  these  propositions,  and  in  fixing  its 
particular  doctrines  virtually  contradicts  the  other,  it 
is  undoubtedly  bound  to  use  every  legitimate  effort 
to  secure  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
estiablished  tenets.  If  it  be  evident  that  a  political 
establishment  cannot  endure  in  a  free  country  unless 
the  habitual  opinions  of  the  people  are  directed  in  a 
current  favourable  to  its  objects  and  principles,  it  is 
doubly  so  that,  in  a  case  so  exclusively  within  the 
province  of  mind  as  religious  instruction,  an  establishr 
ment  formed  for  that  purpose  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  unless  it  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
permanent  influence  over  public  opinion.  The  duty 
of  the  statesman  therefore,  (and  under  that  deno- 
mination I  include  every  individual  of  influence  in  the 
state,)  does  not  admit  either  of  doubt  or  dispute.  But 
his  success  will,  after  all,  be  contingent.  If  the  es- 
tablishment he  supports  be  really  founded  in  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  has  be^n  duly  and  zea- 
lously set  forth  to  the  people  in  all  its  purity,  it  will 
doubtless  secure  their  heails  against  the  inroads  of  all 
opponents.  But  if  both,  or  either  of  these  conditions 
be  wanting,  the  spiritual  arms,  which  can  alone  be 
fai?ly  used  in  Its  defence  will  npt  be  found  of  temper  ^9 
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withstand  a  vigorous,  attack^  and  the  illegitimate 
weapons  of  persecution  will  be  too  often  called  in  aid* 
It  is  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  respective  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  establishments 
in  illustration  of  this  remark.  A  few  observations 
however  may  be  profitably  made  upon  the  means  of 
restoring  the  influence  of  a  pure  and  orthodox 
established  religion,  from  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  been  partially  alienated. 

It  is  evident  that  this  result  can  only  have  Arisen, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  gradual  debasement  of 
religious  sentiment  in  the  educated  part  of  the  com-, 
munity,  the  influence  of  whose  opinions  and  example 
will  always  extend  sooner  or  later  throughout  the 
whole  community.  The  religious  establishment, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  human  agents,  can  scarcely 
altogether  avoid  the  contagion.  The  spuit  of  the 
times,  whatever  it  may  be^  will  more  or  less  afiect  it, 
and  the  tone  of  its  doctrine  and  the  strictness  of  its 
practice  will  be  insensibly  lowered,  without  shock- 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  being  very  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  establishment  itself.  The  instructors 
of  free  agents  are  almost  imperceptibly  guided  by  the 
turn  of  mind  which  they  perceive  to  be  prevalent 
among  their  pupils.  They  have  a  natural,  and  in 
some  respects  a  laudable  apprehension  of  closing  the 
minds  of  their  hearers,  against  all  improvement  by 
shocking  their  prejudices  apd  running  counter  to 
their  preconceived  opinions.  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  causes  of  this  description  ope- 
rated in  lowering  the  scriptural  and  orthodox  spirit  of 
most  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  during 
the  last  century.  The  rise  and  progress  of  modem 
I^osophy  and  liberality,    which  were  only  cant 
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terms  for  atheism  and  deism,  insensibly  corrupted 
the  sound  and  vigorous  principles  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant laity  of  Europe  were  educated  for  more  than 
a  oentuiy  subsequent  to  the  reformation.  The  taint 
of  the  poison  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and 
seemed  habitually  fixed  iii  the  constitution  of  many 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  They  could  not  bear 
with  patience  the  humbling  truths  of  the  Gk>spel,  and 
it  is  natural  to  condude,  from  the  causes  just  stated^ 
that  those  truths  were  in  consequence  less  frequently 
promulgated;  and  most  certain  it  is,  that  scarcety 
any  desire  was  exhibited,  either  by  the  state  or  by 
individuals,  for  affording  the  people  augmented  means 
of  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  establishment  in 
proportion  to  the  evident  necessity  created  by  their 
increasing  number.  But  as  every  departure  from 
estaUished  principle  necessarily  leads  in  time  to  a 
reaction,  especialty  where  freedom  of  discussion  is 
permitted,  active  and  inquiring  minds  were  led  by 
tiie  obvious  symptoms  of  degeneracy  to  compare  the 
doctrines,  the  sentiments,  and  the  characters  of 
modem  times  with  those  whidi  are  associated  with 
Our  dearest  recollections  in  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  was  then  that  the  benefit  of 
Establishments  shone  forth  in  all  its  lustre.  The  re- 
action, it  must  be  confessed,  far  exceeded  the  original 
impulse  of  the  force  impressed,  and  was  not  a  little 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm  and  extravagance.  But 
it  served  to  rouse  the  energies  and  restore  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  body  of  the  orthodox  church;  and  her 
fixed  and  permanent  principles  afforded  an  unerring 
pule  by  which  to  judge  rf  the  extent  to  which  a 
salutary  re-action  might  fairly  be  carried.  But  as  the 
uneducated  part  of  mankind  are  prone  to  extremes. 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  many  would  not  consent  to 
stop  at  this  point,  but  have  left  far  behind  them  the 
good  old  principles  of  their  forefathers,  who  bled  for 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  their  posterity  appear 
somewhat  prone  to  convert  into  licentiousness. 

Now  if  this  be  any  tjiing  like  a  just  account  of  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  modem  sects,  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  discover  the  proper  remedy  than  effectually  to 
apfdy  it.  It  may,  however,  be  generally  comprised 
in  one  short  sentence :  viz.  a  return  to  the  good  old 
principles,  a  deviation  from  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  a  fervent  but  charitable  ze^ 
both  in  providing  and  profiting  by  the  necessary 
means  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  those  principles 
in  their  true  and  genuine  ^spirit  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

This  remedy,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  is  in  rapid 
progress,  and  that  its  effects  wiU  daily  become  more 
visiUe  in  the  augmented  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  I  shall  not  again  repeat  the  arguments  of 
this  treatise,  which  prove  that  the  elements  of  human 
society  can  securely  rest  upon  no  other  basis ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  at 
the  share  which  our  own  country  has  be^i  permitted 
to  bear  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  it  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  of  my  rational  countijrmen  are  so 
ejpclusively  English  as  to  suffer  the  alloy  of  a  baser 
sentiment  to  mix  with  their  genuine  feelings  of  coor 
gratulation,  that  foreign  gpvemm^its  are  hIsq  raising 
a  superstructure  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity 
upon  similar  prindjdes.  The  following  treaty  is  a 
most  noble  and  singular  testimony  to  this  fact.  I 
have  heard  that  soipe  politicians^  upaUe  to  api«e- 
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ciate  the  genuine  feeling  and  singleness  of  mind 
which  dictated  its  contents, 

*^  Advancing  gravtly  ti)  apply 
To  th*  optic  glass  th^ir  judging  eye. 
Have  bent  their  penetrating  brow 
As  if  they  meant  to  gaze  it  through," 

and  have  discovered  a  meditated  attack  upon  the 
grand  Turk  or  an  holy  crusade  against  the  Wahabis. 
But  a  candid  consideration  will  convince  us,  that 
a  document  scarcely  ever  appeared  containing  stronger 
internal  evidence  of  unity  in  object  and  artless- 
ness  in  design ;  or,  (if  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  drawn  up  be  considered,)  reflecting  greater 
honour  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  potentates 
personally  concerned  in  its  composition. 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  their  own  subjects,  and 
the  retributive  sufferings  of  the  French,  had  been 
heard  and  contemplated  by  them  as  the  ultimate 
results  of  a  long  course  of  political  transactions  dis- 
joined ^  from  those  true  principles  on  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  his  Revelation  has  founded  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  nations."  The  effects 
were  before  their  eyes,  the  causes  were  not  doubtful, 
and  but  one  effectual  remedy  presented  itself. 

The  sovereigns  had  the  moral  magnanimity  boldly 
to  avow  their  determination  to  apply  it.  This  term 
is  peculiarly  apposite  on  the  present  occasion;  for 
it  Was  plain  to  foresee  that  the  document  would  be 
branded  as  little  better  than  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and 
the  framers  of  it  as  Kttle  better  than  madmen,  by  those 
philosophers  who,  in  their  admiration  of  religion 
without  cant,  are  themselves  a  little  apt  to  adopt 
what  I  have  seen  well  described  by  the  term  of  cant 
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without  religion.  But  truly  if  the  document  which 
follows  be  any  proof  of  the  insanity  of  those  who 
signed  it,  one  may  be  disposed  to  answer  the  persons 
who  make  the  insinuation  in  the  words  of  an  English 
king,  who,  when  informed  by  his  coiurtiers,  for  obvious 
purposes,  that  one  of  his  most  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cers was  gone  mad  upon  religion,  replied,  ^  I  heartily 
wish,  gentlemen,  that  he  would  bite  you  all.** 

The  following  manifesto  was  issued  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  on  Christmas  day,  and  precedes  the  treaty 
about  which  there  has  been  some  discussion  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

^  We,  Alexander  I.  by  God's  Grace,  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russdas,  &c. — 

^*  Make  known  :  As  we  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence, and  its  direful  consequences  to  all  the  world, 
tliat  the  course  of  former  political  connexions  be- 
tween the  powers  of  Europe  had  not  those  true  prin- 
ciples for  its  basis  on  which  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
his  revelation,  has  founded  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity oi  nations,  therefore  We,  in  concert  with  their 
Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  have  proceeded  to  establish  an  alliance,  (to 
which  the  other  Christian  powers  have  been  invited 
to  accede,)  in  which  we  mutually  bind  ourselves,  both 
for  us  and  for  our  subjects,  to  adopt,  as  the  only 
means  of  attaining  that  end,  the  principle  derived 
from  the  words  and  religion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  teaches  mankind  to  live  as  brethren, 
not  in  hatred  and  strife,  but  in. peace  and  love.  We 
pray  the  Almighty  that  he  may  send  down  his  bless- 
ing thereon ;  yea,  may  this  holy  alliance  be  confirmed 
between  all  powers  for  their  general  welfare ;  and 
may  no  one,  mirestrained  by  the  unanimity  of  all  the 
rest,  dare  to  depart  therefrom.    We  therefore  otA« 
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a  copy  of  this  alliance  hereto  dlinexed  to  be  niade 
generally  known,  and  **  read  in  all  the  churches." 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holjr  and  Indivisible 
Trinity. 

^^  Their  Majesties  the  Emperar  of  Austria,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  events  which  have  marked 
the  course  of  the  three  last  years  in  Europe,  and 
especially  of  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  shower  down  upon  those  states  which 
place  their  confidence  and  their  hope  on  it  alone,  ac- 
quired the  intimate  convicti(m  of  the  necessity  of 
founding  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  powers 
in  their  reciprocal  relations  upon  the  sublime  truths 
which  the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour  teaches — 

^  They  solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  no 
other  object  than  to  publish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  theirfi^ed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration 
of  their  respective  states,  and  in  their  political  relations 
with  every  other  government,  to  take  for  their  sole 
guide  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion,  namely,  the 
precepts  of  justice.  Christian  charity,  and  peace, 
whidh,  far  from  being  applicable  only  to  private 
poncems,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the 
councils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being 
the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions, 
and  remedying  their  imperfections.  In  consequence 
their  Majesties  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles : 

**  Art.  L  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  command  all  men  to  consider  each 
other  as  brethren,  the  three  contracting  Monarchs 
will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  txue  and  indis- 
soluble fraternity;  and  considering  each  other  as 
fellow-countrymen,  they  will  on  ^  occasions,  and  m 
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all  places,  lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance ;  and 
regarding  themselves  towards  their  subjects  and 
armies  as  fathers  of  families,  they  wiQ  lead  them,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  ar^  ani- 
mated to  protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice.* 

^  Art.  II.  In  consequence,  the  sde  principle  in  force, 
whether  between  the  said  governments  or  between 
their  subjects,  shall  be  that  of  doing  each  other  reci- 
procal service,  and  of  testifying,  by  unalterable  good 
will,  the  mutual  affection  with  wMch  they  ought  to 
be  animated,  to  consider  themselves  all  as  members 
of  one  and  the  same  Christian  nation,  the  three  allied 
princes  looking  on  themselves  as  merely  delegated 
by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  one 
family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  thus 
confessing  that  the  Christian  world,  of  which  they 
and  thieir  people  form  a  part,  has,  in  reality,  no  other 
sovereign  than  him  to  whom  alone  power  really  be^ 
longs,  because  in  him  alone  are  found  all  the  trea- 
sures of  love,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom,  that  is 
to  say,  God,  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  Word  of  the  Most 
High,  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  Majesties  consequent^ 
recommend  to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  so- 
licitude, as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  peace 
which  arises  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  alone 
is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  day  more 
and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  duties 
which  the    Divine   Saviour    has    taught    to  man* 
kind. 

*^  Art.  III.  All  the  powers  who  shall  choose  solemnly 
to  avow  the  sacred  principles  which  have  dictated   , 
tlie    present  act,   and  shall  acknowledge  how  im- 

*  The  Polish  nobles  formerly  drew  their  swords  when  they 
turned  to  the  altar  to  repeat  the  Creed,  in  testimony  that  they 
were  ready  to  dsvxnd  Mar./U^at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
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portant  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long 
agitated,  that  these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise 
over  the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which 
belongs  to  them,  will  be  received  with  equal  ardour 
and  affection  into  this  holy  alliance. 

'^  Done  in  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Paris,  the  year 
d£  grace,  1815,  14th  (26th)  September. 
«(L.S.)        FRANCIS. 
(L.S.)        FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 
(L.  S.)        ALEXANDER. 
Conformable  to  the  original, 
« (Signed)  ALEXANDER. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  day  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  the  25th  of  December,  ISIS," 

Having  now  traced,  perhaps  at  too  great  length, 
the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  the  fourth  fundamental  proposition  of  this  treatise 
as  far  as  reUgion  is  concerned,  we  will  proceed  to  a 
few  brief  remarks  upon  the  departmen?  of  morals. 
The  general  argument  is  here  of  course  very  similar 
to  that  which  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  reader. 
If  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the  influence  of 
morality  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  in- 
fluence, the  statesman  cannot  rest  satisfied  barely  with 
that  degree  of  it  which  may  be  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  state  from  convulsions :  but  he  wiU  aspire 
after  that  which  shall  at  least  exonerate  every  public 
law  of  the  state  from  the  reproach  of  tempting  the 
people  to  immoral  conduct.  In  England  for  example, 
although  our  laws  are  certainly  constructed  upon  the 
general  basis  of  moral  principle,  and  are  sufficiently 
so  to  secur'e  a  fair  competence  of  public  happiness 
and  pi:osperity,  yet  I  think  that  no  candid  philan- 
hropist  or  statesman  will  hesitate  in  admitting,  that 
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both  the  people's  comfort  and  the  state's  security 
would  be  advanced  by  still  referring  some  of  our 
laws  to  the  test  of  moral  expediency  derived  from  its 
true  source. 

If  that  law,  which  precludes  three  fourths  of  the 
consumers  of  game  from  acquiring  it  in  any  other 
manner  except  by  the  corruption  of  all  morals,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  regular  habits  in  a  great 
portion  of  our  most  valuable  population,  were  altered 
so  as  to  preclude  these  consequences,  doubtless  both 
the  peace,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  receive  a  material  accession. 

Again,  if  that  desirable  mixture  of  all  the  edu- 
cated ranks  and  professions,  which  fills  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  be  there  collected 
without  something  like  a  necessary  corruption  of  a 
large  class  of  the  people,  without  temptations  to 
falsehood,  perjury,  and  a  long  train  of  subordinate 
crimes ;  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  a 
considerable  improvement  in  policy :  there  would 
be  many  more  honest  and  industrious  subjects ;  and 
enlightened  gentlemen  would  themselves  feel  their  own 
consciences  upon  certain  subjects  a  little  more  at  ease. 

That  both  these  political  and  moral  objects  might 
be  attained  with  considerable  facility  and  with- 
out serious  danger  I  verily  believe,  as  well  as 
that  a  contemplation  of  the  evils  in  then-  present  state, 
and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  must  infuse  an  ardent 
desire  to  attempt  the  remedy  into  the  mind  of  every 
truly  British  statesman. 

These  few  remarks  are  sufficient,  in  addition  to 
what  is.  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
treatise,  to  illustrate  the  moral  application  of  the 
proposition  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  I  trust  that 
they  are  sujEKdent  to  convince  the  reader  that  "Six^ 
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political  hypothesis  which  can  be  shown  to  lead  to 
immoral  consequences  must  be  either  false  or  inex- 
pedient. If  it  be  conversant  with  the  essential  nature 
of  the  principles,  it  must  be  false ;  for  nothing  can 
be  essentially  true  which  is  essentially  inmioraly  that 
is,  contrary  to  the  express  will  of  God.  H  the  hy- 
pothesis be  exterior  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
principles,  and  conversant  only  with  thdr  spedal  ap- 
plication, it  must  be  inexpedient,  that  is,  unsafe  to 
act  upon;  because  the  disorder  introduced  by  its 
immoral  consequences  will  ultimately  much  more 
affect  the  liberty  and  security  which  are  necessary 
to  the  free  operation  of  the  principles,  than  can  be 
compensated  by  any  immediate  or  apparent  advantage 
held  out  by  the  hypothesis. 

Being  then,  as  I  trust,  agreed  upon  these  great  and 
leading  principles,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  re- 
maining  topics  of  this  chapter,  viz.  rational  liberty 
and  security  of  property. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
Kberty  here  contended  for  is  simply  a  perfect  fi^edom 
from  the  interference  either  of  an  oppressive  govern*- 
ment  or  of  a  licentious  people,  in  the  pursuit  of  just, 
good,  and  legitimate  objects  by  individuals ;  and  that 
the  security  of  property  intended  throughout  this 
treatise  involves  not  only  an  abstinence  from  illegal 
exactions  in  the  government,  but  also  full  security 
from  the  laws  and  the  habits  of  the  peo{de,  that  neither 
they  nor  the  government  shall  interfere  with  the  free 
and  equitable  disposition  of  private  property.  The 
salutary  tendency  of  population  at  once  to  keep^thin 
the  remaining  powers  of  the  soil  to  afford  subsistence, 
and  also  to  give  a  continual  impulse  to  the  fiuther  pro- 
gress of  society,  has  been  made  to  depend  throughout 
my  whole  argument  upon  the  spontaneous  distribu* 
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tioii  of  the  people,  and  the  free  choice  of  their  pur- 
suits. It  is  necessary  for  these  purposes  that  no  ma- 
terial interference  shall  have  prevented  such  changes 
as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  society  shall  have 
made  it  the  interest  of  the  people  to  effect.  Liberty 
and  security  therefore,  as  just  defined^  are  essentially 
conditions  of  the  argument ;  and  it  is  evident  also, 
that  the  salutary  consequences  to  be  expected  will 
bear  a  tolerably  exact  proportion  to  the  perfection 
and  universal  prevalence  of  those  Uessings. 

I  shall  not  in  this  chapter,  any  more  than  in  the 
last,  enter  into  a  niinute  application  of  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  the  establishment  of  this 
truth.  The  statesman  who  is  convinced  of  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  those  of 
religion  and  morals,  to  rest  in  bare  mediocrity.  He 
wiU  consider  every  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  that  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  public 
safety,  or  counterbalanced  by  a  very  superior  advan- 
tage to  the  whole  community,  as  so  much  griatuitous 
subtraction  from  the  power  and  happiness  of  the 
state :  he  will  consider  every  tax,  not  imperatively 
requisite  to  support  the  dignity  or  the  public  credit 
of  the  nation,  as  a  species  of  robbery ;  and  every  in- 
crease of  est^lishments,  unaccompanied  by  the  dis- 
change  of  con^ponding  duties,  as  Uttk  better  than 
the  propagation  of  authoriised  mendicity.  He  will 
especially  deprecate  these  encroachments,  from  their 
tendency  to  annihilate  the  very  elements  of  pros- 
perity by  interfering  with  the  spontaneous  arrange- 
ments of  the  people  and  their  pursuits,  and  by  intro- 
ducing a  mischievous  disproportion  between  the  rate 
g(  their  numerical  increase  and  the  ixidustiy  which  is 
.  necessary  to  support  it     He  will,  moreover^  bend  all 
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his  eflTorts  to  ascertain  what  specific  means  can  best 
secure  to  the  people  the  general  prevalence  of  rational 
liberty  and  substantial  security  of  property;  and  he 
wUl  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  these  ends 
are  not  so  much  to  be  attained  by  particular  enact- 
ments, prohibiting  certain  actions  or  pursuits  which 
may  be  thought  to  interfere  with  general  liberty  and 
security,  while  the  disposition  of  the  people  remains 
prone  to  evil  through  the  predominance  of  ignorance 
or  vice,  as  by  the  general  establishment  of  moral  and 
religious  sanctions. 

The  constant  pressure  of  prohibition  against  the 
general  prevalence  of  vice  and  ignorance  is  so  far 
from  ever  giving  liberty  and  security  for  its  results, 
that  it  can  only  end  in  anarchy  or  tjrranny.  But 
measm*es  directed  to  the  fountain-head,  towards  di- 
minishing the  evil  propensities  of  the  people  by 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  are  really  efiectual 
means  of  securing  personal  liberty  and  security  of 
property,  because  they  are  the  only  effectual  means 
of  anticipating  those  evils  that  must  eventually  end 
in  tjrranny  and  anarchy ;  viz.  severe  laws,  or  popular 
licence.  We  cannot  escape  from  this  alternative. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  exhibit  the  political  expediency  of 
moral  and  religious  culture  in  a  stronger  or  more 
conclusive  point  of  view,  nor  to  show  more  clearly 
how  essentially  the  permanent  progress  of  public  pros- 
perity, the  immediate  poUtical  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, nay,  the  value  of  each  individual's  title  to 
liberty  and  property,  depend  upon  a  due  attention  to 
that  important  object. 

Upon  referring  to  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  remark  in  conclusion  that, 
although,  considering  the  natural  and  inveterate  pro« 
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pensities  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  and  nations^  it 
would  be  altogether  Utopian  to  expect  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  human  laws  or  of  political  institu- 
tions by  the  general  prevalence  of  virtuous  tastes  and 
conduct ;  yet  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  any  valid  argu- 
ment against  admitting  that  the  effect,  although  even 
without  any  hope  of  rendering  it  complete,  will  always 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  means  used  for  producing  it; 
which  is  all  that  I  am  here  contending  for.     We  may 
be  well  assured  that  the  means  will  never  be  copious 
enough  to  produce  an  universal  effect ;  but  they  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  expediency  of 
instituting  a  further  inquiry,  whether  the  connexion 
of  religion  and  morals  with  politics  has  not  frequently 
been  too   much  overlooked :   whether    the    former 
have  not  been  argued  upon  too  exclusively  with  re- 
ference to  the  individual  as  to  his  own  personal  con- 
dition with  a  view  to  eternity,  whil6  his  temporal 
interests,  and  the  general  condition  of  society  have 
t)een  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
latter.     How  else  can  we  account  for  the  ardour 
with  which  men    enter   into   controversies   purely 
political  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their  worldly  pros- 
perity, while  they  studiously  avert  their  minds  from 
all  reference  to  moral  and  religious  considerations  as 
foreign  to  the  subject,  if  not  absolutely  impertinent. 
Yet  how  is  it  possible  for  a  statesman  or  economist 
to  be  more  practically  concerned  in  any  subject  thati  in 
one  which,  though  it  do  not  set  up  self-interest  as  the 
expansive  principle  of  all  public  virtue,  does  neverthe- 
less so  far  connect  that  powerful  feeling  with  morale 
and  religion,  as  to  show  that  an  adherence  to  them 
cap  alone  afford  sufficient  security  for  the  regular 
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perseverance  of  nations  or  individuals  in  the  plin* 
dples  of  sound  policy. 

But  perhaps  the  truth  of  these  propositions  will  be 
more  readily  admitted  than  the  possibility  of  drawing 
from  them   any  practical  condusions.     It  may  be 
said,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  great  impedi* 
ment  to  the  general  reception  of  prindples  of  public 
and  private    conduct    founded    on    pure    moralit^r 
evidently  arises  from  the  depraved  tastes  and  habits 
of  men  ;  from  some  objects  of  self-indulgence,  or 
some  fanded  interests,  which  they  consider  at  once 
as  paramount  in  their  estimation,  and  incompatible 
with  a  strict  adherence  to  pure  morality.     The  objec- 
tions which  I  have  frequently  heard  stated  to  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  religious  and  moral  customs,  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  habits  and  pursuits  incompatible 
with  them,  when  the  duty  is  pressed  home,  are — ^that 
it  may  be  all  very  true,  "but  that,  if  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  result  would  in  the  first  place  impede  the 
operations  of  society,  or,  if  it  failed  of  that  effect,  that 
society  would  scarcely  be  worth  enjoying  upon  the 
terms. 

Now  this  sort  of  feeling  can  only  arise  from 
grievous  faults  of  education,  whereby  pemidous 
habits,  pursuits,  and  amusements,  have  been  in- 
timately assodated  with,  or  at  least  too  little  disso- 
dated  from,  the  ideas  of  individual  eiy  oyment  and  of 
political  expediency.  But  surely  this  is  no  proof  that 
the  combination  may  not,  by  due  precaution,  be  pre- 
vented ?  Once  enlist  these  very  feelings,  tastes,  and 
habits  on  the  side  of  pure  morals  and  religion,  by 
impressing  upon  the  mind  of  youth  their  cfese  con- 
nexion with  political  expediency,  public  proq;ierity» 
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and  the  highest  individual  enjoyment,  and  the  asso- 
ciation is  directly  reversed*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  effects  would  also  he  fully  reversed ;  for  the 
new  tendencies  of  the  conduct  will  now  be  opposed 
by  the  natural  dispositions  of  the  heart,  instead  of 
running  parallel  with  them  as  in  the  former  case. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  very  consider- 
able effects  would  be  produced  both  upon  individuals 
and  society.  One  of  the  best  of  our  old  writers 
observes  that  "  the  predominance  of  custom  is  every 
where  visible,  insomuch  that  a  man  would  wonder  to 
hear  men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great  words, 
and  then  do  just  as  they  have  done  before;  as  if  they 
were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved  only  by  the 
wheels  of  custom.  Therefore,  since  custom  is  the 
principal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all 
means  endeavour  to  obtain  good  customs !  Certainly 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young 
years :  this  we  call  education,  which  is  in  effect  but 
an  early  custom.  But  if  the  force  of  custom  simple 
and  separate  *'  (that  is,  operating  individually,)  "  be 
great,  the  force  of  custom  copulate,  conjoined,  and 
coUegiate  "  (that  is,  operating  upon  society)  "  is  far 
greater ;  for  there  example  teacheth,  company  com- 
forteth,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raiseth ;  so  as 
in  such  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation. 
Certainly  the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon- 
human  nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained 
and  disciplined;'*  (that  is,  pure  churches,  well  re- 
gulated universities,  &c. ;)  "  for  commonwealths  and 
good  governments  do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do 
not  much  mend  the  seeds.  But  the  misery  is,  that 
the  most  effecttuil  means  are  now  applied  to  the 
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ends  least  to  be  desired.''       (Bacon's    Essay    on 
Custom  and  Education.) 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close,  lest, 
under  colour  of  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  I  be  accused  of  coming  down  upon  my 
readers  with  a  general  treatise  of  ethics.  If  the  pre- 
ceding observations  apply  to  politics  in  general,  they 
are  especially  true  of  political  economy — ^the  most 
important,  because  the  fundamental,  branch  of  all 
politics.  The  writers  on  this  science,  particularly  of 
that  part  of  it  specifically  treated  in  this  work,  have 
eminently  discussed  the  objects  of  their  attention  as 
if  they  were  distinct  from  moral  considerations.  Mr. 
Malthus,  indeed,  forms  an  honourable  exception  to 
this  observation,  by  his  care  in  tracing  all  his  political 
conclusions  on  to  their  moral  consequences,  and  has 
thereby  submitted  to  his  readers'  consideration  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  his  hypothesis.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  cJf  economists  seem  to  have  supposed  that  a 
bare  proof  of  the  general  political  expediency  of  their 
conclusions  would  lead  to  their  universal  admission 
and  successful  operation — a  supposition  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  when  applied 
to  any  thing  so  variable  and  uncertain  as  the  judg- 
ment of  men  upon  the  application  or  effects  of  the 
best  reasoned  principles  of  political  economy.  The 
books,  therefore,  though  by  no  means  useless  for  the 
practical  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  have 
had  this  mischievous  tendency — ^that,  being  elemen- 
tary parts  g£  the  education  of  youth  of  the  higher 
orders,  the  fountains  of  political  knowledge  and  legis- 
lative practice  have  been  poisoned  at  their  source; 
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and  the  great  and  leading  principles,  which  should 
regulate  both  have  been  overlooked.  Philosophers 
and  legislators  ar^  brought  up. to  consider  the  bare, 
and  at  the  best  uncertain,  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy as  sufficient  to  guide  their  conduct  in  protoot^ 
ing  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  subject  in  this 
contracted  and  insulated  view  being  in  itself  abstruse^ 
and  not  capable  of  reference  to  any  fixed  or  undeni- 
able principles,  is  peculiarly  the  department  of  con- 
troversy. The  science  is  divided,  if  we  may  thus 
express  it,  into  so  man^  different'  schools,  each  dc^- 
matically  adhering  to  oj^site  opinions,  all  equally 
convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  own  conclusions^ 
but  no  one  in  any  great  degree  successful  in  improving 
the  condition  of  society.  The  practical  statesman 
having  observed  successive  trials  of  each  system,  and 
finding  none  capable  of  attaining  its  professed  object, 
becomes  gradually  indifferent  to  all,  and  disposed 
merely  to  have  recourse  to  temporary  expedients  as 
difficulties  arise,  instead  of  anticipating  them  by  a 
comprehensive  view  of  remote  causes  and  their  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  debilitating 
effects  of  such  a  system  of  government  on  the  common- 
wealth of  a  country,  or  upon  its  degrading  effects  on 
the  haUts  and  dispositions  of  the  people.  It  is  sure 
to  engender  general  discontent,  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  laws  and  the  government,  and  a  dereliction  of  aU 
manly  and  self-denying  principles.  Surely  then  if  we 
consider  how  perfectly  innocent  apd  safe  is  all  reform 
•  that  proceeds  only  upon  the  system  of  strengthening 
the  spirit  of  the  laws,  by  adapting  them  to  a  sound 
system  of  morals,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what 
can  be  done  for  society  upon  that  principle.     Seeing 
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that  the  effbcts  of  disjoining  morals  from  pdtitics  har^ 
hitherto  been  very  unpropitious,  let  us  at  length  begin 
to  try  the  efiect  of  theur  combined  force. 

For  this  purpose  I  submit  it  again,  with  great  hu* 
miUty»  to  the  considetrati(m  of  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  whether  an  improvement  in  the  system  of 
fducatian  may  not  be  here  suggested.  If  a  scheme  of 
political  economy  were  taught,  in  which  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  science  should  nevar  be  contemplated  as 
distinct  fiom  sound  morals  and  religion,  which  con- 
stitute the  real  criterion  of  their  truth  and  j)ractical 
utility^  a  n^w  set  of  views  and  sentiments  would  in 
time  become  habitual,  and  new  elements  of  vigour 
would  be  diflfiised  throughout  the  decaying  fal»ic  of 
society.  That  they  would  amcmnt  to  a  beneficial 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind  will 
pei^aps  be  the  less  disputed,  if  we  consider  that  the 
resuH  promises  to  be  rather  the  attainment  of  that 
wliich  all  good  men  and  enlightened  statesmen  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  than  the  intro-* 
duetiott  of  any  unknown  or  doubtful  ingredient  into 
the  political  system.  And  the  attempt  may  with 
moi^  readiness  he  made,  because,  suf^Kismg  it  to  fail 
of  its  whole  object,  it  can  only,  as  far  as  it  does 
succeed,  lead  to  a  practical  enlargement  of  public 
happiness,  and  of  the  moral  and  political  force  of  the 
people  which  makes  the  experiment. 

If  such  a  school  were  established,  I  would  write 
over  the  professor's  chair--i-"  Goodness,  of  all  virtues 
and  dignities  of  the  mind^  is  the  greatest,  being  the 
character  of  the  Deity;  without  it  man  is  a  busy, 
ifldschievous,  wretdied  thing,  no  better  than  a 
kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theo- 
togical  virtue  charity,  and  admits  of  no  ej^ess  but 
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error ;  neither  can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger 
by  it." 

I  think  the  argumeatative  natm-e  of  the  science 
would  guard  the  practice  of  the  virtue  from  ninniilg 
into  error  or  enthusiasm^  while  i^  cpnstai^t  contempla- 
tion of  the  virtue  would  guard  the  practice  of  the 
science  from  degenerating  into  waddlinaandedness ; 
imd  both  together  would  tendto  f<n*m  the  useful  and 
accompUshed  citi2sea  ^f  %  ^:ee  qmnta^'^^v^jte  real  but 
practidd  Christian. 


SIfi  2 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Brief  Recapitulation  of  the  Third  Book. 

An  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  I  have  endea' 
Toured  to  show,  as  a  general  axiom,  that  there  is  no 
certain  standard  for  political  conduct  except  mwal 
truth,  nor  any  certain  rule  for  the  discovery  of 
moral  truth  but  a  reference  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  Hence  it  followed  as  a  natural  conclusion 
that  whatever  is  consistent  with  this  last  must  be 
politically  expedient,  and  that  whatever  is  prohibited 
by  it  must  be  poUticalJy  mischievo\is.  I  also  at- 
tempted to  [)rove  that  not  only  the  discovery  of 
what  is  expedient  in  political  practice,  but  also  the 
power  and  the  means  of  adhering  to  it  in  political 
agents,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  same  source ;  for 
that  all  other  sanctions,  whether  of  argument,  of  in- 
terest, or  of  any  other  description,  are  too  precari- 
ous and  too  little  imperative  upon  the  minds  and 
wills  of  men  to  secure  their  perseverance  in  a  straight 
course. 

Having  advanced  these  propositions  as  general 
truths  in  the  first  chapter,  I  endeavoured  in  those 
which  immediately  follow  to  show  the  specific  appli* 
cation  of  them  to  some  particular  and  controverted 
points  of  practice  connected  with  this  treatise.  And 
first,  in  chapters  two,  three,  and  four,  I  prosecuted  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  of 
charity.  In  the  first  of  those  chapters  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prove  that  the  first  and  most  unbounded 
exercise  of  that  part  of  true  and  rational  charity 
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which  resolves  itself  into  alms-giving,  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  healthy  pn^gress  of  society  and 
of  population ;  because,  as  the  objects  of  this  charity 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
people,  population  also  undergoes  aproportionate  abate- 
ment in  the  rate  of  its  increase.  Space,  therefore^ 
is  afforded  for  the  due  exercise  of  almsgiving,  with- 
out any  undue  encouragement  to  a  vicious  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

It  was  however  fully  admitted  and  enforced,  in  the 
same  chapter,  that  the  moral  and  religious  instruc* 
tion  of  the  poor  is  not  only  the  most  enlightened 
exercise  of  charity  in  individuals,  but  an  imperative 
political  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state;  because  it 
directly  prevents  or  counteracts  any  eventual  mis- 
chief which  the  injudicious  exercise  of  mistaken 
charity  in  indiscriminate  alms-giving  may  produce. 

Since  however  the  best  of  all  charities  are  thos^ 
which  teach  the  poor  to  assist  in  providing  for  them- 
selves, the  object  of  the  third  chapter  was  to  enter 
into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  various  plans  for 
that  laudable  piupose.  I  trust  that  sufficient  rea- 
sons have  been  given  to  justify  the  decided  prefer- 
ence which  I  have  ventured  to  entertain  in  favour  of 
the  recent  institutions  of  Banks  for  the  Savings  of 
the  Poor,  equally  on  moral,  political,  and  economical^ 
views  of  the  subject. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  I  endeavoured  to 
detail  the  effects  produced  by  the  advancement  of 
society  into  its  higher  stages  upon  the  demand  for  the 
exercise  of  charity,  and  upon  the  means  of  meeting  it; 
and  to  show  that  any  comparative  estimate  of  the 
sums  expended  in  charity  in  different  countries,  which 
omits  a  full  consideration  of  the  state  of  society  ex«. 
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isting  in  each,  proceeds  upon  principles  fundamen- 
tttUy  erroneous,  and  can  only  lead  id  practical  mis- 
ehief.  It  further  appeani  from  this  chapter  that  the 
demand  ftr  charitable  exertion^  and  the  means  of 
meeting  it,  equally  increase  as  society  adrances,  and 
that  the  effects  thereby  produced  on  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  different  communities  ilespectirely  de* 
pend  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  the  smns 
given,  as  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  expended. 
Where  the  expenditure  is  guided  by  the  rules  of 
morality,  puUic  happiness  and  pritate  comfort  are 
the  results;  while  the  contrary  system  leads  of  course 
to  i^posite  consequences.  No  a{q)rehension  therefore 
need  be  entertained  in  permitting  the  most  unboimded 
eKerdae  df  charity,  provided  it  be  directed  towards 
ibe  proper  and  legitimate  objects*  Such  are  the  re* 
suits  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty  of 
charity. 

In  the  axth  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  con^ 
vince  the  reader  that  the  people,  and  especially  the 
lower  orde]^,  may  be  perihitted,  without  detriment 
to  the  healthy  progress  of  population,  to  enjoy  an 
option  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract  or  ab- 
staining from  it,  determinable  upon  mm*al  consider^ 
ations  only,  and  entirely  free  from  the  speculations 
of  statesmen  upon  political  expediency  ;-^that  this 
liberty  is  expressly  allowed  by  the  words  rf  Scrip- 
tore^  and  when  enjojred  in  conformity  with  its  in- 
structions wiH  be  not  only  free  ftom  any  evil  conse- 
4uences  of  a  pohticai  nature,  but  is  absolutdiy  ne- 
<^sary  to  a  due  progress  in  pnbUc  wealth,  civiliza- 
ikm  And  happinei^  These  conclusions  are  strictly 
derivai:^  frcm  the  ftindamental  principles  of  the 
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first  book  of  this  treatise^  and  are  drawn  from  the 
application  of  them  to  the  question  under  discussicm. 
I  trust  they  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that»  in  a 
tolerablj  moral  and  well  regulated  community^  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  relieve  every  distress  which  may 
eventually  arise  to  individuals,  from  the  enjoyment 
of  such  a  system  of  liberty  with  re^ct  to  the  mar- 
riage contract. 

The  object  o£  the  seventh  ch^ter  is  to  prove  that 
the  effects  of  the  piindpie  of  population  and  of  the 
progress  of  society  have  no  necessary  tendency  to 
diminish  the  general  sum  of  hairiness  enjoyed  eitheir 
by  the  whole  community,  cmt  by  the  individuals  of 
which  it  fe  composed,  but  that  they  only  change 
the  nature  of  the  people's  enjoyments;  providing 
by  a  beautiful  system  of  compensation,  to  all  ranks 
of  society,  some  counteiyailing  advantage  of  a  moral 
and  pc^tical  nature,  for  every  necessary  privation 
which  the  new  arrangements  of  the  community  bring 
in  their  train ;  so  that  a  good  citizen  will  have  an 
equal  probalnlity  of  happiness  in  every  st^^  of  so- 
ciety, in  proportion  as  he  discharges  the  duties  which 
its  particular  condition  imposes  upon  him. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  more  ftdly 
to  iUustrate,  and  to  apply  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
statesmen,  the  frmdamental  truth  that  the  salutary 
tendency  of  population,  as  well  as  every  other  con- 
dition of  the  healthy  progress  of  society,  will  operate 
in  proportion  to  the  general  prevalence  of  religion, 
morality,  liberty,  and  security  of  property;  that 
these  four  blessings,  however,  are  in  fact  ultimately 
referable  to  the  two  first  among  them,  the  influence 
of  which  should  be  forwarded  by  every  method 
within  the  power  of  the  state ;  especially  by  early , 
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education  and  legal  means  for  continued  and  perma- 
nent instraction.  It  follows  too  from  this  principle 
that  a  patriotic  stateanan  ought  not  to  sit  down  con- 
tented merely  with  that  moderate  degree  of  attain- 
ment with  respect  to  these  blessings,  which  is  barelj 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  society,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  relax  his  attention  and  exertion  whien  he 
may  think  that  point  has  been  attained;  because  such 
relaxation  would  immediately  afford  scope  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  human  affairs  to  degenerate,  and  the 
healthy  progress  of  society  would  be  checked :  but  I 
have  ventured  to  contend  that,  animated  by  the  con- 
viction that  every  improvement  and  increase  of  those 
blessings  is  in  itself  a  source  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, which  can  never  be  carried  too  £ar,  he  should 
make  every  attainment  the  step  to  a  further  progress : 
and  though  he  may  never  positively  reach  the  ex- 
alted point  to  which  he  may  aspire,  he  will  not  only 
be  enabled  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of 
human  institutions  to  decay,  but  will  also  be  rewarded 
by  a  conviction  of  having  bestowed  solid  accessions  of 
I>ower  and  happiness  on  the  commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  rational  Hopes  that  may  be  entertained  of 
a  progressive  Improvement  in  the  Condition  of 
Mankind. 

JL  HERE  is  no  point  of  view  under  which  the  sub- 
ject discussed  in  this  treatise  assumes  a  higher  interest, 
than  in  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  different  hypotheses  respecting  our  rational  hopes 
of  future  improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 
If  the  conclusions  respecting  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation which  it  has  been  my  object  to  controvert  be 
just,  it  is  evident  that  very  slender  hopes  indeed  can 
be  entertained  of  any  material  amelioration.  The 
progress  of  society  according  to  those  conclusions 
brings  with  it  so  many  insuperable  difficulties,  insu. 
perable  even  by  any  adherence  on  the  part  of  the 
pepple  to  the  laws  of  religion  and  morality,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  disheartening  con- 
viction, that  the  best  governed  and  most  mor^l  nation 
has  no  sooner  reaped  the  rewards  of  its  conformity 
with  the  commands  of  Providence,  in  the  attainment 
of  a  high  degree  of  general  happiness  and  prosperity, 
than  it  must,  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  that  same 
Providence,  b^gin  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  to  endure  all  those  sufferings,  which  have  been 
observed,  by  political  economists  to  be  the  constant 
attendants  of  such  descent,  so  well  described  by  Dr, 
Adam  Smith  as  "  miserable''  and  "  melancholy."* 
So  that  the  statesman  who  advances  his  country  the 
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most  rapidly  in  its  career  is  only  approximating  it 
so  much  the  nearer  to  its  fall,  and  would  have  served 
his  generation  (or  at  least  subsequent  generations) 
better,  had  he  bent  his  efforts  towards  repressing  all 
those  moral  and  political  energies,  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  which  a  nation  emerges  from  the  stationary 
condition,  which  has  been  equally  weU  described  as 
"  hard "  and  "  dull'^  The  only  prospect  of  obviating 
these  consequences,  even  upon  the  hypothesis  of  those 
who  differ  from  the  condusions  of  this  treatise,  is 
to  be  found  in  views  of  society  confessed  by  them- 
selves to  be  Utopian;  or  in  applying  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jo  wer  orders  of  mankind  principles  and 
ailments  of  too  refined  a  nature  to  possess  any 
general  influence,  except  among  the  few  who  consti>- 
lute  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Involuntary  ab- 
stinence from  marriage  attamded  with  moral  restraint 
is  to  be  increased,  among  the  lower  orders  exxlth 
sively^  as  society  advances,  and  as  temptations  to  a 
breach  of  moral  restraint  consequently  increase ;  and 
the  propriety  of  this  abstinence  is  enforced  by  ar- 
guments, and  justified  upon  a  principle  of  compen- 
sation, which  can  have  no  general  reference  what- 
soever, except  to  the  higher  classes ;  such  as  the  re- 
finements of  sentimental  intercourse,  the  "  distinction 
of  a  genuine  from  a  transient  passion^**  and  the  re- 
pression of  love  for  a  time  "  that  it  may  afterwards 
bum  with  a  brighter,  purer,  aiid  steadier  flame.**  Nor 
are  the  political  expectations  held  out  to  us  less  bril- 
liant and  beautiful :  "  war,"  it  is  said,  that  great  pest  of 
the  human  race,  would  under  such  circumstances  soon 
cease  to  extend  its  ravages  so  widely  and  so  frequently 
as  it  does  at  present ;"  for  **  the  ambition  (rf  princes 
would  want  instruments  of  destruction,  if  the  distresses 
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of  the  lower  classes  did  not  drive  them  under  their 
standards."  **  Indisposed  to  a  war  of  offence,  in  a 
war  of  defence  such  a  society  would  be  strong  as  a 
rock  of  adamant."  (Malthus,  book  iv.  chap,  ii.y 

Now,  without  lajdng  any  stress  on  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  the  lower  classes  in  such 
a  state  as  is  supposed  in  these  quotations,  during 
the  necessary  fluctuations  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
society,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  experience  of  history  to  affirm,  that  nations,  ex- 
isting in  the  simple  states  of  society  which  render 
them  incapable  of  offensiye  war,  have  usually  been 
able  to  oppose  "  a  rock  of  adamant "  to  the  attacks 
of  more  powerful  and  ambitious  rivals ;  but  on  the 
contrary  they  have  Visually  ended  in  becoming  the 
victims  of  their  exclusive  policy.  Such  a  picture  is 
indeed  nothing  more  than  the  delineation  of  the 
peculiar  comforts  attending  the  weaker  and  less  ad- 
vanced conditions  of  society :  its  application,  even 
thecnretically,  to  the  more  advanced  stages,  where  the 
loss  of  these  peculiar  comforts  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
more  than  compensated  by  other  cotrntervaOing  ad- 
vantages, can  only  lead  to  error  by  setting  up  a  false 
standard  of  what  is  desirable.  A  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nation,  conducting  itself  upon  such 
principlesi  would  tend  towards  its  own  destruction 
by  every  step  it  should  take  in  a  career  so  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  rights  and  the  intercourse  it 
is  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  with  respect  to 
other  nations.  The  community,  therefore,  which 
should  first  act  upon  thi^  system  would  soon  afford 
an  unansweraWe  practical  evidence  of  the  unsound- 
ness o£  its  general  principle. 

AgmUf  we  ai>e  mf<Htned  that  the  only  hopes  of 
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amelioratiiig  the  condition  of  society  is  in  the  first 
place  to  cause  a  diminution  of  population.  But  then 
we  are  desired  to  consider  ^*  that  this  diminution  is 
merely  relative;  and  when  once  this  relative  dimi- 
nution has  been  effected,  by  keeping  the  population 
stationary,  while  the  supply  of  food  had  increased, 
it  might  then  start  afresh,  and  continue  increaang 
for  ages,  with  the  increase  of  food,  maintaining 
always  the  same  relative  proportion  to  iV  (Malthus 
book  iv.  chap,  iv.)  Now  to  those  who  agree  in  the 
arguments  of  a  preceding  chapter,  in  the  second  book, 
on  the  order  of  precedence  between  food  and  popu- 
lation, this  hypothesis  of  checking  the  increase  of 
population  till  food  is  previously  raised  for  its  sup- 
port will  not  require  any  further  answer.  The  sup- 
position of  the  practical  possibiUty  of  such  a  system 
is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
mistaken  presumption,  that  the  springs  of  industry 
directed  to  agricultural  improvement  can  continue  in 
vigour  in  the  advanced  states  of  society,  without  a 
continually  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. If,  therefore,  the  only  hopes  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  society  rest  on  the  practical  success 
of  such  an  hypothesis,  those  hopes  must  be  very 
slender  and  disheartening  indeed. 

We  are  further  informed  (Malthus,  book  iv. 
chap.  V.)  that  the  only  condition  under  which  early 
unions  can  take  place  among  the  lower  orders  in  the 
advanced  states  of  society  is  a  great  mortality 
among  the  adults.  *^  To  act  consistently  therefore, 
we  shpyld  facilitate  instead  of  foolishly  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  impede  the  operations  of  nature  in 
producing  this  mortality,  and  if  we  dread  the  too 
frequent  visitation  of  the  horrid  fonn  of  famine,  we 
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should  sedulously  encourage  the  other  forms  of 
destruction,  which  we  compel  nature  to  use.  Instead 
of  recommending  cleanliness  to  the  poor  we  shoi^ld 
encourage  contrary  habits.  In  our  towns  we  should 
make  the  streets  narrower,  crowd  more  people  into 
the  houses,  and  court  the  return  of  the  plague.  In 
the  country  we  should  build  our  villages  near  stag* 
nant  pools,  and  particularly  encourage  settlements  in 
aU  marshy  and  unwholesome  situations, "  &c.  Now 
if  it  be  really  true  that,  according  to  any  hjrpothesis, 
early  marriages  cannot  b^  permitted  among  the  lower 
orders  of  a  country  without  these  absurd  and  mi- 
serable consequences,  certainly  that  hjrpothesis  offers 
no  very  encouraging  prospect  of  the  future  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  But  those  who  recoUect  the 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
this  book,  will  not  probably  entertain  anticipations 
of  quite  so  desponding  a  nature. 

Again,  we  are  told,  with  perfect  truth,  that  if  a 
man  marry  without  being  able  to  support  a  family,  he 
must  expect  severe  want ;  a  general  truth  which  no 
one  ever  thought  of  denying.  But  the  question  is, 
what  is  that  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a 
family  which  authorizes  a  man  of  the  lower  orders 
to  marry  in  a  well  regulated  community  ?  Is  the 
possession  of  a  decent  habitation  and  the  capacity  to 
labour  sufficient,  or  must  he  wait  for  something 
further  m  order  to  avoid  bringing  political  mischief 
on  his  country  and  misery  on  a  helpless  famUy  ? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  we  are  desired  to 
suppose  the  general  prevalence  of  such  prudential 
habits  among  the  poor,  as  would  prevent  them  from 
marrying  when  the  actual  price  of  labour,  joined  to 
what  they  might  have  saved  in  their  single  state, 
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would  not  give  them  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
support  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children  without  as^ 
sbtance.  ^  Undoubtedlj"  it  is  added,  ^^  such  a  de^ 
gree  of  pnktential  restraint  would  produce  a  veyy 
striking  melioration  in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people."  (Malthus^  book  iv.  chap,  xi) 

Now,  virith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
themsdves,  if  in  any  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
society  they  were  to  follow  this  plan,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  remain  unmarried  all  their  lives,  for 
in  no  case  can  such  societies  generally  afford  so  large 
a  remuneration  to  all  its  labourers  married -and  uur 
married ;  and  every  approach  towards  sadi  a  state 
of  things  would  subtract  just  so  much  from  the 
general  industry  of  the  country,  would  throw  it  into 
the  dedining  condition,  and  gradually  restore  it 
through  a  long  series  of  misery,  depression,  and 
consequent  vice,  to  the  purely  agricultural  state,  when 
the  six  children  might  certainly  be  supported  by 
their  father's  labour.  But  that  this  process  would 
"  strikingly  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  people" 
existing  at  its  commencement  will  not  I  presume  be 
contended ;  or  that  it  would  ultimately  ameliorate 
their  condition,  will  not  probaUy  be  asserted  by  those 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  attend  to  the  rear 
soning  contained  in  a  f(H*mer  chapter,  (see  diap.  viL) 
upon  the  compensations  afforded  to  er^^y  class  of 
the  community  for  the  alterations  made  in  their  conr 
dition  by  the  progress  of  society. 

Neither  would  the  effects  of  such  a  process  upon 
Hie  pdy^tical  condition  of  the  country  adopting  it  be 
more  favourable  than  upcm  the  private  ooadition  of 
ite  inhabitants.  For  in  proporticm  as  its  advance^ 
ment  in  prosperity  has  been  a  blessing,  of  course  ib^ 
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retrocession  must  be  the  reverse,  and  the  governing^ 
principle  of  the  community  would  directly  oppose 
the  acknowledged  desideratum  of  producing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  happiness  in  a  given  $pace  oC 
territory.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  any  hypothesis  which 
pretends  to  make  the  happiness  of  the  people  dependant 
upon  conditions  so  obviously  calculated  to  introduce 
public  degradation  and  private  misery.  Lastly,  we  ax^ 
desired  to  recollect  that  the  "  laws  of  nature"  say,  with 
St.  Paul;  **  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat."  From  which  position  we  are  desired  to  deduce 
this  consequence  as  a  law  of  Providence ;-— that,  let  at 
man  work  with  ever  so  great  a  degree  of  diUgence 
and  alacrity,  he  shall  not  the  more  be  enabled  to  eat» 
(if  he  be  a  member  of  a  civilized  and  commercial 
country)  unless  he  also  fulfil  another  condition  with 
which  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  country  that  he  can 
comply : — viz.  unless  he  abstain  from  marriage  till 
he  can  certainly  maintain  a  family  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  six  children. 


The  propositions  which  I  have  now  detailed  in 
this  chapter,  extravagant  as  they  probably  appear  to 
those  who  have  attentively  perused  the  preceding 
treatise,  are  all  strictly  legitimate  conclusions  from~ 
the  prindpies  respecting  population  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  work  to  endeavour  to  refute. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  they  present  a  most  de* 
upondii^  view  of  our  prospects  with  respect  to  the 
future  condition  of  mankind,  a  view  the  dreariness 
of  which  is  €»ily  relieved,  even  in  the  estimation 
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of  those  who  present  it,  by  the  probable  effects 
which  education  may  have  among  the  lower  enters, 
in  indudng  them  generally  to  assume  habits  which  it 
is  admitted  to  be  next  to  ioipossiUe  that  they  should 
assume,  and  which  (to  say  the  least  of  them)  appear 
to  be  very  &r  from  consistent  with  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  the  express  permissions  of  Scripture. 

Without  this  condition,  society  as  it  advances, 
brings  nothing  but  increase  of  misery  to  the  most 
numerous  and  valuable  class  of  the  community; 
misery  which  can  never  be  compensated  in  the  eye 
of  a  just  Providence,  or  of  an  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist, by  the  eventual  addition  that  may  be  made  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  other  classes. 

Such  being  the  prospect  opened  to  our  view  by 
the  system  just  alluded  to,  let  us  inquire  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  improved,  upon  the  principles  main- 
tained in  this  treatise. 

For  this  purpose,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  repe- 
tition, I  have  only  to  recal  to  the  reader's  recollec- 
tion the  proofs  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
the  first  book,  and  the  application  of  them  in  the 
chapters  on  the  direction  and  exercise  of  our  cha- 
rity, and  on  the  free  option  of  marriage.  From 
these  it  will  appear  that  the  progressive  abatement 
in  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase,  as  society 
advances,  leaves  ample  space  for  consulting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  lower  orders,  both  in  the  relief  of  their 
necessities,  and  in  the  permission  of  early  marriages 
amongst  them,  without  political  injury  to  the  state, 
or  private  injury  to  the  individual.  Nay  fiirther,  I 
think  it  appears  that  this  relief  and  permission,  under 
the  control  of  a  moral  and  free  government,  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  headthy  progress  of  society ; 
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that  it  is  the  interest  of  such  a  country  in  the  iul^ 
vanced  stages,  that  its  lower  orders  should  marry 
whai  they  can  procure  a  decent  habitation,  and  the 
father  has  a  fair  average  prospect  of  supporting  two; 
children  by  his  labour ;  and  that  such  being  its  in- 
terest, .  it  is  bound  to  provide,  and  will  always  have 
the  power  of  providing,  for  the  eventual  maintenance 
of  fiimilies  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  children, 
and  for  the  eventual  relief  of  such  of  the  parents 
as  may  fall  into  temporary  distress,  from  the  fluctua? 
tions  of  employment  necessarily  incident  to  all  com** 
plicated  states  of  society. 

The  universal  tendency  of  population  to  keep 
within  the  powers  of  the  soil  to  bestow  subsistence 
laffbrds  irrefragable  proof  that  there  is  no  physical 
impossibility  that  society  should  go  on  for  an  inde-; 
finite  period  advancing,  and  the  community  increas- 
ing in  happiness  and  prosperity,  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  a  benignant  Providence*  Still  less  can 
there  be  asserted  to  be  any  moral  impossibility  that 
they  should  so  proceed.  Vice  and  misery  do  not  ne- 
pessarily  increase  as  society  advances,  unless  coun- 
teracted by  the  general  fulfilment  of  certain  impos-* 
sible  conditions,  which  economists  may  choose  to  de- 
signate by  the  term  moral  restraint.  But  a  people 
will  gradually  advance  in  moral  improvement,  as  well 
as  in  temporal  happiness  and  political  prosperity,  in 
proportion  as  they  adhere  to  the  general  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, as ,  announced  in  the  precepts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Political  speculations  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  independent  of  these  sanctions,  will  cer- 
tainly fail  of  their  effect;  and  if  we  examine  to  the 
bottom  the  instances  in  which  they  have  failed,  the 
w^t  of  success  will  plaiidy  appear  to  have  aiise& 
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from  moral  deficiencies.  To  take  an  instance  Gtom 
the  English  Po^  Laws: — In  parishes  where  th^ 
have  been  honestly  acfaninktered,  and  where  the  peo- 
ple have  had  the  advantage  of  zealous  and  spiritual 
instructors,  the  general  condition  of  the  society  is 
superiw  to  any  thing  the  world  can  show.  But 
where  legislative  enactments  have  been  thought 
sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  m^al  instruction^ 
(instead  of  coming  in  aid  of  it,)  half  the  advanti^es 
of  the  system  have  been  lost  by  the  counteracting 
^fects  of  moral  debasement.  The  chief  advantages 
then  consist  in  the  security  afforded  by  the  system 
that  attention  to  moral  considerations  will  be  revived 
by  the  pressure  produced  on  the  higher  orders  in  ecm- 
sequence  of  the  prevalence  of  moral  debasement 
among  the  lower. 

Various  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  illustra- 
tion :  but  they  are  I  trust  scarcely  necessary  to  con« 
vince  the  reader  who  has  advanced  thus  far  in  this 
treatise,  that  Politics,  Morals,  and  Christianity,  are 
dependant  upon  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  dted : — ^that  the  welfare  of  society,  in  it» 
totality  or  in  its  separate  parts,  can  no  more  be 
established  by  the  principles  of  the  first  without  a 
reference  to  the  second,  or  of  these  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  third,  than  a  finite  straight  line  can  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  without  first  knowing 
how  to  describe  upon  it  an  equilateral  triangle. 

According  to  the  principles  then  of  this  treatise, 
our  rational  prospects  of  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  mankind  stand  thus :  physically 
and  politicly  pairing,  there  appears  to  be  no  na- 
tural or  necessary  impediment.  But  the  extent  to 
wiaA  tiie  physieal  and  political  ability  wiU  be  xen- 
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dered  available  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
bestowed,  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  fortified  and  reg^ulated  by  the  preva- 
lence of  sound  morals  and  pure  religion.  Whatsoever 
therefore  gives  force  to  these,  imp^ves  the  scene 
and  vivifies  the  prospect.  If  this  grarid  truth  hath 
been  hitherto  contemplated  as  little  more  than  sp^ 
culative  in  political  systems,  if  the  acknowle(^^g;er 
ment  of  it  hath  been  merely  verbal  ^d  of  course 
while  its  real  influence  has  evaporated  amidst  the 
<?ontentiou^  elements  of  worldly  argument ;  doubtless 
a  practical  cqnviction  of  its  essential  necessity  and 
active  operation  in  all  s^firs  pf  policy  does  of  itself 
open  views  of  ii|iprovemept  of  a  cheering  nature; 
and  considering  the  free  course  which,  by  the  argu- 
ments  of  this  treatise,  the  principle  of  population 
appears  to  afford  to  th^  temporal  happiness  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people,  the  whple  view  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  confirm  the  cQnduct  of  the  States- 
man,  and  tg  ^oiniat^  the  hopes  qf  %  Qtoisti^ 
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CHAPTER  xr. 

General  Recapitulation  and  Conclumn. 

A.  HE  judicious  Hooker  has  the  following  passage : 
'^  Gk)d  first  assigned  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and 
then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.  True  it  is, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in 
our  purpose  and  desires ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous 
life  presupposeth  life,  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously 
it  is  impossible,  except  we  live;  therefore  the  first 
impedimetit  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove 
is  penury  and  want  of  things,  without  which  we 
cannot  live." 

In  the  forcfgoing  treatise  I  have  proceeded  in 
some  measure  upon  this  hypothesis,  having  en>- 
deavoured  to  show  in  the  first  two  books  by  what 
means  a  community  is  exempted  firom  *^  that  want 
of  things  without  which  they  cannot  live ;"  and  in 
the  third  to  exhibit  the  laws  appointed  for  their  ob- 
servance when  "  maintenance  of  life  **  is  assigned  to 
them.  But  I  have  also  attempted  to  do  more  than 
this.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  further  that  the- 
"  observance  of  the  law"  secures  "  the  maintenance 
of  life;"  that  "  a  righteous  life,"  pr  the  influence  of 
religion  and  morals  in  a  community,  not  only  "  pre- 
supposeth," but  is  actually  the  condition  of  obtain- 
ing a  competent  portion  of  subsistence ;  and  although 
"  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible,  except  we  live," 
yet  in  proportion  as  we  do  in  fact  live  virtuously, 
the  difficulty  of  living  at  all,  or  of  finding  the  means 
to  support  life,  will  disappear.   It  has  been  my  object 
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to  prove  the  truth  of  this  gracious  dispensation  of  ' 
Providence,  by  showing,  in  the  first  book,  the  ad- 
mirable proportions  maintained  between  population 
and  subsistence  in  every  gradation  through  which 
society  passes,  and  the  dependance  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  proportion  has  upon  the  general  con- 
formity of  the  people  with  the  express  commands  of 
Gkxi  for  their  government.  It  was  proved  that,  preserv- 
ing this  conformity  even  to  a  very  moderate  extent, 
.their  comfortable  subsistence  is  always  secured  by 
the  conservative  principle  upon  which  the  progr^ 
of  population  is  regulated,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual decrease  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil ; 
so  that  at  no  period,  from  the  very  infancy  of  society 
to  the  highest  state  of  civilization  at  which  any 
people  can  be  conceived  to  arrive,  and  from  the  very 
commencement  of  cultivation  to  its  fullest  state  of 
production  and  improvement,  will  a  tolerably  virtu- 
ous and  well-govemed  population  press  perniciously 
against  the  means  of  subsistence  derived  from  its 
native  soiL 

In  the  application  of  these  truths,  in  the  second  > 
book,  the  object  has  been  to  ^chibit  the  means  by 
which  a  moral  people  will  employ  their  mdustry,  in 
extracting  a  continual  increase  of  subsistence  from 
the  soil  of  their  own  country  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  augmenting  numbers  for  food ;  and  the  pre- 
cautions by  which  they  will  endeavour  to  secure 
this  increase  from  waste  and  dilapidation.  It  is  prcr 
sumed  to  have  been  proved  that,  even  in  this  depairt- 
ment  of  the  subject,  which  appears  of  a  nature  so 
strictly  economical,  success  is  v^  much  depiendant 
upon  moral  causes,  through  the  influence  of  which 
^tcpnomical  measures  will  be  efficient  in  raising  pro- 
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duce  fbr  any  increase  of  numbers  to  whidi  a  popula- 
tion so  regulated  i^nH  extend.  There  is  thercrffbre  no 
physical  impossibflity  of  maintaining  the  pe^^  in 
comfort  from  their  internal  resoiures  up  to  any  given 
pteiod  of  time. 

In  the  .ai^cation  of  die  fimdamental  truths  of 
file  treatise  in  the  third  book,  the  object  has  been 
to  exhibit  th6  means  by  i^hich  the  conservative  prin- 
cqple,  inherent  in  the  progress  of  the  population,  is 
kept  afiye  and  regulated  by  the  influence  of  religioh, 
morsiSf  rational  Uberty^  and  security  of  property 
over  the  cdstoms,  habits,  pursuits,  and  spontaneous 
distribution  of  the  people.  And  it  is  presumed  to 
have  been  proved  that  the  free  exercise  6f  aH  the 
virtues  commanded  in  Scripture,  and  of  all  the  moral 
cbligatlons  which  can  be  dMuced  from  an  enl^ht- 
ened  cobsdei^ce,  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but 
to  ia  ctnteid^srable  extent  ^sdlutely  essential  to,  the 
Adatary  progress  of  population.  Nay,  more,  that  the 
Ingress  will  be  salutary  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
valence of  moral  and  religious  principles.  There  is 
therefore  no  moral  impo^ibility  6f  maintaining  the 
|ifeople  in  coiMbri  and  happine^  frbih  il^eir  internal 
Tesouites  up  to  lony  given  period  of  tikne. 

The  "tisteb  books  together  may  perhaps  be  ^owed 
to  exlnbit  som^ething  not  far  removed  fctkn  a  complete 
systcvii  d£  the  ^emen'ts  of  civil  society,  uniform  in  its 
tendency,  agreeiiiig  wfth  itself  in  aQ  its  parts,  and 
strictly  consoxmnl  witli  the  revealed  will  of  Gkxl,  and 
^^fa  the  inoral  laws  thence  derived.  It  shoWs  that 
population  may  continue  regularly  increasiiig  in 
humbers,  wealth,  and  happiness  fr6m  the  first  ^tep  !n 
ttSe  career  of  gdciety  up  to  the  highest  point  of  dvi- 
lization>  under  the  ^jpieialion  «f  the  laws  winch  God 
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himself  hath  ap|)omted  for  their  instruction,  cbecked 
by  no  impediments  but  those  which  arise  out  of  a 
wilM  deviation  from  those  laws ;  and  sbove  ail  un^ 
embarrassed  by  any  principle  of  evil  necessarily 
arising,  not  from  their  own  propensity  to  vice,  but 
from  their  obedience  to  the  laws  which  God  has  giren' 
them  to  counteract  it. 

Any  approach  towards  the  proof  that  such  is  the 
condition  of  human  society  in  its  fundamental 
elements  must,  I  should  think,  afford  sincere  pleasure 
to  every  one  who  honours  God  and  loved  mftnkmd. 
It  must  also  animate  his  courage  in  the  cause  dS 
both, — in  the  joint  pursuit  of  piety  and  political 
knowledge.  Few  things  are  more  discouraging  t6 
great  moral  exertions  than  the  morbid  doubts  throwB 
around  the  question  of  their  ultimate  eflScacy.  A 
man  requires  to  seer  clearly  before  he  undertakes  to 
act  resolutdy.  There  is  not  therefore  a  more  certidii 
method  of  paralyzing  his  efforts  than  by  unfixing  his 
principles,  nor  more  efficacious  means  of  invigorating 
his  good  resolutions  thaii  by  showing  the  positive 
certainty  of  their  advantageous  results.  It  is  surely, 
therefore,  no  small  accession  to  the  practical  value 
of  any  system,  that  it  exhibits  one  unifonti  and  un- 
deviating  principle  of  action,  applicable  to  every  con- 
ceivable state  of  things,  infallible  in  thi^  productibh  df 
profitable  consequences,  and  nsefuDy  c^perative  iti 
propottioii  as  it  is  called  into  eKerdse. 

If  the  contempbtidh  of  such  a  isystete  be  tisefiil 
towards  the  production,  and  aniihMin^  to  the  pixih 
gress,  of  the  nobler  sentiments  Umbng  mankitid  iii 
generid,  it  isfaould  produce  th^se  effects  in  a  jpecuHsor 
manner  among  the  ingetiuous  y6uth  6f  the  Unitefl 
KingdcHii.    They  cdn  scalx^ely  take  a  step  m  th^ 
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inquiries  into  the  history  and  polity  of  their  own 
country  without  tracing  the  consequences  of  such  a 
system.  Howsoever  its  vigour  may,  by  lapse  of  time 
and  partial  neglect,  have  been  permitted  to  droop  in 
some  of  its  departments,  they  will  find  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  system  itself,  that  its  founders  looked 
to  pure  morals  and  sound  religion  as  the  fimdamentai 
prinajdes  of  public  prosperity.  Our  youth  will  there- 
fore discover  in  the  constitution  of  their  own  country, 
in  church  and  state,  at  once  the  true  foundations  of 
national  strength,  and  examples  for  the  regulation  of 
their  own  conduct  and  character  as  active  citizens  of 
a  free  country.  If,  during  their  perusal  of  the  pre- 
ceding view  of  the  progress  of  society,  they  will 
bring  the  History  of  England  to  bear  upon  any  one 
of  the  stages  which  have  passed  under  investigation, 
they  will  probably  find  that  the  state  has  been  carried 
through  it  with  success,  and  made  the  transition  to 
that  which  next  succeeds,  principally  because  it  has 
in  the  main  been  governed  upon  the  system  recom- 
mended in  this  treatise ;  that  is,  that  its  laws  and 
institutions  have  l^en  founded  in  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  that  its  leading  statesmen,  at  the 
critical  periods  of  its  history,  have  usually  referred 
their  political  measures  to  that  unerring  test.  It  will 
scarcely  be  denied,  for  example,  that  during  the  last 
century  we  have  been  profiting,  almost  exclusively, 
by  the  religious  and  political  institutions  left  behind 
them  by  th^  great  and  good  men  who  flourished  at 
the  REFORMATION  and  the  revolution;  that 
^ound  religion  was  the  cardinal  point  to  which  all 
those  institutions  were  directed,  and,  together  with 
morals,  afforded  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
congtyucted.     As  little  can  it  be  denied  that,  during 
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the  last  century,  if  the  institutions  have  not  been  peri* 
mitted  actually  to  decay,  at  least  the  spirit  of  some 
of  them  has  declined,  and  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  to  extend  and  apply  them  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  If  it  be  asked  where- 
fore is  this  ?  I  should  be  tempted  to  reply,  because 
the  cardinal  principle  was  overlooked ;  because  poli- 
tical sagacity  was  estranged  from  its  legitimate  com* 
panion  sound  piety;  and  the  effisct  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical institutions  upon  the  people  was  referred  not  to 
the  eternal  principles  asserted  by  God  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man,  but  to  the  degenerate  passions  of  the. 
parties  concerned,  and  to  the  temporary  and  parti- 
cular interests  of  the  passing  moment. 

Let  the  British  youth  compare  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  his  country  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  of  the  last  century, 
with  those  which  we  inherit  from  the  statesmen  who 
flourished  150  years  before  him ;  let  the  principles 
and  the  character  of  each  be  investigated ;  and  the 
decided  opposition  wiU  scarcely  be  entirely  ascribed 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  world  at  the 
two  periods.  For  the  variance  is  certainly  to  the 
fuU  as  great  in  principle  as  in  practice. 

If  these  were  some  of  the  causes  of  partial  and 
incipient  decay,  it  is  a  much  niore  agreeable,  and  not 
a  less  profitable  task  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  par- 
tial and  incipient  improvement  which  has  marked 
the  auspicious  period  of  the  present  century.  It 
would,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  a  symptom  of  blind 
prejudice  to  deny  either  that  the  moral  and  political 
character  of  the  universal  English  people  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term)  has  made  a  vigorous  shoot  in 
^vance,  or  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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nourishment  whieh  has  been  betowed  upon  the  root 
of  the  plant  from  the  revived  application  of  rdigious 
principle.  These  considerations  are  awfully  instruct 
tive  to  such  of  my  countrymen  as  are  now  in  d  course 
of  traimng  to  fill  the  important  and  responsiUe  offices 
of  the  ^tate. 

It  would  be  an  undertaking  equally  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  British  com- 
monwealth through  the  several  stages  of  society,  and 
to  mark  the  instances  of  its  partial  deviation  from,  or 
courageous  adherence  to,  sound  principles,  vnth  the 
consequences  arismg  from  each.  But  the  execution 
of  such  a  task  would  evidently  require  a  volume,  to 
which  indeed  this  which  I  have  now  brought  to  a 
close  would  be  no  unsuitable  introduction.  Whether 
I  may  myself  presume  to  enter  upon  it  must  depend 
upon  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  moment  to  anticipate ;  for  I  possess  no  means 
of  foreseeing  to  what  extent  the  public  may  be 
pleased  to  sanction  or  condemn  the  present  undertake 
ing.  If  they  determine  to  reject  my  principles,  it 
would  be  useless  to  offer  deductions  from  them  until 
I  have  endeavoured  to  reftite  the  arguments  upon 
which  the  principles  themselves  may  be  rejected; 
failiilg  in  which,  silence  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom. 

But  I  hope,  in  all  humility,  for  a  more  favourable 
residt.  Conscious  as  I  unfeignedly  am  of  the  many 
defects  in  its  execution ;  sensible  as  I  must  be  that 
in  so  extensive  and  complicated  an  argument  many 
insulaited  positions  may  be  found,  upon  which  misap- 
prehension may  lead  to  error,  or  wilful  cavil  to  con- 
clusions never  intended  to  be  drawn ;  still  I  cannot 
help  entertaining  a  lurking  expectation,  that  a  con 
nected  and  candid  perusal  of  the  treatise-  will  recott 
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mend  it  to  the  unsophisticated  imnds  of  my  comitty- 
meil.     With  this  view  I  have  endeavoiired  to  infu!^ 
into  its  pages  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written — 
that  of  honesty,  sincerity,  and  unaffected  philanthropy^. 
To  whatever  other  imputations  the  argument  may  be 
liable,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  open  to  the 
reproach  of  wilful  perversion,  cowardly  concealment, 
a  morbid  affectation  of  humanity,  or  a  studied  display 
of  moral  and  religious  sentiment.     I  know  that  a  fair 
and  manly  ailment  will  find  fevour  and  free  admis- 
sion with  fair  and  manly  minds,  and  such  are  emi- 
nently those  minds  to  which  this  treatise  is  prind* 
pally  addressed.     With  respect  to  riiy  own,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  discipline  it  (though  I  trust  from 
more  exalted  motives)  upon  the  principle  of  Epictetus 
(in  his  Moral  Essay  upon  the  Book  of  Chrysij^us,) 
who  thought  that  the  more  capable  he  presumed 
himself  to  be  of  explaining  his  subject,  the  more 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  what  he  ventured  to  teach 
others  he  did  not  take  due  care  to  practise  as  exactly 
himself.     This  is,  after  all>  the  only  solid  proof  of 
a  man's  seriousness  and  micerity :  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  cite  it  in  this  place,  with  a  view  to  encou- 
rage those  who  may  admit  the  truth  of  the  reasoning 
to  give  the  same  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  then: 
conviction.      The  principal  satisfaction'  which  the 
eventual  success  of  my  labours  can  afford  will  be 
found  in  that  result. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  remarl^  in  conclusion^  that 
there  is  something  peculiarly  animating  in  the  jpro- 
spect  presented  to  our  view.  Although  public  and 
individual  happiness  are  mad^  to  rest  upon  the- 
basis  of  Ode  uniform  principle,  certain  in  its  eiBFects, 
and  liable  to  no  mistake  in  the  application ;  success 
&  not    dqiettdaitt    tfpc^    an    >ittb£t2aL\^BB^<b  ^<^^^ 
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of  perfection,  which  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of 
hope  or  probabiUty  when  applied  to  mankind  in 
general,  but  will  be  sufficient  to  reward  exertion 
far  short  of  that  extreme  point,  provided  the  course 
of  the  pursuit  tend  directly  towards,  it,  and  wander 
into  no  devious  tracks.  Success,  however,  will  be 
ample  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  approximation 
in  which  our  exertions  bring  us  to  that  point  of 
complete  attainment,  which  every  rational  man  sets 
before  him  as  the  guide  and  end  of  his  pursuit, 
whether  his  object  be  of  a  temporal  or  of  a  more 
exalted  nature.  Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  could 
the  goodness  of  Providence  oBer  more  persuasive  ar- 
guments, or  more  encouraging  conditions  than  cer- 
tain recompense  for  moderate  exertions,  and  a  further 
reward  commensurate  with  any  increase  of  them? 
That  compendious  argument  for  sloth  and  indifference, 
that  the  things  of  this  world  do  not  admit  of  perfec- 
tion, and  therefore  that  zeal  in  its  improvement  is 
only  an  exhibition  of  foUy  or  a  waste  of  labour,  is  here 
deprived  of  all  its  force ;  at  least,  it  is  stripped  of  its 
disguise,  and  its  disgraceful  motives  are  left  naked 
and  exposed.  We  perceive  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  press  forward  firmly  and  courageously  towards 
the  mark,  however  distant ;  and  to  him  that  runneth 
will  be  awarded .  a  proportionate  prize,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  course  he  may  ultimately  be  found.  None 
vsrill  be  entirely  precluded,  but  those  who  are  found 
out  of  the  course.  These  truths  may  be  gathered 
from  the  suggestions  qf  natural  conscience  as  weU  as 
from  the  words  of  Scripture,  of  which  the  following 
proof,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  a  heathen  mo- 
ralist, may  well  excite  a  Christian  community  to 
emulation : — 

"  We  know  thiat  in  tljis  vorld  ^i;fectiou  is  not  tA 
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be  attained;  but  it  ought,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
aimed  at ;  because  without  keeping  this  unattainable 
perfection  steadily  in  view,  we  cannot  proceed  far  in 
what  is  to  be  attained;  and  for  this  purpose, 
perhaps,  Providence  indulged  to  us  such  an  idea." 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 

Pa^e  30,  line  2,  dele  comma  after  the  word  *^  pressare/* 

79,  line  16,  for  similiar  read  similar, 

81,  line  12,  for  divest  read  divert.  i 

98,  last  line,  for  prevert  read  pervert. 
155,  last  line,  for  (Chap,  vi.)  read  (Chap,  iv.) 
182, 7  lines  from  bottom,  for  propositions  reaif  proposition. 
243,  penult  line,  for  are  read  is. 

250,  line  2,  between  the  *'  any'*  and  <<  excess**  insert  the  word  **  ex- 
traordinary.*' 
256,  line  8,  deU  originally. 
264,  line  2,  between  the  words  <*  between"  and  "distresses'*  insert  the 

word  "  the.** 
283,  penult  line,  deU  syllable  <<  pro-**. 
320,  line  3  from  bottom,  dele  comma  after  **  production." 
334,  line  11,  for  he  endeavours  read  they  endeavour. 
336,  line  4,  for  particuliar  read  particular. 
350,  line  6,  for  excess  read  access. 
390,  line  19,  deU  comma  after  *<  distant/* 
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